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WHO HAS JUST COMPLETED HER SIXTH SEASON WITH THE 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND | Mas Hanay Suoce Mus Sous 8.1 ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING. 
. = marr ositive xpe SOPRANO 
FHUCATIONAL AGENCY Breath Con- BOIC E, Coaching. ART STHGENG. Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. | trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 172 West zoth St., New York. 8, $, a i \ 
MRS. BABCOCK Placing. languages. Pupils Received. 
vs Conwen fe Haus New Yorx. | 0S Central Park West, cor. 66th St, Studio: Go7 West {37th Street, New York 
Telephone 2634 Circle eneien hs Tel , 7140 Columb Phone, Audubon 1600. 
“ie ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. , ‘ i 
ROSS DAVID Residence Studio, 337 West &sth Street, near} 1.11. TAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
M. BURT SCHOOL, yi YOCAI STUDIOS Riverside Drive. ART OF SINGING, 
eee j (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


Stenogra 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical ; 
School 


hy. Normal courses in Public and Private 
usic, Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





IES S. DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


JAC Ol 


Assistant to the late Rarant Joserry 
f Carnegie Hall LN York 
‘ tT 
Studios {Steinway Hall f™°* *° 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall, New York 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN. 





CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bidg., 1042 St, Nicholas 
Ave New York Telephone, Audubon 5896 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 
MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y 
Vocal Studio: so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel, 1405 Col 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Address 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West 
Phone, New York 


2118 Columbus 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
626 Carnegie Hall Tel, 


E. 


1350 Circle, 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 8 West orst St. 


Phone 3552 River. 


FLORENCE FE. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 

Recitals 

Instruction, 


and Concerts 
Leschetizky Method 
i140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 


The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus, Anna E, Ziscier, Director. 
1425 Broadway (letwopelin olitan Opera House Bidg.* 
k City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





ry JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
go Carnegie Hall, - + 184 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway Metropolitan Opera House 


2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


Residence, 





The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 718t St. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


Phone, 2140 Schuyler. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENF, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 


MME. 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





HELEN ETHEL 
Mm ¥ Bk; 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 





1o1g Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer term in Seattle 
WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone, Columbus 2068 





GOTTLIEB, 


SYMPHONY 


JACQUES L. 


Conpuctor N&1GHBORHOOD ORCHESTRA, 


Director East Sine Hovse Serrtement Musi 
SCHOO! 

Teacuer or Viowin Ensemace, Turory Music. 

Orchestral Training School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 


New York, 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall, 


JANET 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


San Francisco............ April 1st to October rst 
Personal Address, Hote] Fairmont 
Bow Vests Clipe: coctcccccvesves from October 1st 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
2z0 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
4G y Park. 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


itt E, 6and St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 





MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


sroadway 
th Street) 


GWILY\M 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


Studio, 2231 
(Elevator entrance, 8 





BARITONE, 


will 


CAMPANARI, 


Metropolitan Opera Company, 
accept pupils 

Avenue, New York City. 
3469 River. 


GIUSEPPI 
Late of 


668 West End 


elephone, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 





CONCERT BARITONE; TEACHER 

OF SINGING, 

i44 East Gand Street, New York, 
Telephone: 610 Plaza 

CLAUDE WARFORD, 

rENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House, 

1425 Broadway, New York. 





BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York, 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF 
143 West 42nd St., 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


1425 Broadway 
ew York, 


All mail to 


and Saturdays. 
Norwalk, Conn 


Wednesdays 


11 Morgan Avenue, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


50 West 67th Street 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


Special Summer Course from June 1 to Sept. 1. 


New York 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano 
Address, J. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Leschetizky Method. 
Residence (61st St.) 


Teacher of the 


Studio: 7%5 Lexington Ave, 
2685 Plaza. 
Steinway Hall 


Telephone, 
Downtown Studio: 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
PEACHER OF SINGING, 
West Nine.y-tourth Street, New York City 
lel, 


316 


go2z8 Riverside 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOk 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E, 6ad St. 
Complete musical given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


education 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DUENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, \ iolinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and @ 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS, 
Style Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West s&8th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 





May 16, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12ist St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1161 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1918 





222 West Fourth Street 


SILVERMAN’S “==. 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street 


MORTIMER WILSON] = 


Comneae--Caane 
62 West 45th Street 








Chicago 








W YORK 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher otf 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher Y Alexander Heinemann, 
229 West 1ogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WHT LARD aust 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J, EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE 


BIRDIGE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, 
Respiration. Pupils pepeered or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others itt Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE == 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xccompaniet” 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building - Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Pay 0, S. MADE 


Baritone 


Concert -Oratorio-Recital 


Address: 
31 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: Bedford 1040-R 














Diction, 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF boasnar- 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - New York 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DUFAULT 2 


In America Season agree Address: Hotel Well- 
ington, 7th Ave. and ssth St. New York City. 





Knabe Piano Used 








Edouard Dufresne’ 


BARITONE 


Oratorio Recital Concerts © 
Menegomont: . 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


? RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME, 


BUCKHOUT 








COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello,Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IIL. 


Ralph C CO KK 


Feather of Stag 
Studie 31, ‘Matrep pe Gygse Yons House Building 


MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER oo SSeeens 











| poabbeg | iitris 


CH. LAGOURGUE ° Concert Carinenint 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Send for perticulars. 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon 














SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union a ical Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave., i York. 


“FLECK Se 
Gustaf Holmquist 
BA Ss S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicage. III, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOAQUIN JACOBSEN—Pianist 


Teacher of Piano 


Residence Studio: 40 West 69th Street, New York 
Phone: 8421 Columbus 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








Tel. ake mn 























Bonels VALERI::: 


~ BERKSHIRE 
STRING QUARTET 


HUGO WORTSCHAR 
CLARENCE EVA 
SERGEI MOTLARSKY 
EMMERAN STOEBER 
Mgt: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 





Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Sincine 


Indorsed by C haliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, etc. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclesive Mesagement: ALY A YOEDISCH 
25 W. 42ad Street New York 














WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


IMPOSITION and CONDUCTI 


Address: PB .. of Musical Courier, 437 rine Ave., N.Y, 





tates HOFFMANN 2 


Sr, Paut. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. femmes Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION, 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 
soot Sheridan Road, ‘ 


Home Address: 








Chicago, Ill. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts ‘ine Arts Building — 
TE HR CONTRALTO 
Os J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 





_Chicago 





Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VIOLA COLE 


—_———— PIANIS 
612 Fine Arts Fine Arts Bldg 


LEON RICE 


AMERICAN 
= yond Broadway ao 86th Street, Rn mw City 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, I11. 


JOHN BLAND, 


Tenor 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 





 GHCAGO. ILL. ILL. 


TENOR 


ATEAN 














Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Pelibormente 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


STUDIO: Steinway bd 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 


ARTHUR F. 


KIBBE 


Conductor 
Fulton County Choral 
Soctety of 


Gloversville and Johnstown, 


New York 




















CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


24 WEST 7stu ST., NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





= MURPHY ; 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
a te 


New York 


For concert 
1 West 34th Street, 





MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
109 West 45th Street 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: 7 May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., ,Columbus, Ohio. 


New York City 








Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Orgra 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORDELIA AYER PAINE 


NISTE 
Concert Direction: Mes E. Esyee. Dime Bank Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich 


HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 
Residence Phone : 








$22 Fine Arts Bidg., 
“THE DEVIL’S LOVE SONG” 














Charles 


is successfully sung by Louis Graveare, 

. Clark, Hartridge Whipp «nd many others. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


Soprano 


Concert, Oraterle, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 
An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
214 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, California. 





K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Summer Course 
June 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 








VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














haven oe ¥ the nny proficiency, Amer. o 
Author of Books on a 
at 30 Set ae Avenue, Boston, M 


ie i@ H:A-GRANT-SINGING & 


A. Grant # noted teaching gives postive 
heals control and increases th It hi : 
restored and turned many bbe = into 


artistic 5 
“Pen Works on Singing.” Wm. W. Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier.” 


Send for cir, of his famous ¢ 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated 


ponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures om Opera and 
Appreciation. 


Musical 


STUDIOS :' 962 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 661 CIRCLE 








4 


Meir DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST 


Special Summer Classes, June «5 to September 1 
611 W. 127th Street, N.Y. City Telephone Morningside 7357 


H. 
TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 1, 
1445 Seundway, New York. 








CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


TENOR 


Coneert—Oratorio— Festival 
Akron, Ohio 


ovsim 


Address id 








i 





MUSICAL 


s MARGOLIS Sx 


628 Riverside Brive, 4, ¥ Phone. Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel d rie 


Edith Rubel: Marie Roemact. Brenda 








+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N, Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 





California 





J. WARREN Condector — (oach— Accompanist 


New York. 350 W. Sith 6. 
Pittebargh Mgt. Francie C. 
Weller, 98) Union Arcade. 


Available to Artiste on Tour in Middle West 


# CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL sina. 


QRATORIO- RECITAL-PUPILS cu 


400 Fine Arts Bidg. cago 
Phone: 8324 Wabash 


wore? FILING 


HARPIST 
Studio: s32 West 85th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 8265 











Met.: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 
REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Address; 61 West 40th St., New York. Phone 507 Bryant 





HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhettan Ave.. New York Phone:  Beratngstde 668 


I can i good vocal or instrumental artiete 

exceptional opportunities to appear throughout the 
United States with Mortimer Kaphan. “Portrayals 
of Dickens’ Characters in Costume. Hatz D. 
Youns, Secretary, yo West 68th Street, New York, 
Phone Columbus 7479. 


» ASCHENFELDER 


Piano Inestructi 
New York 





Studios: 161 West 7ist Street, 





HERBERT MILLER ute 


716 Fine Arte Building 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late BMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
vupGs Aasaptes Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
601 WEST 166th STREET. NEW YORE. PHONE AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
ohtderss, Suite 1107 Fiset National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, P 


UEMMELI 


R 
I Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
Pittsbargh Managemen : Frances G. Weller, Usien Arcade, Pittsbargh 





























Permanent 











? REUTER 


PIANIST 


H 6258. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 


 wroo 








Vecel and Piano 
Concerts and Lectures 


147 Weet 111th Street New York 


Phone Cathedral 8564. 


HASSLER FOX 


Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 183 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 7 £. 87th St., "Phone Lenox 2880 














Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 4” branches taught 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Canape!, Director 





WELTMAN 


CONSERVATSR;S(C 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Music School with a personality. 
Write for Year Book Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass, 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of He Compositions and His Famous 
Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Care of ware SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOR 











COURIER 


May 16, 1918 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


"[ HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which “4 still being built by its ie 


@ Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ee tone 
qualities and durability $ s 





THE CABLE COMPANY, 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
Chicago =: 


MAKERS 














1854——--NEW 


BRADBURY 


YORK——1918 











@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 




















{ CHAPMAN GOOLD "72 
Hee of HOTEL MARTINIQUE 









600 Rooms 
400 Baths 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Conv 


facing street, southern exposure, 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 


NEW YORK 


ient for Am ts, 
Shopping or Business 





157 Pleasant Rooms, 
with Private Bath, 
$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms, 
with Private Bath, 


$3.00 PER DAY 








IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo0-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Frances C. Weller, 981 Union Arcade 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Concers and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: M 

House Bldg. A F.— Broadway, N. Y. 
974, T Loring, and mony others 
t in the Spamals ond Concert worlds. 








Georce C. Huey 


Teacher of Piano 


ADVANCED PUPILS ONLY 


Studio: 305 Cameraphone Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















BN DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSIGAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 
Faculty of over fifty unsurpassed equipment. 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 

For Catalog address Business Manager. 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, 





Detroit, Mich. 











PIETRO A. YON 


World Famous 
CONCERT ORGANIST and COMPOSER 
will make his first American transcontinental tour 


for recitals and dedications of new organs from 
June 1 to September 30. 


Booking now open 
A. LAUPER. Manager, 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 








Buy W. S. S. 


$4.16 


Maturing in 1923 at $5.00 
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FINE MUSIC FEATURES 
CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 
Under Ysaye’s Baton, Famous Biennial Celebration Up- 


holds Its Traditional High Standard—Huge 
Attendance at All the Concerts 





Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” and Stillman-Kelley’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” (Premiére) Score Chief 
Triumphs 


Distinguished Soloists and Cincinnati Orchestra Con- 
tribute Notable Performances 


Under the shadow of war the twenty-third. Cincinnati 
May Festival (founded in 1873) took place at Music Hall, 
May 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. It was fitting that this festival be held 
at this time. The enemy must be made to realize that 
American morale, American spirit, Ameri- 
can idealism cannot be halted or even hin- 
dered. This country is not ready, nor will 
it ever be ready, to yield to a force that 
seeks to choke high aspiration, and to ban 
beauty from the world. Artillery shall not 
substitute art. The roar of cannon shall 
not sound the dead march for all the na- 
tions. German propaganda has let the 
world know that concerts and opera and 
music festivals flourish in all the cities of 
the Fatherland even while its sons are 
dying and its women and children are 
hungering. Let Germany know then that 
concerts, and opera, and music festivals 
continue here and receive undiminished 
attention and no less enthusiastic support z 
even while our vast land is in the throes 
of unexampled pre paration to carry out its 
self imposed mission of freeing the world 
from political oppression and from the 
execrable and accursed tyranny of mili- 
tarism. 

The note of unquenchable patriotism 
was sounded at the very opening of the 
Cincinnati May Festival, when the chorus 
of 1,000 singers, the Cincinnati Orchestra, = 
and the audience of 4,000 persons joined = 
in a heart warming rendering of “The = 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

As J. H. Thuman wrote in the En- 
quirer, May 8, 1918: “A volume of tone, 
swelling forth from hearts palpitating 
with genuine Americanism, filled the 
classic auditorium of Music Hall as it has 
not been filled in many years. It was 
singing not only with the voice of the mul- 
titude, but with every mind and soul as 
well, and if now and then a voice quavered 
and a throat felt as if it were to choke, it 
was but the sentiment welling up from ; 
the hearts of the people and an eloquent = 
tribute to the wonderful spirit of the oc- 
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casion. Thus, as no festival before and, = 
God pray, none ever again, was the = 
twenty-third May Festival inaugurated 


last night.” 
The Civic Interest 

All roads led to Music Hall the night 
of May 7. In Cincinnati the May Fes- 
tival is not a thing that appeals to a select 
class, an inner brotherhood, a closed circle 
of esoteric music worshippers. From the 
days when Theodore Thomas was the mu- 
sical chief of the vital Ohio city, and 
Frank van der Stucken, the Conservatory 
of Music and the College of Music fol- 
lowed so faithfully in his footsteps, Cin- 
cinnati always has believed that music & 
must be made popular in order to serve 
its highest purpose. As a result, all classes 
of society in that community participate 
personally and keenly in every local musi- 
cal manifestation. Public school children 
and business men—the two strata usually 
furthest removed from music—are af- : 
filiated in Cincinnati with the best kind of music. Even 
the recent permanent conductors there, Leopold Stokowski 
and Dr. Ernst Kunwald, were impressed with this demo- 
cratic musical spirit in the Queen City, and they succeeded 
in fostering and developing it. Such gentlemen as Law- 
rence Maxwell, J. G. Schmidlapp, A. Clifford Shinkle, 
Charles P. Taft and Frank B. Wiborg have for many 
years kept watchful care over the popularization of the 
May Festival, and in consequence it always was an insti- 
tution that all the people of Cincinnati looked upon as a 
a celebration peculiarly their own. 


“The Seasons” Opens Festival 








civic event, 


Another omen of war times was the presence in the 
conductor’s stand of Eugen Ysaye, Belgian refugee, forced 
because of his country’s plight to come to America, a land 
he knew and loved, and to make his home among us. The 
events that led up to the retirement of Dr. Kunwald and 
the selection of Ysave as his successor in the leadership of 
the orchestra and the festival are too fresh in the public 
mind to need recapitulation now. 

There was a real thrill of expectation when the massive 
and majestic Ysaye raised his baton for the commence- 
ment of Haydn’s oratorio, “The Seasons.” He had been 
able to do only three weeks of rehearsing, but the stories 


HOWVMVAVOUAES ALLTEL 


© Mishkin, 
The famous Belgian violinist and conductor, who now has taken up the baton as head of 


He was engaged also as leader of the May Festival in that city 
Bach's “St. 


N.Y. 


the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
(May 7-11) and scored a pronounced success in such monumental 
Matthew’s Passion,”’ Haydn’s “The Seasons,” 
New Life,” Beethoven's “Eroic: ~ 
seems destined to be a potent ap 


of his prowess with the baton and of his personal control 
over the players and singers were rife in Cincinnati for 
days before the opening concert of the festival. 

He showed at once through the dynamic degrees he used 
as a foundation, that he pitched his Haydn at the proper 
scale. No sensationalist, no modernizer at any tonal cost, 
no revolutionary remaker of old scores, is Ysaye. Himself 
always a reverential and loving devotee of the classics in 
his solo performances on the violin, Ysaye made it clear 
very quickly that he is content as an orchestral director 
to let the music of the masters speak for itself, that his 
message is that of a faithful interpreter rather than of an 
arbitrary baton virtuoso who imposes his wilful fancy on 
the wishes of the composer. Ysaye set forth all the sweet- 
ness, the light, the cheer, and also the deep feeling of 
Haydn. 

“The Seasons” is full of lovely orchestral writing and 
all of it lay near to Ysaye’s heart, as one could sense in his 
publishments. The beauty of line and the delicacy of color 

(Continued on page 6. 








EUGEN YSAYE, 


works as 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 


symphony, etc. Ysaye was féted by the 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
ADDS FAME TO SPRINGFIELD 


Distinguished Artists and Local Soloists, Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, Municipal Organ, and 
Inspiration of Large Audiences Make 
Unusual Success 


The sixteenth annual May Music Festival was a truly 
brilliant affair. Although not as elaborately planned as in 
some less problematical times, it nevertheless had features 
of uncommon interest and rare musical value. The bright, 
particular high lights in the ensemble were the superb in- 
strumental embellishment furnished by Richard Hageman 
and his Metropolitan Opera House orchestra of fifty pieces, 
and the astonishing exhibition of piano virtuosity by Ethel 
Leginska, Those would be, in themselves, enough to lend 
distinction to any festival series, and with the other offer- 
ings, they rounded out a remarkable wealth of good things. 

The festival’s official beginning was the organ recital by 
William Churchill Hammond of the Mt. Holyoke College 
faculty, on Sunday, April 28, on the splendid auditorium 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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FITCHBURG CHORAL SOCIETY’S 
ANNUAL SPRING FESTIVAL 
Splendid Performances by Festival Chorus and Orches- 


tra Under Nelson P, Coffin—Henry Hadley’s 
“Ode to Music” a Feature 





Soloists Include Mabel Garrison, Marie Sundelius, Inez 
Barbour, Merle Alcock, and Messrs. Karle, 
Murphy, Werrenrath and Glenn 


Large Attendances and Great Enthusiasm Mark Each 
Concert and Matinee 
The annual Spring Festival of the Fitchburg Choral 
Society, Nelson P. Coffin, director, was held on Thurs- 
day and Friday, April 25 and 26, in the City Hall, 
Fitchburg, Mass. Unhampered by considerations which 
in the past have interfered with the full 
nvr mit realization of its wishes, the society 
was in a position to prepare this year’s 
festival with ample equipment for all 
its concerts large chorus reinforced 
with new voices, a well organized or 
chestra and soloists of the first rank. 
The festival opened informaily with 
a matinee for normal and high school 
pupils on Thursday afternoon, The 
program began with “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” sung by members of the 
society and the audience This was 
followed by the presentation of prizes 


to high school students by Superin- 
tendent Robinson, after which Princi- 
pal Thompson addressed the students 


Mr wished to 
impress 
generosity 
of the city, 


Thompson said that he 
every one present with the 
of a prominent music lover 
who not only provided the 
prizes awarded, but also secured the 
orchestra and thereby guar- 
anteeing the success of this year’s fes 
tival 

The soloists at the 
were Mabel Garrison, 
Metropolitan Opera 
Lambert Murphy, tenor. 
son sang beautifully two beloved old 
songs, “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground” and “The Last Rose of Sum 
mer.” Mr. Murphy contributed an 
other old favorite, “Darling Nellie 
Gray,” his second number being “The 
Songs of Araby.” ty request, Miss 
Garrison and Mr. Murphy added to the 
printed program the duet, “Go to Sleep, 
Lena Darling.” The accompaniments 
were played by Miss Garrison’s hus 
band, George Siemonn 
The processional march 
nod’s “Queen of Sheba” 
played by the orchestra, 
rection of Louis Eden, 
gram was brought to a 
by the singing of “La 
the audience 


soloists, 


children’s concert 
soprano of the 
Company, and 
Miss Garri- 


from Gou- 
was splendidly 
under the di 
and the pro- 
stirring close 
Marseillaise” by 
and chorus. 


First Public Concert, Thursday Evening 


The first of the three public concerts 
was given on Thursday evening. The 
Fitchburg Daily Sentinel, April 26, 
contained a very interesting and com- 


plete review of this concert, from which 
the following excerpts are quoted: 


The opening concert fulfilled all anticipations 
Seldom, if ever, has the large and 
finely drilled festival chorus been heard to better 
advantage, while the eminent soloists engaged for 
the opening night met all expectations of their 
audience and scored an unqualified success, indi 
vidually and collectively, throughout the eve 
ning. The orchestral support was not only ade 
quate to all demands of both soloists and chorus 
but contributed its full share toward lifting the 
plane of the entire performance to a point not 


“The 





nit 





heretofore attained 
Varied in character, and of sustaining interest and ever increasing 
pleasure, the program opened with “Spring,” from Haydn's “The 
Seasons,” chosen as the opening work of the evening. This proved 
a fortunate choice in all respects and an admirable vehicle for the 


introduction of chorus, orchestra and 
the 1918 festival. A _ miscellaneous 
the visiting artists followed, after 
concluded with the famous church 


patrons of 


soloists to the 
7 } 


program of solo offerings by 
which the formal program was 
gcene from Mascagni’s popular 


one act opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana:” In keeping with the spirit 
of the times, however, the evening was not actually brought te 
a close untill all the festival forces, soloists, chorus and orchestra, 
and the audience joined in a stirring rendition of the National 
Anthem, ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The concert was presented under the capable ee m of Conductor 
Nelson P. Coffin, whose efforts have been responsible in large 
a measure for the success of previous festivals The 
orchestra was one of forty men, all recognized artists of true fes 
tival attainments, making up an organization that merited its full 
share of the enthusiastic praise that was generously bestowed upon 
the festival forces throughout the evening 

The ability of the visiting soloists was in keeping with the high 
standard of the entire program, genuine ovations of almost unprece 
dented enthusiasm being extended to each during the evening 
These were Mabel Garrison and Marie Sundelius, sopranc both 
of whom are among the best known American artists who hove been 
associated with the Metropolitan Opera Company, of New York; 


who created so favorable an 
was immediately chosen 
and Wilfred Glenn, 


Theo Karle, tenor, also of that city, 
impression at last season’s festival that he 
as one of the tenors for this season’s program, 
one of New York's best known bassos 
Margaret Keyes, announced as the festival contralto, was pre- 
vented from keeping her engagement as the result of sudden illness, 


(Continued on page 7.) 
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is Haydn score are not exceeded in any of his other 
ks, and the conductor maintained this nicety of spirit 
roughout his reading, balancing proportionately even such 
irger tonal outbursts as the several grandiose fugues and 
impressive episode of the storm. The voices and or 
estral instruments formed a fine and finished whole and 
ve of the shadings in color or nuances of interpretation 
ted by Ysaye’s baton went lost through lack of com- 
and or unanimity of response. He is a real choral leader. 
He understands the voice in its mass management and in 
ibtle application. He secured fortissimos and pianis- 
ut will, and between the two he accomplished also 
‘ termediary stages of tonal volume. Here and there 
vere very slight hesitations in attack, but they were plainly 
the result of nervousness and perhaps also of certain in- 
te e training received by the chorus before the coming 
, e. It is next to impossible to make a chorus undo 


weeks many of the things it has learned during 
rehearsing. Ysaye’s beat is clear, direct, forceful, 
| He has large gestures, plainly visible and 
His demeanor is dignified, easy, masterful. 
personality He inspires confidence. He 
feel that he knows his metier and is 
experimentalist. Beauty of tone, dignity of ex- 
ind clearness of outline appeared to be his main 
in “The Seasons.” He demonstrated his art 
t satisfyingly and the first evening of the festival ended 
ete triumph for the new conductor. He en 
ired himself especially to the audience by his comrade 
ingers and the orchestra, 
orus lived up to its reputation for skillful, musical, 
ntelligent singing. It is one of the leading choral 
the world, and its long experience in the per- 
rmance of the mightiest oratorios shows in the ease 
vhich these expert choristers conquer all the technical 
asked of them by the conductor 
carried off the solo honors of the even 
r her rendering was flawless, while Evan Williams 
lost his place, and Clarence Whitehill once iost the 
The Garrison voice and singing art are essentially 
well suited sustained lyricism of the Haydn meas 
ré Che soprano’s limpid tones and smooth style won 
uunced recognition and she received a mighty degree 
Evan Williams, the oratorio veteran, 


r e listener 


! ith «tine 


mal teat 
\yarrison 


im the 


nal applause 





pite of his mishap, handled his music with artistic dis 
rimination and was liked particularly because he delivered 
t with deep and convincing feeling. Clarence Whitehill 


noble voice with true art, his phrasing, de- 
liction being of the highest order 

Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” 

day of the festival, May 8, brought another 
with Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” the 
t half performed from 5 to 6:30 p. m., the second part 


jected | 


cry int 


en concert 


(1) Merle Alcock, (2) Evan Williams, (3) Lambert Murphy, (4)Reinald Werrenrath, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


It is to the credit of the Cincinnati choral sponsors that 
they continue to keep their programs in consonance with 
the very highest standards, so that the great masterworks 
for massed voices and orchestra may be heard with com- 
parative frequency and in competent performance. The 
“St. Matthew Passion” represents much of Bach’s biggest 
writing, and unlike most other oratorios, its text teilé a 
story of intense and cumulative interest, winding up with 
the final earthly moments of the Saviour. The audience 
had been requested not to applaud during the hearing and 
not to festivalize the occasion by wearing ceremonial garb. 
As a result, the proper atmosphere of attention and devo- 
tion was achieved. 

The chorus was splendidly effective in everything it was 
asked to do and the few little technical slips which oc- 
curred mattered not in the least when weighed in the 
palance with the sustained volume, accuracy, variety, and 
pitch steadiness exhibited by the choristers throughout the 
taxing work. Ysaye had made himself familiar with the 
letter of the score, and also he reflected its exalted 
spirit very impressively on the whole. Here and there his 
tempi were not familiar to those who have heard other 
performances of the “St. Matthew,” but they carried con- 
viction nevertheless, and were not extreme enough to sug- 
gest that the conductor had made them arbitrary for the 
sule purpose of creating effect or registering a so-called 
“reading.” The chorals in this oratorio are too many in 
number and too long individually. Originall? they were 
supposed to be sung by the audience in conjunction with 
the chorus, and doubtless the Leipsic burghers and their 
good wives and daughters got lots of fun out of being 
part of the show. It didn’t matter in those days whether 
an oratorio lasted one hour or nine. Time was not at 
a premium in 1730 or so, and there was no 300 mile battle- 
front in Flanders 

The boys’ choruses, the words of Jesus, the arias with 
flute, oboe, violin (“O Pardon Me, My God”), viola da 
gamba, English horn (“Ah, Golgotha”), and Jesus’ replies 
to his judges and defamers constitute a degree of musical 
inspiration which only three or four other composers ever 
have reached. Emil Heermann, by the way, played his 
violin obligato beautifully. 

With the assistance of a strikingly effective solo equip- 
ment, the “St. Matthew” made an emphatic popular suc- 
cess, and its lengths passed bearably. Mme. Matzenauer 
gave a noble, full toned and deeply affecting rendering. 
Her handling of the difficult Bach singing line was superb 
in legato, phrasing and emotional coloring. Reinald Wer- 
renrath, as Jesus, touched perhaps the highest artistic point 
he yet has gained. His delivery of the affecting episodes 
had wonderful naturalness, sincerity and vocal quality. Ex- 
ceptional intelligence, too, guided his presentation of the 
great text. Lambert Murphy, as the Evangelist, a most 
exacting part, covered himself with glory. The consist- 
ently high tessitura bothered him not in the slightest, and 
his tone projectments remained vital and fresh to the very 
end. He was a tower of strength in the rendering. Evan 


Williams did not measure up at all times to his best abil- 
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ities and appeared to be indisposed. During some of his 
solos, however, he revealed his customary vibrancy of 
tone, smooth delivery and intimate knowledge of oratorio 
style and diction requirements, Clarence Whitehili was 
another artist who did not shine ideally in the Bach music, 
and he, too, seemed not to be in his top form. The dra- 
matic element, however, made itself felt in the larger mo- 
ments of his solos. Charles T. Tittman, a young basso, 
possesses a large voice of excellent quality, and treats his 
texts understandingly. Carl Formes, basso, sang well and 
made a strong impression. That always fine artist, Mabel 
Garrison, won surprised and unstinted admiration. Her 
reputation has been got chiefly as a coloratura soprano, 
and astonishment reigned supreme when her limpid, even 
legato tones floated out in the long melodic periods of 
Bach, and she showed herself conversant with the best 
traditions of the oratorio manner, She sang exquisitely. 
[he audience told her so. Merle Alcock’s richly colored 
voice and her very musical treatment of her material 
scored decisively, and she had a strong individual success 
io her credit. 

Some of the organ playing was not up to the mark, 
and at one place the boys had to begin over again because 
of a baton cue that did not connect, 
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Beethoven’s “Eroica” Heard 


On Thursday afternoon, May 9, the first of the symphony 
programs brought about widespread interest, especially on 
the part of out of town visitors, who were anxious to 
gauge Ysaye as an orchestral director. 

He led off with Beethoven’s “Fidelio” overture, which 
had a somewhat cautious and conventional interpretation ; 
but, then, it is not a very exciting or even imaginative com- 
position. Mme. Matzenauer sang the scene and aria, “Thou 
Monstrous Fiend” (“Abscheulicher”), and put vehemence 
and propulsiveness into her publishment, even though 
there are many other numbers which seem better adapted 
to her. 

3eethoven’s “Eroica” told its strong story graphically 
under Ysaye’s baton. The very beginning had a touch of 
sentimentality that lent charm to the string passages, but 
otherwise no startling innovations came to light. The 
ideas and feelings of an experienced and cultured musi- 
cian were reflected in the Ysaye version of the “Eroica,” 
and if now and then a touch of severity was missed, it 
was made up for by unwonted poetry and tonal loveliness 
in other episodes. Ysaye grows a trifle meditative from 
time to time, and then his tempi take on something of 
momentary sedateness, but this is the result of intense 
feeling and never of lack of temperament. He rhap- 
sodizes with the youngest of them, and his fortes and 
appassionatas miss nothing of force and fire. 

Ysaye asked the audience to rise during the playing of 
the funeral march, “in memory of the dead on the Euro- 
pean battlefields.” All the orchestra except the cellists 
stood also. The movement was taken at a satisfyingly 
accelerated tempo, in spite of its “adagio assai” superscrip- 

(Continued on page 16.) 





(s) Florence Hinkle, (6) Giovanni Martinelli (© by Mishkin), (7) Margaret Matzenauer (© by Victor Georg); (8) Eugen 


Ysaye (@ by Mishkin), (9) Mabel Garrison (© by Mishkin), (10) Clarence Whitehill (© by Mishkin). 
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FITCHBURG FESTIVAL 
(Continued from page 5.) 
while Merle Alcock, another well known festival artist who had been 
engaged as substitute for Miss Keyes, was unfortunately taken ill 
after her arrival in this city, 

Miss Garrison gracefully consented to appear in two solo offerings, 
which prevented any cutting in the length of the program, while the 
excerpt from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” announced as the final num- 
ber, was given with the contralto solo omitted. This’ was the only 
opportunity afforded Miss Sundelius on Thursday evening, as assist- 
ing artist in this number, festival patrons being permitted to more 
fully enjoy her artistry in the afternoon, when she was the assist- 
ing soloist in the matinee program. 

Soloists appearing in the presentation of “Spring,” from_ the 
Haydn work, on Thursday evening, were Miss Garrison as Jane, 
Mr. Karle as Lucas, and Mr. Glenn as Simon, the farmer. The 
effort was an admirable one in every way, the enlarged and care- 
fully selected festival chorus of over 200 voices making an unusu- 
ally favorable impression, . Mr. Glenn’s rendition of the 
familiar air, “With joy the impatient husband ,” frequently used 
in concert and recital, and the duet by Miss Garrison and Mr. 
Karle, assisted by the chorus, gave special enjoyment. 

Miss Garrison filled in the age allotted to Miss Keyes in the 
solo offerings, with a wonderfully artistic rendition of the famous 
soprano aria from ‘‘Traviata,” a number which demands the highest 
degree of art and vocal technic on the part of the singer. This was 
followed by a genuine ovation, as was her own programmed num- 
ber, given later in the evening, when she sang the “Polonaise” 
from “Mignon,” another vocal writing that is far beyond the scope 
of any but the most finished artist. The “Traviata” offering was 
conducted by George Siemonn, well known in New York musical 
circles as a musician and composer, and husband of Miss Garrison. 
“Baby,” a beautiful musical setting by Mr. Siemonn of a clever 
little poem, was given by Miss Garrison as one of her encore num- 
bers, with piano accompaniment by Mr. Siemonn, while her choice 
of “Dixie” as another encore offering provoked a spontaneous wave 
of applause that almost drowned the orchestral introduction and 
won one of the most enthusiastic demonstrations of the evening. 

Mr. Karle’s choice for his solo appearance was the “Che gelida 
manina” aria for tenor from Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” a number 
of melodic beauty and delightfully suited to the artist, especially 
bringing out the lyric beauties of his voice. “When the Boys Come 
Home,” a recent composition by Spross, was given a spirited and 
artistic rendition by the singer, both its singing and the patriotic 
poem, as given with faultless diction, contributing to make it 
another of the evening’s favorites. “Twilight,” by Given, a beau- 
tiful little example of modern composition, which Mr. Karle sang 
at last season’s festival, was repeated last evening, in response to 
a multitude of requests from chorus members and patrons of last 
year’s festival. 

Mr. Glenn earned the same sort of enthusiastic ovation that was 
accorded the preceding artists when he sang “I Am a Roamer Bold,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Son and Stranger,” a song admirably suited 
to a voice of his calibre. Mr. Glenn responded to the insistent 
applause with Westgate’s “Jf I Could Know,” a song of direct 
contrast in style, but given with equal art and earning several more 
recalls for the singer. 

Mme. Sundelius was heard with great pleasure in brief passages 
for soprano in the church scene from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” which 
gave the audience opportunities to further enjoy the really mag- 
nificent work of this season’s festival chorus. The singing of the 
National Anthem then brought to a close that which may be con- 
servatively characterized as the most successful and gratifying 
opening concert of the several festival programs that have been 
presented by the Choral Society to the music lovers of Fitchburg 
and vicinity. 


Friday Matinee; Marie Sundelius, Soloist 


The Fitchburg Daily Sentinel had the following to say 
regarding the matinée performance : 

Never before in the annals of the Choral Society has the matinee 
performance of the annual spring festival so nearly equalled the 
evening concerts in the interest of festival patrons, nor attained so 
high a rank in its importance to the success of the festival. The 
program was presented in City Hall on Friday afternoon to an 
audience that equalled that of the preceding evening in its propor- 
tions, practically every seat being occupied. The audience was 
not only large, but attentive and enthusiastic. 

As has been the custom for several years, the matinee program 
was chiefly orchestral, this not only being the chief opportunity 
provided the festival orchestra to display its ability as a strictly 
concert organization, but also the most interesting program, per- 
haps, to the many patrons of the festival, whose individual musical 
interests are centered in instrumental or orchestral music. As in 
past seasons, there wags one assisting vocalist, the artist being 
Marie Sundelius, soprano, heard all too briefly at the Thursday 
evening concert, but dividing honors with the orchestra on Friday 
afternoon. The ovations accorded Mme. Sundelius were such, in 
fact, as to give her a high rank among the favorite individual 
artists of the festival. 

s in recent seasons, the festival orchestra was conducted by 
Louis Eaton, to whom must be given the credit for the arrangement 
of not only an enjoyable but also an intensely interesting program, 
one worthy to rank in true musical value with any of the other 
festival concerts. . . There was no time during the entire 
program that Mr. Eaton and his men were not in full sympathy 
and understanding, making possible a superb and thoroughly artistic 
interpretation gf each number on the varied program. This offered 
music of many schools of composition, opening with the overture 
to Wagner’s “Rienzi,” followed by the famous “Surprise’’ symphony 
of Haydn, in which the contrasting movements brought out the 
true musicianship of the players in an especially enjoyable way. 
There was a group of unpretentious but wonderfully delightful 
little compositions for the string section of the orchestra, *which 
were among the favorites of the afternoon. These included a 
writing by Kriens, Sinigaglia’s “‘Hora mystica,” and a piquant little, 
melody by Victor Herbert, “Forget-me-not,” characteristic of the 
light melodious style of that popular American composer. “Finlan- 
dia,” written by Sibelius, Finland’s leading composer, and deeply 
significant to those students of national life as expressed in music, 
closed the program. . ... 4 j ‘ 

While Mme. Sundelius had been especially generous in assuming 
a substantial part in the program, the two program numbers were 
not enough to satisfy her audience, even if a group of five songs 
was offered upon her second appearance. Of remarkably pleasing 
appearance and possessing a gracious personality, Mme. Sundelius 
was a distinct favorite and sang her way into the hearts of her 
audience with her first number. . 

It is evident that Mme. Sundelius has the happy faculty of 
choosing songs that people like to hear, and then sings them in a 
manner seldom coneled at a local festival. While her faultless 
rendition of the favorite soprano aria fram Charpentier’s “Louise” 
created marked enthusiasm, it was her rendition of such songs as 
the old English “Oh, No, John, No,” the “Zuni Indian’s Wooing, 
a delightful little novelty in composition; and the Swedish folksong, 
“Love at Fourteen, at Seventeen, and Now,” sung in Swedish but 
prefaced with an explanation of the content of the text, that en- 
deared her to her audience. Her voice possesses a fullness and 
richness of tone that is unusually pleasing and even throughout 
the registers, while much of the real charm of. her public work is 
found in the truly artistic interpretative ability that brings out 
the best of every number. Two encores followed each appearance, 
while genuine enthusiasm and appreciation prompted the audience 
to sah her many more times to bow her acknowledgment. ; 

While the operatic aria offered by the singer was accompanied 
by the orchestra, the other songs were with piano accompaniment, 
in which Mabel E. Sheddon, the festival accompanist, contributed 
in no small measure to the success of the singer wand the enjoy- 
ment of her audience. As on the previous evening, the formal 
program was followed by the singing of “The Star pangled Ban- 
ner,” in which the audience, the many singers in the seats allotted 
to members of the Choral Society, and the orchestra, participated. 


Final Concert, Friday Evening 


The final concert of the Fitchburg Spring Festival, as re- 
ported in the Fitchburg Daily Sentinel follows in detail : 

The_ spring festival of the Fitchburg Choral Society came to a 
close Friday evening with a magnificent performance of the choral 
work, “Ode to Music,” composed by Henry Hadley, who was 
present to hear it, 

In choosing the f 1 
to be performed at this sprin 
music lovers the opportunity o 





“Ode to Music” for the principal choral work 
festival, the Choral Society gave 
hearing the latest creation of this 
listinguished American composer. Mr. Hadley spent two years in 
coanenians the ode, and it was finished in June, 1917. It had its 
first performance at the Worcester Music Festival. of that year 
i de a profound impression. . .-. 
a recpuautian of the “Ode to Music,” there were employed 
the chorus of 200 voices, the orchestra of forty pieces, a chorus 
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SELL LIBERTY BONDS. 


= (Left to right) Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, Alma Gluck and Le »pold Stokowski 


= in the campaign for. the Third Liberty Loan. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra and the Liberty Loan 


The Philadelphia Orchestra was particularly active in the 
campaign for the Third Liberty Loan. Of the subscrip- 
tion booths which lined Chestnut street, one was called the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Booth, and on two succeeding Sat- 
urdays, April 27 and May 4, Leopold Stokowski, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and his wife, who is known 


This photo raj h was taken at the foot of the Liberty Statue, City 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


Hall 


Square, 
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as Olga Samaroff on the concert stage, sold bonds for the 
cause of liberty. Ossip Gabrilowitsch and his wife, Clara 
Clemens (Mark Twain’s daughter), assisted Mr. and Mrs 
Stokowski, while Alma Gluck came over from New York to 
sing for the cause. A group of brass players from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra played patriotic airs, On May 4 
these patriotic musicians collected over $100,000 for th 
1.oan, 





of children and the soloists, Inez Barbour, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari 
tone. These forces were under the direction of the society's con 
ductor, Nelson P. Coffin. The soloists were eminently satisfactory, 
not only in their solo numbers, but also in their singing as a 
quartet, there being several beautiful numbers for four voices. 
These numbers gave exquisite pleasure, the voices blending beauti 
fully. Miss Barbour made her first appearance in this city at this 
concert, and gave great delight in her solos. She has a voice of 
very agreeable quality, sweet, even and pure throughout its entire 
range. Especially appealing was her rendering of her solo with 
chorus in the dance song and of the adagio with its tender theme 
Miss Alcock who was taken suddenly ill on Thursday, courageously 
ventured to appear rather than disappoint the society and patrons, 
though hardly in condition to do herself justice. It was evident 
that the full power and beauty of her voice could not be revealed 
under such a handicap, but even so she showed herself to an 
artist, and gave admirable aid in keeping the performance up to 
its high standard of excellence. Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, 
also made his first appearance in this city, and it was all too brief, 
for the character of his singing made the audience wish that they 
might hear more. His only solo number was in the prelude, “Where 
wilt thou lead me first?” Not only is Mr. Werrenrath a great 
artist by reason of the possession of a baritone voice of a partic 
ularly rich and sympathetic quality, but by reason of his intelli- 
gence and discrimination in its use. His diction is well nigh fault- 


less, his phrasing admirable, and his vocalization is colored to 
impart the of the song, to convey to the hearer its 
sentiment and mood. Many in the audience had heard Lambert 


Murphy before. He has always been a favorite in this city, but 
in his reappearance Friday evening it was disclosed how much he 
had developed as an artist. His voice has become a bigger voice, 
while retaining its pure tenor quality. His singing of the Iris 
solo was magnificent. Nor should mention be omitted of the chil 
dren’s chorus by the small people. They followed the baton of 
Conductor Coffin with watchful eyes and with instant response 
to its directions. aloe 

With this concert, the spring festival of 1918 came to a close. 
The concerts have been attended by an interested and enthusiastic 
audience. The true festival spirit has been in evidence throughout. 
It has afforded many delights. The attendants of the concert have 
been permitted to hear Mabel Garrison, easily one of the greatest 
coloratura singers of the day. They have been permitted to hear 
her incomparable rendering of the florid aria from “Traviata,” in 
the rendering of which she is unexcelled by the famous operatic 
stars of the present time. They have been permitted to hear such 
tenors as Theo Karle and Lambert Murphy, the lovely voices of 
Marie Sundelius and of Inez Barbour, and finally the impressive 
performance of the “Ode to Music,” the latest work of an American 
composer, which by its merit is bound to become a standard work 
in the music literature of America, and destined for immortality. 
The Choral Society is to be congratulated on its efforts to awaken 
interest in music, and on the many evidences that these efforts 
are now receiving the meed of public appreciation. 








Mabel Preston Hall for N. M. T. Convention 


Mabel Preston Hall, dramatic soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, sang at Cooper Union, New York, for 
the People’s Institute, on April 21, and so pleased her audi- 
ence that she was at once engaged to sing at the closing 
celebration of the Workers’ University, on May 4. Her 
success on this occasion was so pronounced that she was 
obliged to sing seven encores in addition to the operatic 
arias for which she was scheduled. 

Miss Hall has also been engaged to sing at the National 
Music Teachers’ Convention to be held in New York, 
June 24. She will sing arias from American operas and 
songs by American composers. 





Da Costa Sings at Camp Vail 


Blanche da Costa, the possessor of a beautiful so- 
prano voice of wide range, has been doing her “bit” 
by singing at the various camps situated in and around 
New York, her latest engagement being at Camp Vail, 
Silver Lake, N. J., on May 8. 


Sergeant Remfrey, Clarinetist 


_ William L. Remfrey, Minneapolis, Minn., who at present 
is serving in the capacity of clarinet soloist with the Kelly 
Field Band, has recently retufned to his squadron at Kelly 
Field, South San Antonio, Texas. Remfrey, accompanied 
by eleven other members of the band and orchestra, have 
been on the road for the past two months with the Follis 
Military. They have toured the states of Oklahoma and 
Texas, which forms a large part of the southern depart 
ment of the aviation schools and have had a wonderful 
trip, meeting many old friends in musical circles 

: Before enlisting in the army, Remfrey toured the United 
States in a single musical act with the one stringed fiddle 
on which he is a novice. He is now serving his second 
term of enlistment, as he was formerly a member of the 
10th Infantry Band at Indianapolis and when the trouble 
arose in Mexico some time ago, Sergeant Remfrey’s regi 
ment was among the first to arrive on the border. Rem 
frey is popular in the squadron in which he is located and 
oe the reputation of being the best clarinetist on the 
held, 


Marie Ruemmeli’s Playing 


The distinguished St. Louis pianist, Marie Ruemmeli, 
gave a delightful and instructive lecture-recital before the 
tcachers, pupils and sisterhood of the Notre Dame con 


vent recently in Milwaukee. The compositions played 
were Beethoven’s sonata, C sharp minor, Schumann's 
Traumerei,” Schubert-Liszt’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” 


Chopin’s waltz, C sharp minor, scherzo, B flat minor, 
Gignon’s prelude C minor, Massenet’s “Crepuscule,” Isidor 
Philipp’s “Feu Follets.” “The artist's excellent rendition 
of the beautiful prelude of Gignon, the French composer,” 
Says a competent reviewer, “was rewarded with hearty ap 
plause. As usual, Marie Ruemmeli’s superb artistic gifts 
her excellent musicianship, soulful interpretation, exquisite 
tone and impeccable technic were manifest throughout the 
program,” 


John Barnes Wells’ Engagements 


John Barnes Wells is concluding his usual active season 
May 3, he sang in West Orange, N. J.; May 7, in Engle 
wood, N. J.; May 9, with the Singers’ Club of Cleveland 
Ohio, which was his seventh appearance with this organiza 
tion. July 11, Mr. Wells will give a recital at the State 
Normal College, Kent, Ohio, and August 9, he will appear 
in a joint recital with Annie Louise David, at Lakeside 
Ohio. 


McCormack to Sing for Charity 


John McCormack has arranged to give another con- 
cert for a charity very dear to his heart—the New York 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum—on Sunday evening, 
May 26, at the New York Hippodrome. The concert 
will be under the patronage of Cardinal Farley and 
representative members of the Catholic laity : 


Matzenauer Booked with Cincinnati Orchestra 
As a result of her remarkably successful appearances 
at the Cincinnati Music Festival during the past week 
Margaret Matzenauer has just been engaged as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for its pair of 
concerts on January 3 and 4, 1919 





SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL 
(Continued from page 5.) 
organ here. Mr. Hammond played in his usual scholarly 
manner two beautiful Debussy numbers, in special memory 
f the greatest of the French moderns, Stoughton’s vividly 
sian Suite,” in three picturesque movements, 


leveloped “Per 
from Pleyel’s symphony in B flat, Bach’s A 


an “Andante” 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA, 


Pianist 


prelude and fugue, 
Brewer and Borodine \ feature of this “organ volun 
tary” to the festival was the appearance of the young bari 
tone, William H. Lippmann, of-Holyoke. His singing of 
a Hewitt romanza and Mendelssohn's “It Is Enough” was 
admirable. Mr, Lippmann recently sang solo parts in the 
Schubert Choir concerts here, and is now baritone of the 
Church of the Unity 

rhe well trained chous of 300 voices, under leadership, 

for the past fifteen years, of John J. Bishop, acquitted 
itself with unusual credit, and several times equalled its 
established record for excellence in ensemble It sang 
with rare precision and beauty of shading, and proved that, 
though the war has made serious inroads upon its person 
nel, enough fresh, young, vigorous and intelligent voices 
had been added to more than make up for any deficiency. 


The “Aida” Performance 
lhe performance of “Aida,” on Friday night, 
by a. “public rehearsal” with 
all the was a no 
table one. Mme. Homer 
Sure Of a welcome 
here, on this, her seventh 
festival appearance in 
Springfield, delivered splen 
didly her thrilling lines 
Marie Sundelius was en 
tirely adequate and satisfac 
tory in the title role, and 
gave, as she always does, 
a finished reading of her 
part. In the too small part 
of the high priestess, a so 
prano festival au 


Murlless 


minor 


prefaced 
s¢ kc ists, 


always 


new to 
diences, Marion 
Chapin, gave an excellent 
account of herself, her well 
cultivated voice easily filling 
the auditorium. This role, 
though short, is a severe 
test of the vocal powers of 
artists with far wider ex- 
perience, and Mrs, Chapin 
made a pronounced and con 
spicuous success of it She 
is an artist-pupil of Richard 
Hageman 

The men soloists were 
well suited to their tasks, 
especially Marion Green, in 
the scene between the father 
and daughter on the shores 
of the Nile. There was 
great interest BBL vole in 
the singing by Forrest La- 
mont in the hero’s part, this 
being his first appearance 
here since his success with 
the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. Mr. Lamont is a “re 
turned native,” having been 
born here, where his moth 
er and other relatives now 
reside. He sang the diffi 
cult arias with fine fervor 
and intelligence. José Mar- 
dones gave an eloquent res- 
onance to his rendition of 
the dual part of Ramphis, 
the high priest, and the king 
of Ethiopia. He gave all of 
his lines with fine dramatic 
emphasis, and created a dis- 
tinct impression for sincer- 
ity as well as genuine 


Right to left, 
coach and accompanist; 


. 
and pieces from Gaul, Frysinger, 


oman 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Artha 
rnest Newton Bagg, Spri 


Marion Green, 


Opera Company; Anna Case, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 


of the Musicat Courter. This picture was taken on the terrace of the Springfield mn 
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breadth of musicianship. In the small part of the mes- 

senger, Edward E, Hosmer, a local singer of promising 

attainments, vocalized exceedingly well from his modest 

place in the ranks in the tenor section of the chorus. 
Leginska Scores 

In another largely attended public rehearsal, on Satur- 
day morning, the unexpected addition of Ethel Leginska 
to the list of soloists greatly delighted everybody. She 
gave the great D minor concerto of Rubinstein at that 
time, as well as in her afternoon recital, with a truly aston- 
ishing brilliance, well displaying her amazing technic and 
her ability to idealize such a massive theme until it really 
“lives.” The encores were quite as brilliant as the an- 
nounced pieces, among them being the superb “Military” 
polonaise by Chopin and the Liszt “Campanella.” There 
is no doubt in the minds of those who heard her here 
that she measures fully up to high traditions already 
established for piano virtuosity in recent festivals by such 
artists as Grainger, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Tina Lerner and 
Olga Samaroff, 

Orchestral Concert 

There was a large and very responsive audience for the 
Saturday evening concert, in which Richard Hageman, 
with the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, did some 
extraordinarily fine work. Burgmein’s quaint “Florindo” 
and the Dvordk “Carneval” were particularly enjoyed by 
the devotees of orchestral music. The star of the occa- 
sion was one well calculated to shine—Anna Case—in her 
grass-green gown and shoes to match; it seemed at first 
as if there had pec my been brought to the stage a su- 
perb flower in its calyx, but when, in the course of an ex- 
ete Lo list of encores, she sang Julia Ward Howe's “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” as it has never been sung here 
before, she appeared like nothing so much as the incarna- 
tion of an aroused and unconquerable spirit. She fairly 
swept the great audience off its feet with her demand for 
“Everybody on the chorus,” and the audience, too, was in- 
spired to sing as it never sang before, with all the power 
of its multitudinous lungs. She sang the famous Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Land of India” song, and arias from Char- 
pentier and Donizetti, as well as pieces in lighter vein, 
with surpassing charm and clarity. One of these latter 
was the “Do Not Go, My Love,” by Richard Hageman, 
which that gentleman accompanied on the piano, 

Forrest Lamont was in fine voice and gave effectively 
the “La Bohéme” narrative, as well as an encore piece in 
which he was accompanied on the piano by Mr. Bishop. 
Mr. Green’s contributions to the artist’ s night concert were 
the prologue from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” and the 
famous “Toreador” song from “Carmen.” His diction, 
always in evidence, gave his work emphatic character. 
He sang the obligato part to Grieg’s weird “Discovery” 
with the male choir with dignity and forcefulness. The 
chorus quite distinguished itself with the singing of Fe- 
licia Heman’s “Breaking Waves Dashed High,” set to stir- 
ring music by George W. Chadwick. It was good to hear 
two such exaltedly patriotic themes as those of Mrs, He- 
mans and Mrs. Howe—words that mean great things in 
these trying times! 

This sixteenth year of festival activity had had admir- 
able support chorally and orchestrally. It was at first 
feared that the encroachments of war would have a weak- 
ening effect upon the occasion, but the management ex- 
presses itself as particularly well pleased with the manner 
in which its efforts have been received. 


ROUP OF FESTIVAL ARTISTS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Forrest Lamont, tenor of the Chicago Opera 


Company; Richard Hageman, 
Williston pogrene of the de Vally 


May 16, 1918 


Gottlieb Conducts Red Cross Concert 


The hospital committee of the New York Czeck Relief 
Association gave a Red Cross demonstration at Bohemian 
National Hall, 321 East Seventy-third street, New York, 
on Wednesday evening, May 8. Lady Anne Aygapetian 
told of Turkish and Hun atrocities, as she found them at 
Bagdad and in Russia, and made a strong plea for sup- 
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MARION MURLLESS CHAPIN, 


Soprano. 
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port of the Red Cross. Miss Trenholm, headworker of 
the East Side House Settlement, was honorary chairman. 

The musical program conducted by Jacques L. Gottlieb 
consisted of “The Star Spangled Banner,” “La Marseil- 
laise,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, Smetana’s 
“Dance of the Comedians,” “Russian Romance,” “Hymn 
of New Russia,” Bohemian selections, overture “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and “America.” The audience was 
large and enthusiastic, and loudly acclaimed the Ameri- 


Luyster’s Glee Club Sings in Brooklyn 

An audience of generous proportions heard an interest- 
ing and varied program of music and oratory in the Bap- 
tist Temple, Brooklyn, on Monday evening, May 13, when 
the Baptist Temple Auxiliary of the Red Cross gave a 
benefit entertainment. The speaker was Captain Arthur 
Rudd, of the American Embassy at Petrograd, “no orator 
like Brutus was, _ hs 
wom Plain, blunt man, who only 
—_ a spoke right on,” and told of 

5 the carnage and suffering he 
had seen in France and 
begged the women to knit 
and the men to deny them- 
selves their luxuries for the 
sake of the merciful Red 
Cross. 

Musically, the ‘singing of 
the Orpheus Glee Club, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., was the 
best part of the entertain- 
ment. Wilbur A. Luyster, 
the conductor, has a splen- 
didly trained and well bal- 
anced chorus of male voices 
and the men of his choir are 
alert and unanimous in fol- 
lowing his beat and indica- 
tions of expression. 

Edith Halle-Frank sang 
several soprano solos and 
Lucille Collette played a 
number of violin solos. 
Both of these young ladies 
were greeted with rounds 
of applause. 

The Orpheus Club sang 
the Soldiers’ Chorus,” a 
beautiful part song by 
Clough-Leighter, called “Oh 
Heart of Mine,” Neidlinger’s 
“Hush,” Warner’s “Wake, 
Miss Lindy,” Bland’s “Car- 
ry Me Back to Old Virgin- 
ny,” Bullard’s “Vagabon- 
dia,” Speaks’ “On the Road 
to Mandalay,” Forsyth’s 
“Old King Cole,” Crist’s 
“No Limit,” Kremser’s 
“Prayer at Thanksgiving.” 
One of the most applauded 
numbers was “Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old 
Kit Bag,” which was sung 
as an extra number. 

Edith Halle-Frank’s num- 
bers were “Vissi d’Arte,” by 
Puccini; “Sweet Little 
Woman of Mine,” Bartlett, 
and “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” by Beach. Lucille 
Collette played a polonaise 
by Vieuxtemps, “Caprice 
Viennois,” by Kreisler, and 
Gypsy Airs,” by Sarasate, 
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MUSICAL ECHOES FROM THE 
G. F. W. C. CONVENTION 


Hot Springs Does Itself Proud in Caring for the Dele- 
gates—Maud Powell’s Recital 


In last week’s issue the MusicaL Courter printed a 
long telegraphic account of the musical features which 
were so notable a contribution to the great biennial 
convention of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs that has just been held at Hot Springs, Ark, Hot 
Springs, it may be stated, though much smaller than 
the cities in which the convention is usually held, fully 
justified the decision of the G. F. W. C. in choosing it 
for a meeting place. The hotels were entirely adequate 
and the Oaklawn Auditorium plenty large enough to 
accommodate the great assemblage at the general ses- 
sions. Music rooms and dining halls provided the 
comfort and accommodation necessary for the confer- 
ences, luncheons, private banquets, etc., inseparably 
connected with the convention; and the Arkansas 
women proved that they appreciated their own re- 
sources and understood fully the demands imposed by 
such a huge conclave. There was no confusion, and 
neither delay nor excitement in allotting the delegates 
seats at either functions or sessions, tverything was 
done with a calm assurance and certainty that was im- 
pressive; and there is nothing too much to be said in 
praise of Arkansas hospitality! 

Music Day 

Mrs. William Dulaney Steele, of Sedalia, Mo., head 
of the General Federation’s department of music, re- 
ceived many well deserved compliments on the abun- 
dance, variety and quality of the artists and speakers 
whom she had selected for the musical part of the gen- 
eral program. Though there was music throughout 
the convention—assembly singing and various recitals 
forming a part of each day’s program—Thursday, May 
2, saw a large part of the day devoted to music, At 
the general assembly in the auditorium in the morning, 
Mrs. Steele presented her report on the musical activi- 
ties of the Federation, a most interesting and instruc- 
tive paper. She was followed by Prof. J. Lawrence 
Erb, whose address, “The Musical Awakening of To- 
day,” will be a feature of the next Educational Section 
of the Musicat Courter. In the afternoon, the music 
conference took place in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Eastman. The parts taken in this by Mrs, Francis 
Elliott Clark, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration, who spoke on “Music in Education”; Mrs, Ed- 
ward MacDowell, whose address, “Peterborough, an 
American Musical Ideal,’ was supplemented by illus- 
trations from Edward MacDowell, the piano numbers 
played by herself and the songs sung by Edna Thomas, 
soprano, an accomplished and sympathetic artist; and 
by Katherine Evans von Klenner, chairman of the mu- 
sic department of the New York City Federation of 
Music Clubs, who spoke on “Visualized Music and 
Preparedness by Propaganda,” have already been de- 
scribed in last week’s Musicat Courter. A substantial 
part of Mme. von Klenner’s interesting address will ap- 
pear in an early number of the MusicAL Courter, 

In the evening of the same day, Kenneth S. Clark, 
division song leader at Camp Meade, Md., attending 
the convention as official representative of the War 
Department Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
gave a most convincing demonstration before the gen- 
eral assembly of what music in a camp means to the 
soldiers, and showed by practical example how they 
are interested in it. 

Maud Powell’s Recital 

One of the pleasantest musical features of the con- 
vention was the recital given on Friday evening, May 
3, in the auditorium, by Maud Powell, violinist, with 
Arthur Loesser at the piano. Her short and interest- 
ing program was as follows: 
Two movements from violin concerto........00.+ee00+ Mendelssohn 
Marche Orientale ......cccscccccccccccccccsevcccecvees Beethoven 
Minuet 


E major P 
Song of . Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Serenade ....... ....Jensen-Powell 
Waltzing Doll .......... . .Poldini-Hartmann 
POROTIOR, COMOO a d.cccecciccnboancbcdseddeccades Powell (arranged) 

Miss Powell was at her best and held her audience 
throughout with the superb mastery of her playing. At 
















the end there was insistent applause, so that the artist 
added two numbers, a Chopin arrangement by Francis 
Macmillan and Cadman’s “Firefly.” Still the huge audi- 
ence was unsatisfied, and in answer to their clamor 
Miss Powell had the happy thought of playing first 
“The Arkansas Traveler” and then “Dixie.” The ex- 
citement may well be imagined. 


Those Who Helped 


Among those who contributed in one way or another 
to the success of the musical program of the conven- 
tion, in addition to those already mentioned, were Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, editor of the Musical Monitor, 
whose paper, “What the Music Clubs of America Are 
Doing,” was read, as she was unable to be present; 
Mrs. Jack Menier, violinist; Charlotte Bergh, Chicago, 
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MRS. WILLIAM DULANEY STEELE, 
Sedalia, Mo., chairman of music of the General Fede- 
ration of Women’s Clubs, who had entire charge of all 
the musical features of the great biennial convention 
of that organization which as been held at Hot 

Springs, Ark. 
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soprano; Genevieve Fodrae, Little Rock, violinist; Al- 
fred E. Bergen, baritone, Chicago; Mrs. W. H. Arnold, 
chairman of music of the Arkansas Federation and 
hostess at the music luncheon; Lida Wade Harrel, 
Tulsa, Ark.; Mrs. William Pedrick, chairman of the 
program committee of the biennial; Helen Louise 
Johnson, editor of Music; Lucile Harington Dole, 
New York, pianologues; Louise Lancaster, soprano, 
New York; Mrs. Pratt P. Bagon, pianist, Texarkana; 
the Little Rock Festival Chorus, Sara Yancey Kline, 
director; Mrs. G. H. Mathist, pianist; military band, 
Eighty-seventh Division, Camp Pike, Ark.; Mrs. E. F. 
Yancey, soprano, Sedalia, Mo.; Louise Hall, pianist, 
Arkadelphia, Ark.; Mrs. Newton N. Baker, soprano, 
patriotic singing, and Clara Louise Thurston, harpist, 
Chicago. 

Each and every one gave of his or her best with 
whole heart, and the result was a musical feast such 
as has seldom added to the interest and pleasure of 
one of the biennial conventions, 


Concert at Temple Emanu-El 


An audience, estimated to contain at least 2,500 persons, 
crowded Temple Emanu-El to the doors on Sunday even- 








ing, May 12, when a program of synagogal music was ren- 
dered under the direction of Kurt Schindler. There was 
no applause from the immense audience and consequently 
it is impossible to say which number on the program gave 
the greatest satisfaction, Perhaps the singing of the choir 
deserves the palm; good choir singing is rarer than good 
solo work. The four soloists were Inez Barbour, Mary 
Jordan, William Wheeler, and Frank Croxton. Needless 
to say the singing of such well known artists was beyond 
reproach, The solos of the Hebrew numbers were sung 
by the cantor, Rev. S. Schlager, who possesses a powerful 
and brilliant baritone voice which he used with consid- 
erable force from the end of the church farthest from the 
organ. The plaintive phrases with old world harmonies 
seemed adapted to his vigorous style. No doubt his slight 
variations from the pitch were due to the distance of the 
soft, organ accompaniment. The choir’s responses were 
altogether admirable. Sascha Jacobsen played the violin 
solo part of the canzonetta from Tschaikowsky’s violin 
concerto, and May Mukle played Max Bruch’'s famous 
“Kol Nidrei” on the cello, and after a few more vocal 
numbers Sascha Jacobsen played an air from Goldmark’s 
violin concerto. 

The choir of Temple Emanu-El consists of seven so- 
pranos, six altos, five tenors, and five basses. The organ- 
ist is G, H, Federlein, and the musical director is Kurt 
Schindler. The composers whose works were represented 
on tht program were Alexandre Guilmant, Anton Rubin- 
stein, Tschaikowsky, Henry Hadley, A. W. Binder, Naum 
burg, Max Bruch, Halévy, Shalitt-Schindler, Goldmark, 
Max Spicker, César Franck. There were also several tra- 
ditional airs with Hebrew words sung by the cantor, Rev. 
S. Schlager, with responses by the choir. Most of the 
music was purely synagogal and its peculiar character gave 
it an added interest when heard in the proper surround 
ings and given with so high an artistic finish, 

The singing of the soloists was more refined and artis 
tic than that of the cantor, whose work, however, was of 
more importance as an interpretation of the spirit and 
style of traditional Hebrew music 


P ’ P 
Thanks to Daniel Mayer’s Artists 

Daniel Mayer’s artists contributed their services gener 
ously during the Third Liberty Loan Drive and the fol- 
lowing expression of thanks has been received by the well 
known impresario: 

Daniel Mayer, Times Building, New York Cit 

My peak Mr. Mayer—Now that the Third Liberty Loan Drive 
has become a matter of history and its success an assured fact, it 
becomes our duty and pleasure to thank you for your splendid 
assistance. 

Never before has the Liberty Loan Committee received such co- 
operation and never have the people of the United States had the 
opportunity to listen to the arguments of their Government with 
such an accompariiment of vocal and instrumental music. 

It has been a great privilege to have you associated with us and 
we beg that you will accept our sincere thanks and that of the 
entire community. Will you have the kindness to extend our grat 
titude to the talented persons who, under your directorship, have 
helped so very much? Very truly yours, 
(Signed) S. M. Harp. 


E 
D 
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Accompanist for 


JOHN McCORMACK 


(Sixth Season) 











z 


will coach singers during 
JUNE AND JULY 


Address 


25 East 54th Street, 
Phone Plaza 7822 


New York 
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TOMMY ATKINS DEMANDS WAGNER— 
AND, WHAT IS MORE, GETS HIM 





Beecham’s Wagner Revivals This Season and Last Due to Requests from 
Furloughed Soldiers—How Not to Sing English—Aeolian Hall Sunday 
Concerts for the Soldiers—The Carnegie Trust Publications 


[Owing to the vagaries of wartime mail, Mr. Legge’s 
London Letter, written on April t’ did not reach the 
Musical Courier office until several days after his letter 
of April 14. They are printed together here.—Editor’s 


Note. 
J 33 Oakley St., Chelsea, } 


London, S . 3, April 7, 1918. 
Last night the Beecham opera season at ay Lane 
came to a triumphant end. In the afternoon there was 
» performance of the Beecham version of “Marriage of 
Figaro” and in the evening Sir Thomas himself con- 


ducted “Carmen,” an opera he has quite recently added 
to his repertoire, with Doris. Woodall in the title role. 
| am told, semiofficially, that the five weeks’ season has 
been, from the lucrative standpoint, the best the com- 
pany ever has enjoyed, which is attributed by the man- 
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THE 
AEOLIAN CO's 


45th FREE SUNDAY 
’ SMOKING CONCERT 


FOR 
SOLDIERS, SAILORS, 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 


oN 











AEOLIAN HALL, 
New Bond Street 
Sunday, March 24th, 1918, 
at 7.0 p.m. 





THE AEOLIAN CO,, LTD. 
AEOLIAN HALL, 131-7 New Bond Street, LONDON, W.I. 











PROGRAM COVER OF A SMOKING CONCERT AT 
AEOLIAN HALL, LONDON, 
This particular concert for soldiers, sailors and their friends, which 
marked the completion of the first Ps of the series, was organized 
American singer, Mignon Nevada, the operatic soprano, a 
daughter of Emma Nevada-Palmer. 


by an 
agement to the fact that “the merit of the productions 
has at last been fully recognized; that London is will- 
ing and ready to accept joyfully whatever is offered, 
secure in the conviction that the management will pre- 
sent only what is worth giving.” The Referee critic 
takes exception to this, and, after stating that the power 
of appreciation has always been there, says that the 
performances have, this season, not been disturbed by 
air raids! Maybe! I don’t pretend to so deep a knowl- 
edge of the psychology of an English operatic audience 
as is implied by “Launcelot,” and, if I may say so with- 
out being deemed rude, I don’t believe he has got his 
psychology right! 
Tommy Atkins Orders Wagner 


I take my stand to some extent upon the mass of let- 
ters I receive weekly from music lovers in the British 
army at the (or any) front. It seems that I may count 
by the thousand readers, now fighting their countrys 
battles, who have become my friends because I have 
done what I could to help them to obtain a hearing of 
the music which they love whensoever it happens that 
they come home on baee. Now, if our beloved friend, 
Mr. Thomas Atkins, has any sense of psychology into 
which he ever allows the outsiders to get even so much 
as a glimpse, it is in matters musical. Yet I have 
stacks of letters from T. A’s., begging and imploring me 
to urge Sir Thomas Beecham to “do”—what do you 
think?—during the all too brief leave of absence? Do 
you suppose or A. asks for “Bohemian Girl,” “Mari- 
tana,” even “Bohéme”? Divil-a-bit! A year or more 
ago he insisted on “Tristan” with Rosina Buckman and 

rank Mulinigo—and he got it and them, This past 
season he was as urgent about “Tannhauser,” and he 
got that, too! Where the psychology comes in as to 
the varied choice of “Tristan” first and later “Tann- 
hiuser,” I leave to you. But, to come down to bedrock 
bottom, T. A. knows what he wants and gets it. And 
he is largely the foundation of our musical audiences, 

st, present and future—and the gods bless him! 
eecham, malsentery, opens at Birmingham tomor- 
row, and goes on thence to his dearly beloved, yet 


dirty, old Manchester. But I forgive him for his dash 
into the provinces—into England—because of his prom- 
ise of May—that is, his promise to return here at the 
end of that month, 
Slovenly English 
But yesterday, in my music page in the Daily Tele- 
graph, I printed a letter from a great pundit on one 
point—namely, the slackness in the pronunciation of 
the English language by our operatic singers. No 
doubt you, too, suffer from that. I heard this after- 
noon, for example, a Beecham prima donna at a con- 
cert sing “Iam (or“je suis”) Titania” (or Teetarnya), 
and honestly confess I have no idea whatever as to the 
language in which the song was sung—not an idea. 
My correspondent is very emphatic as to the necessity 
for correcting this. We must have our language sung 
at us as we get it from one or two actors, the pulpit 
and the public platform. Why not? Yet we don’t— 
and our crowds seem perfectly happy—possibly be- 
cause, knowing precisely what is going to happen in 
most of the operas they condescend to listen to, the 
“words” do not materially matter. This, of course, is 
completely wrong. Personally I attribute the slack- 
ness not so much to lack of energy but to the fact that 
before the war, when so many of these singers were 
trained, they were taught at home, but by foreign teach- 
ers, who knew not the real sound of the English vowel. 
All the pupils of one “school” of “thought” sang Gor- 
ing Thomas’ “Winds in the Trees” as if the “i” were as 
long as the cotton—do you take me? 
Early Victorian 
But I’m growing garrulous. Enough for now—I am 
satis! This afternoon I heard the London Symphony 
Orchestra play Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony— 
and mighty Vienna Jew I found it—faded, jaded, thin, 
like so many early Victorian products; yet what a 
beauty there once was in it all, as in so many early 
Victorian products! One must preserve one’s histdric 
sense or go daft! 
A Pair of Saxons 
I had letters the other day deprecating with much 
bitterness the performance on Good Friday of “Parsi- 
fal” entr’acts in Queen’s Hall under Sir Henry J. Wood. 
Anathema it was to them, for whom Wagner, the revo- 
lutionary, stood out as the most loathsome of beings. 
Yet I had no reply to my letter pointing out that Wag- 
ner was a Saxon and wrote “Parsifal”—or so it is said 
—and that Handel, another Saxon, wrote “Messiah,” 
which oratorio was in active being at the.Albert Hall 
precisely simultaneously with “Parsifal” in Queen’s 
Hall. Whatisonetodo? What I have written above as 
to Mr. Thomas Atkins and his yearning for “Tristan” 
and “Tannhauser” is also very much to this particular 


point. 
The Post-Easter Season 


The post-Easter season opens this week, when a good 
many concerts are down for hearing. Of these the 
chief is Gervase Elwes’ song recital. An interesting 
feature of our concert life just now is the number of 
concerts to be given by Belgians (an excellent quartet 
has been formed) and Russians. Yet I can find hardly 
a trace in our greater musical life of any serious, still 
less organized, attempt to keep old England’s concert 
rooms for purely English art! I read a lot about it, but 
I see no effort. 


April 14, 1918. 
It has just struck me that hitherto I have never sent you 
a line about the wonderful concerts given each Sunday 
evening in Aeolian Hall, under the auspices of the powers 





War Office 
1918. 


> March 3, 

Dear Sir—I have heard from Major Dudley Ryder of the 
extraordinary nice concerts that you give on Sunday eve- 
nings to soldiers and sailors in uniform, and write you this 
line to say how grateful the men are for this great kindness 
on the part of yourself and the professionals assisting you. 
I hear the greatest sepretiion on all sides, and I should 
like to associate myself in tManking you at the same time 
for your extreme kindness and thoughtfulness. 

(Signed) »J.'S. Cows 
igne . S. Cowans, 
Lieutenant-General, 
uartermaster General to the Forces. 
Frank Armstrong, Esq. 











THE OFFICIAL THANKS. 


A letter which shows that the British War Office appreciates the 
Aeolian Hall concerts. 


who rule over the destinies of that hall and under the im- 
mediate direction of Frank Armstrong, the organist of the 
establishment. Last Sunday the first anniversary concert 
took place with huge success. It was organized by Mignon 
Nevada (daughter of Emma Nevada), who is prima donna 
of the Beecham Opera Company. But it is not the pro- 
grams that is “the thing.” The concerts are given entirely 
free for the benefit of soldiers and sailors and their friends. 
Even the artists accept no fees, and the Aeolian Hall staff 
lend their services free. Week after week the concerts have 
taken place till now an embargo has had to be put upon 
the introduction of the friends of the soldiers and sailors, 
who now are entitled each to introduce but one friend, 
owing to the limitation of the seating accommodations. 
The programs are made as lar and as catholic as pos- 
sible, and they are. marvels of their kind. The very first 
program, in its primordial form, was not even printed, but 


- May 16; 1918 
typewritten, with numerous carbon copies. I enclose the 
program of the Nevada scheme, that you may judge of the 
strides made in a year. 


The Concerts Appreciated 

I wish I could go more into detail of concerts that are 
doing an immensely good work that I could send you 
copies of the scores of letters received by Armstrong from 
Tommy and Jack from France, Palestine, the North 
Sea and elsewhere after, their brief rest over, they have 
returned to the serious business of the life of today. But 
I de enclose copy of a letter from one quartermaster-gen- 
eral, General Sir John Cowans, M. P., which was sent to 
Frank Armstrong just before the anniversary concert. It 
speaks for itself and for the usefulness of the concerts to 
provide healthy amusement on the rather drab and dreary 
English Sunday evening for those who are indeed making 


history. 
Carnegie Trust Publications 


A few days ago, Sir William McCormick, a kind of chief 
trustee of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust for the 
betterment of this poor world, sent me a copy of the first 
annual report of that trust. As the trust deed lays it down 
that nothing shall be done “which could lend countenance 
to war or to warlike prevarations,” it is fairly obvious 
that the trustees must have had a hard time in the last 
twelve months. The physical welfare of mothers and 
children, central institutes, play centers, musical publica- 
tion, libraries—everything likely to tend to betterment, is 





PROGRAM 


First Anniversary of the Opening of These 
Concerts 


A word of welcome from H. B, Dickin 
Ragtime from their repertoire 
Lillian Hoare and Percy Kahn 

Song (accompanied by the organ): 

The Lost Chord 

Amy Evans 

Welsh songs (in costume period 1860): 

Ar Hyd y Nos (Old Welsh Air).Arranged by A. Somervell 

Mew OE: TERR. ciccksevectess Arranged by A. Somervell 

Gwladys Byrd 


Piano and organ: 
Concerto (last movement) .............+5- Tschaikowsky 


Adela Hamaton and Frank Armstrong 


Selections from his repertoire 
George Graves 
Grand organ: 
Marche Religeuse, op. 15, No. 2.........-.0000: Guilmant 
Frank Armstrong 
Kenneth Ellis 


Songs, selected 


Pianoforte, selected 


William Murdoch 


Cello solos: 
Lan Cygne ccccccccccscccvcccccsevessvsesesees Saint-Saéns 
DEE be aki .echovcctetesuOsepeavecesrpiavedaes Popper 
Felix Salmond 
Humor at the piano, selections from repertoire 
Charles Harris 
Grand organ: 
Pomp and Circumstance, op. 39, No. 1..........005 Elgar 


Frank Armstrong 


Accompanjst, Reginald Reynolds 
God Save the King 











A WAR PROGRAM, 
The cover of which is shown in the cut on this page. 


taken cognizance of by this amazing trust. But it is with 
the musical side of it that I want to deal briefly now. The 
trust permit themselves to select a certain number of musi- 
cal compositions by composers native to the British Isles, 
and ultimately to give them the honor of that publicity 
usually denied to serious works of art by our purely com- 
mercially minded publishers. During the past twelve 
months the nameless examiners of manuscripts did their 
dire work on no less than 136 compositions! Who said 
we are not musical? Of these they selected seven as 
worthy of their blessing, but of these, again, one had to 
be temporarily dropped. Whether this was E. L. Bain- 
ton’s symphony for contralto solo, chorus and orchestra, 
entitled “Before Sunrise,” or Vaughan Williams’ “The 
London mg ome a great work, recently done twice at 
the Adrian Bonet concerts, deponent knoweth not. But 
Bainton has been interned at Ruhleben since the war’s be- 
ginning, and Vaughan Williams has been on various fronts 
as R. A. M. C.—so that each might reasonably like to have 
a quiet quarter of an hour in which to revise his work for 
the press. However, the remaining works chosen by the 
trust are Granville Bantock’s “Hebridean Symphony,” 
Frank Bridge’s “The Sea,” a symphonic suite; Herbert 
Howeless’ piano quaret in A minor, and Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford’s opera, “The Traveling Companion.” Surely 
this last lets a little daylight into our publishing methods— 
that a composer of Stanford’s standing should have to seek 
a publisher in a kind of glorified—but no. 


Old English Church Music 

Another labor undertaken by the aforesaid trust is the pub- 
lication, after the war, of such Elizabethan and general Tu- 
dor church music as, hitherto unprinted, can be found among 
the archives. of our cathedrals, where the three-halfpenny 
anthem of today has taken the place of the old glories of 
our church, This labor has been undertaken, ‘as to its edi- 
torship, y hw R. R. Terry, the musical director of the 
(R. C.) Cathedral in Westminster, who has organized a 
very efficient committee to work with him. It surely is 
interesting to realize that the money forthcoming for all 
this work of the Carnegie Trust comes, I think, at least 
indirectly, from America. The Trust income seems to be 
in round numbers £185,000 per annum—pounds sterling, 
mind you! Not miserable dollars! And now to bed. 

Rostn H. Lecce. 
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MARCELLA CRAFT 


AND 


SOLD-OUT HOUSES 





Syracuse Herald, Oct. 11, 1918: 

Marcella Craft, who sang Mar- 
guerite with the San Carlo Opera 
Co, here last night, is one of the most 
charming Marguerites who has sung 
the part in many years, and that her 
qualifications for it are not only mu- 
sical but also those of looks and of 
temperament. Her voicé is exquisite 
in timbre and its range is beyond the 
usual soprano register. 


ARE 
SYNONY MOUS 














Cleveland Leader, Oct. 21, 1917: 

The best actress in Cleveland dur- 
ing the past week was a singer. At 
first thought this might not seem to 
be remarkable, but it is remarkable. 
It is possible to count the fine ac- 
tresses among American songbirds on 
the fingers of one hand. There is 
Mary Garden. Yes, Geraldine Farrar 
is an accomplished actress. Add Mar- 
cella Craft to the list and you have 
three. 











N. Y. Eve. Post, Sept. 10, 1917: 
Marcella Craft was Violetta and gave 
an excellent performance. She is emi- 
nently suited to opera and scored a 
great success. In addition to a clear, 
well trained voice she possesses con- 
siderable historic talent and was par- 
ticularly good in the first act. 
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MARCELLA CRAFT AS VIOLETTA 








N. Y. Globe, Sept. 10, 1917: 

On Saturday, Marcella Craft sup- 
ported her claim to first consideration 
as an operatic artist by her vital and 
winning impersonation of Violetta. 
There were brains in her singing and 
no little musical beauty. After the 
first act the audience gave Miss Craft 
an ovation. 














Buffalo Courier, Nov 2, 1917: 

Her portrayal of the role of Mar- 
guerite was a performance of finished 
art and cultivated musicianship in 
every detail and musical measure. The 
vocal demands of this role are many, 
but Miss Craft answered them with 
delightful response, the lovely quality 
of her tones, particularly in the “Jewel 
Song,” her effective phrasing and 
skill in tonal color, expressing the 
varied moods of exaltation and heart- 
breaking tragedy. Her dramatic work 
in the third act was notably impres- 
sive and she received an enthusiastic 
tribute of appreciation. 














Buffalo Commercial, Nov. 2, 1917: 

Marcella Craft, the American so- 
prano, member of the Chicago Opera 
Company, was heard in the role of 
Marguerite last evening. Miss Craft 
possesses a delightful lyric soprano 
voice of much sweetness and she sings 
with great style. She was splendid in 
the “Jewel Song” and in the duet with 
Faust her voice was delightful. She 
was accorded hearty applause after 
each number. 














Hutchinson Gazette, Dec. 15, 1917: 


Detroit Journal: 





If Marcella Craft should suddenly lose her ear for music or have 
a few notes knocked off either end of the marvelous range of her 
voice, she could still make her mark in the world as an actress. Those 
who heard her last night in “La Traviata,” the season’s offering by the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company, were no less charmed by the quality 
of her acting than by her beautiful singing. Graceful, ardent, and 
with none of that apparent feeling of superiority that often leads 
singers to act their po very skeptically, she gave to the tragic char- 
acter of Violetta all that belonged to it of passion, renunciation and 
poignant grief. 








Musical Detroit had waited with some interest for the oppor- 
tunity to hear and appraise the American who is winning a place high 
in the professional world, and the ever popular Gounod composition 
was a favorable introduction. Her pleasing stage presence and deli- 
cate dramatic instinct, as well as her sweet voice and sympathetic con- 
trol, brought her frequent tributes of appreciation. Her rendition of 
the “Jewel Song” especially was the embodiment of innocent and 
joyous abandon, while her duet with Faust in the same scene was 
beautiful melody-picture of tenderness and passion. 














CHICKERING PIANO 


ANTONIA SAWYER, INC. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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FAMOUS FRENCH ORCHESTRA 
TO COME HERE IN THE FALL 


Otto H. Kahn Arranging for a Tour—André Messager 
Will Conduct 


In the summer of 1017 negotiations were begun looking 
to a visit of the Société du Conservatoire—the orchestra 
of the Paris Conservatory, the most famous in France 
to the United States and Canada. The negotiations were 
duly reported in the Musica Courier at the time, but 
came to nothing for one reason or another. The present 
isit of Otto H. Kahn to Europe, it is learned, is likely to 
result in a six weeks’ tour of the orchestra, in October 
and November next. André Messager will be the conductor. 
Only fifty concerts will be given as the personnel of the 
orchestra is made up almost exclusively of professors at 
ihe Conservatory who must return so that the work at 
that institution shall not be interrupted for too long. 

Mr. Kabn, who was the founder and principal supporter 
of the French-American Association for Musical Art, was 
not interested in last year’s unsuccessful negotiations; but 
it is understood that he is now in Paris, negotiating with 
the Government-—the Paris Conservatory is a national in- 
titution--and that he and a group of friends will finance 
the orchestra's tour, as they did that of the Russian Bal- 
let, in all probability without such disastrous results. It 
would not be surprising to hear before Mr. Kahn leaves 
Paris, that he had been awarded a decoration by the French 
Government for his interest in advancing French art in 


\mcrica 


Gabrilowitsch to Conduct Detroit Orchestra 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been engaged as the conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra for the coming sea- 
son, He made a contract to that effect last week with 
Harry Cypners, manager of the organization, and the lat- 
ter announces that Gabrilowitsch is to be paid the largest 
alary received by any symphony conductor in America, 
lhe amount has been unofficially stated as $30,000, 

The Detroit Orchestra has just finished its fourth sea- 
son and is guaranteed by wealthy Detroiters, prominent 
among whom, it is understood, are Horace E. Dodge, the 
well known automobile magnate, and David A, Brown, 
who recently raised a $10,000,000 fund for a war charity. 
He will be the financial manager of the orchestra, and 
Jerome H. Remick is the president. 
“ It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
would conduct either the Cincinnati, Detroit, or Boston 
Orchestra next season, as he Jong ago had expressed his 
intention of taking up the baton permanently, and his suc- 
cesses this winter in Detroit, Cincinnati, and New York 
as a conductor were of such a nature that his very high 
rank in his new profession was at once established beyond 
any peradventure of a doubt. 


N. Y. Musicians’ Club Holds Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Musicians’ Club of New 
York took place on Monday evening, May 6, at the Hotel 
Wellington. The business session was preceded by a din- 
ner. There was a large attendance of members and much 
good fellowship. 

At the business meeting it was voted not to build a 
clubhouse during the duration of the war, but to devote 
half the income of the club to entertainments and gather- 
ings of a patriotic nature. ; ; 

Upon suggestion of David Bispham, the Musicians’ Club 
will offer a unit to go to France as entertainers with the 
Over There League, and under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. An indebtedness of $500 was wiped out by sub- 
scriptions taken up among the members present. Walter 
Damrosch, the president, presided at the meeting. The 
entire list of officers was re-elected for another year, as 
follows: President, Walter Damrosch; vice-president, 
David Bispham; secretary, Louis R. Dressler; treasurer, 
John M, Fulton 


Matzenauer Re-engaged for Metropolitan Opera 

Contracts have just been signed by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the artistic services of Margaret 
Matzenauer, beginning January 1, 1919, and continuing 
until the end of the season. The months of October, No- 
vember and December will be devoted to concert and recital 
engagements, which the managers of the great contralto, 
Haensel & Jones, report as now booking rapidly. In addi- 
tion to her recitals, Mme. Matzenauer will appear as solo- 
ist with many of the leading orchestras, among them being 
the Philadelphia and Cincinnati symphonies, Following her 
remarkably successful appearances at the Cincinnati and 
Ann Arbor festivals with a recital for the soldiers at Camp 
Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., Mme. Matzenauer will con- 
tinue her patriotic activities by singing for the boys at Camp 
Dix on May 28, and at a concert in Brooklyn for the ben- 
efit of the New York Sun Tobacco Fund on June 5. 


Helen L. Levy with Daniel Mayer 


Helen L. Levy, who has so successfully managed con- 
certs in Chicago, is now on the road for Daniel Mayer. 
Mrs. Levy will, for a4 while, continue her headquarters in 
Chicago where she can be found at the Congress Hotel, 
but later she expects to make her headquarters in New 


York 
It is almost needless to remark on Mrs, Levy's ability 


to select artists for the right place at the right time, as 


Mr. ANDRE BENOIST 


wishes to announce that he will again be asso- 
ciated as accompanist with Jascha Heifetz 
during the season 1918-19. He will also 
coach singers and violinists in their repertoire 
during the summer months at his studto, 161 
W. 71st St., New York. Address all com- 
munications to Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
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all who know of her splendid concerts realize that she is 
particularly qualified to get the best talent suited for the 
purpose and that she can in all instances be relied upon 
to offer the best advice to those wishing artists. Her 
judgment in these matters makes it splendid for Mr. 
Mayer to have her services, and local managers wishing 
attractions can do no better than to call on her for co- 
operation, 


Charles M. Schwab Elected President 
of Oratorio Society of New York 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Oratorio Society of New York, held at the residence of 
Clara B. Spence, the resignation of Andrew Carnegie as 
president was regretfully accepted. Mr. Carnegie has been 
the president of the society for more than thirty years, and 
it seemed to him necessary to retire, on account of ad- 
vanced age, from all organizations with which he has been 
connected. 

Charles M. Schwab was unanimously elected president 
to succeed Mr. Carnegie, and Mrs. Carnegie, oe A 
Munn and Clara B. Spence were elected vice-presidents. 

The conductorship was tendered Walter Damrosch for the 
ensuing year without a dissenting vote, and Mr, Damrosch 
has the offer under consideration. 


Eleonora de Cisneros Honored Again 


Eleonora de Cisneros was selected to sing “The Star 
Spangled Banner” at the great performance in Washing- 
ton which marked the opening of the patriotic tour of the 
viay called “Out There.” President Wilson and many 
other prominent Washingtonians were present, and the 
prima donna scored a fittingly triumphant success, 


McCall Lanham to France 
Three years as a vocal student with Sbriglia in Paris, 
hefore he settled down as teacher of voice at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, New York, bred such a 
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love for France in McCall Lanham that he has longed for 
a chance to contribute his “bit” ever since the war started. 
Now that longing is to be gratified, for Mr. Lanham is 
going as a Y. M. C. A. worker, to remain for the dura- 
tion of the war No one could be more loyal to art, nor 
more conscientious as a teacher than he, so that it has 
been a struggle to decide whether to answer to the prompt- 
ings of his American idealism or to cling to his profes- 
sion. The patriotic call has triumphed, and he has given 
up his pupils, who part with him regretfully while admir- 
ing his devotion to humanitarian ideals. He will be 
greatly missed by friends and pupils, for he is a justly 
popular man and teacher, 





Gabrilowitsch’s Americanism 

The attached letter was printed in the New York Times 
of May 13, 1918: 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Letters received recently from friends inform me that malicious 
rumors are being spread in certain quarters with the evident object 
of discrediting my name in the eyes of the American public by mis- 
representing me as disloyal and anti-American. In view of such a 
pernicious campaign (the purpose of whic) at this particular time 
is obvious), will you permit me to say a few words through the 
medium of your paper! 

I love, and have loved, this country ever since I first set foot 
on its soil, eighteen years ago. I owe to America a big debt of 
affection and gratitude. Here I have found my wife—the daughter 
of one of America’s most cherished and beloved citizens. Our 
only child was born here. Nowhere has my art beén more gen- 
erously appreciated than in this country. Most of our best and 
dearest friends are Americans. What we owe to this country we 
fully realize, and we have been trying as best we can to prove it. 
I 4 not believe that gratitude and affection can be fully ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, but for the information of those who 
believe that no feeling is real unless its manifestation is tangible, 
I may mention that since America entered the war my wife has 
been successful in selling many thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 
bonds, besides which she and i have acquired for ourselves all the 
Liberty bonds we could afford. Is this pro-American or anti? We 
have been contributing liberally to several war charity organizations, 
and it is my intention as long as the war will last to donate at 
least custo of my professional earnings to the American Red 
Cross and similar institutions. I am not quite sure that some of 
those who attack me as “disloyal” would willing to “do their 
bit” toward America quite to the same extent. 

Now for my attitude toward Germany. When the war first broke 
out in 1914 between Russia and Germany, I had my doubts as to 
which of the two was more to blame. I knew too much of the 
Czar's autocratic régime to believe that “the little father’ would 
actually fight Germany merely for the protection of freedom and 
democracy. This skepticism I often expressed to American friends 
in the early stage of the European war. This is probably what 
originated the absurd charge of “pro-Germanism” against me. Much 
has happened since. Many a man’s views have changed, Germany, 
cnreuae her actions in Russia, Ukrainia, Finland and Rumania 
has destroyed any illusions I or any one may have had regarding 
her war aims, and has proved beyond doubt that hers | is a war 
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FOR MUSICIANS IN FRANCE 


Not long ago a meeting of the general committee of the 
American Friends of Musicians in France was held at the 
residence of the president, Dr. Walter Damrosch. Among 
those present were Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James, Mrs. James M. Beck, Mrs. John Jay Chap- 
man, Mr. and Mrs, Harry Harkness Flagler, Mrs. J. West 
Rovsevelt, Francis Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Rice, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whiting, Mrs. Edward B. Hill, of 
Boston, Mrs. J. B. Casserly, of San Francisco, Mrs. de 
Coppet, George Harris, Mrs. Walter Spalding, Mr. Casa- 
desus, Pierre Monteux, George Barrére, Carlos Salzedo, 
Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, Walter Bogert and Mr. 
Prince, of the MacDowell Club committee. 

The president, Dr. Damrosch, presided and congratu- 
lated the organization on the success which had attended 
its efforts in the last few months since its formation. He 
stated that $14,000 had already been collected and for- 
warded to the various organizations in Paris engaged in 
helping French musicians in need and distress caused by 
the war, and he mentioned the societies, the “Comité 
Franco-Americain du Conservatoire,” the Société de la 
Petite Caisse des Artistes” and “Aide Affectueuse aux 
Musiciens.” 

Mrs, George Montgomery Tuttle, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, in her report stated that the growth of 
the society since its formation had been most astonishing 
and gratifying, and much aid had been sent for the musi- 
cians in France and their families, where the distress in 
many cases was appalling and urgent. Letters from the 
societies helping these people were pathetic in the detail 
of their daily and pressing needs. Letters from Blair Fair- 
child, the Paris representative of this society, were read, 
as well as portions of letters from other heads of organ- 
izations. M. Widor, famous organist of the Church of St. 
Sulpice in Paris, wrote to the chairman that “the French 
people are profoundly touched by the generous assistance 
from America, which does not surprise us, coming from our 
brothers and sisters of America,” and he added: “Long 
before the war, since long years, we have realized what 
bonds of sympathy united in the same ideal two peoples 
who are separated solely by the Atlantic.” 

The chairman, Mrs. Tutt'e, spoke of the branches of this 
society formed in many cities and announced that Mrs. 
Hill, chairman of the Boston branch, and Mrs, Casserly, 
of the San Francisco branch, had come to New York ex- 
pressly to attend this general meeting. They were wel- 
comed warmly with applause. Both Mrs, Hill and Mrs. 
Casserly made encouraging reports of progress in their 
work for the American Friends of Musicians in France. 
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Barred from Her Brother’s Camp 


The following news dispatch from Springfield, 
Mass., tells of a Government regulation which may 
interest some women singers who were planning to 
go abroad this summer: 

Esther Dale, of this city, instructor in voice culture at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., has been prohibited by the War De- 
pemment from singing in the Army camps in France, which she 
ad planned to do under Y. M. C, A. auspices, because she has 
a brother in the service, it was announced to day. The regulations 
forbid relatives of any man in the Army from visiting the camps 
abroad and the Y. M. C. A. was unable to bring about an excep- 
tion, 


A Hofmann-Roosevelt Red Cross Recital 


On Tuesday afternoon, May 21, Josef Hofmann will 
give a piano recital at Carnegie Hall in aid of the Red 
Cross. A special number on Mr. Hofmann’s program will 
be a speech by ex-President Roosevelt. Either Col, Roose- 
velt or Josef Hofmann can fill Carnegie Hall at any time 
and between the two the walls will undoubtedly bulge out 
and a huge sum be realized for the Red Cross. 


Sokoloff’s New York Concert 


Nikolai Sokoloff will lead a picked orchestra of ninety 
players at his Carnegie Hall concert on Friday evening, 
May 17. The program is to consist of modern French 
numbers, two of them in tremory of Claude Debussy, and 
there will be heard Franck’s symphony in D, Debussy’s 
two nocturnes and “The Afternoon of a Faun” and Cha- 
brier’s “Espana.” 


Uda Waldrop’s New Songs 

At one of the recent American composers’ concerts be- 
ing given at the John Wanamaker Auditorium in New 
York, a fine success was scored by Uda Waldrop’s songs, 
“The Wanderer,” “Love, They Wait for Your Return,” 
and “Peggy O'Neil.” They proved to be song lyrics of 
melodic charm and delicate workmanship. The composer 
was at the piano and shared in the very great success 
which fell to the lot of his compositions. 


Shattuck’s Manager Recovering from Accident 


Margaret Rice, secretary-manager to Arthur Shattuck, 
is recovering from an operation on her arm, made neces- 
sary by injuries sustained in a fall in Albany recently. 
After June 1 and until September 1, Miss Rice will con- 
tinue to look after Mr. Shattuck’s interests from her sum- 
mer home at Lake Beulah, Wis. 





James Price at Newark Festival 
In last week’s issue of the Musicat Courter an error 
was made in the mention of Mr. James as having partici- 
pated in the rendition of the sextet from “Lucia” at the 
Newark Festival on April 30. The young singer’s name 
is James Price, and he is soloist at the Old Dutch Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn. 





of conquest and annexation. Obviously against such 
all nations must. unite, just as they united a century 


against 
the others after 


Napoleon. No nation can be allowed to dominate 
the war. On the oher hand, events in Russia have proved that 


my original skepticism in regard to the Czar was justified. The 
Czar has been unmasked and overthrown, to the delight and _satis- 
faction of the entire freedom loving world. 4 
ning of the war I was “pro-Russian” and “anti-Czar,” so now I am 
“pro-Russian” and “anti-Bolshevik.” But at all times I have been 
and am pro-American. Those who are spreading rumors to the 
contrary are not acting in good faith. Having. gow clearly stated 
my attitude I shall pay no more attention to their intrigues. 
Osstp GaBRILowITscH. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., May 6, 1918. 
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BARRIEA Tt 0S 
NOW TOURING SOUTH AMERICA 


RETURNS 


IN OCTOBER TO NEW YORK 


New York Evening Mail 

“Here again ‘Le Coq d’Or’ is a 
blessing, for it enables one to 
listen to all the brilliant tones of 
Mme. Barrientos. . . . In 
truth, this music was exquisitely 
sung, with a real Oriental languor 
and a most delicate coloring of its 
chromatic passages.” 


Brooklyn Eagle 


“Mme. Barrientos was there, a 
figure of distinction. . . . When 
later 1 heard her pure voice 
against the background of the or- 
chestra there was a certain sense 
of loss. Such absolute beauty and 
purity of tone has no need of 
adornment. , . . She is ex- 
mes: 


New York Evening Sun 

“Mme. Barrientos, whose lot it 
is to sing the Queen, did so with 
lightsome pleasure, and put much 
coloratura poetry into the rhap- 
sody of the silken tent and the 
unbound tresses,” 


New York Sun 

“The most exacting pages in 
the vocal music are those which 
fall to the lot of the soprano sing- 
ing the words of the Queen. The 
music was allotted to Mme. Bar- 
rientos, who sang it extremely 
well.” 


New York Herald 


“Mme, Barrientos sang the mu- 
sic of the Queen. Her aria at the 
beginning of the second scene is 
a beautiful bit of music. She 
sang it admirably, and all of her 
difficult florid music was delight- 
fully done,” 





New York Post 

“The only one of the singers 
who did not have an easy task 
was Mme. Barrientos, who was 
kept busy almost continuously 
throughout the second act, singing 
a wondrous succession of ariosos, 
alternating with graceful, dainty 
ornaments of an alluringly sensu 
ous Oriental character, with exotic 
melodic intervals of the kind that 
Rubinstein first made popular 
with his Persian songs How 
charmingly Mme. Barrientos 
would sing these songs one could 
not but think on listening to her 
last night. Of golden purity in 
quality and intonation, her voice 
poured forth this unique procla- 
mation of modern Russian bel 
canto in a way to delight the 
whole audience, including the 
most fastidious epicures. Even 
her Eiffel Tower tones were 
agreeable, as such tones from 
most singers seldom are. Consid 
ering the duration of her song 
and its exacting character, hers is 
one of the most notable achieve 
ments on record at the Metropoli 
tan. At the end of the act there 
was not a trace of fatigue in her 
tones. In this she reminded one 
of Lillian Nordica.” 


New York Tribune 
“The singing of Mme. Barrien 
tos and Mr. Didur was so perfect 
it was impossible to believe that 
the dancers were not also singing 
First honors went to Mme. Bar 
rientos. “d 
New York Evening Journal 
“Notably effective was the sing 
ing of the difficult music by Mme. 
Barrientos, who achieved almost 
single handed such success as at 
tended the second act. 
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THE STORY OF “A LONG, LONG TRAIL” 


How Zo Elliott, a{Senior at Yale, Wrote the Song for a Fraternity Ban- 
quet—American Publishers’ Rejection of the Popular War 
Song, Its Later Development and Appreciation 























ost songs are written under some particular circum- 
Tie kihott's “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” the 
lways tuneful song that has become so popular with 
written shortly before the present war, 





oldiers, wa 
when Mr. Elliott was a senior at Yale College. 
In discussing the circumstances under which his song 
was written, he said 
| am sorry that | can’t make a romance out of it. As 


1 matter of fact, the ‘Trail’ was not even intended as a 
war ballad, as some people call it. You see, Stoddard 
King, who wrote the words, and myself used to write 

ll the music for the college comic operas. In our senior 

r we were to hold our fraternity banquet in Boston. 
all liked comic songs and we had worked hard 

turn them out, but we decided that a song with a 
‘heart throb’ was what was lacking. So one evening, 
when I should have been cramming, the chorus of the 
rail’ first ran through my brain. I jumped over to the 
piano stool and tried the mental melody over on the 
key My roommate, Twitchell, who was reading by the 
imp, yelled out as soon as | had finished 

‘Say, Elliott, what is that?’ 

‘‘My own,’ I replied. ‘The chorus of a new song. 
Like it?’ 

“Bully good thing,’ he replied. ‘Better save that. Who 
knows, it may make your name and fortune!’ 

“The latter was said in jest,” continued Mr. Elliott, 
“hut now I'd swear by anything he said. To get back to 
the story, King came along directly, and liked the tune 

» much that he got an instant idea about words. Later 
in the evening he came back with the finished chorus 
and suggestions for the verse. 

“I don’t consider the circumstances under which the 
song was written half as interesting as the song’s devel- 
pment. Like all fraternity banquets, the one in Boston 
was like ‘Bedlam let loose.’ The comic songs were greeted 
with hoots and cat cries, and had it not been for Brother 
Lagley’s loud voice calling for quiet, the ‘Trail’ never 
would have been put to the acid test, as we called the 
first performance of a song at those gatherings. When 
things had quieted, the ‘Trail’ was begun, and after we 
had finished the boys wanted it repeated, and they joined 
in with the chorus. We knew we had hit upon something 
popular.” 

“You had it published then?” asked the writer. 


Ihe boys 


Song Turned Down 


“We wanted to, and accordingly submitted it to a num- 
ber of the leading American publishers, all of whom 
promptly turned it down. In the fall 1 went over to 
Cambridge, England, to take a course at Trinity College. 
here was a man in the lodgings below me who loved 
music and who used to bring his friends in evenings for 
an hour or two of ragtime. The ‘Trail’ was played over 
and over, and whenever I hear the song now it brings 
back those days: Several of the boys have since been 
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killed in action! I even used to play it in the various 
music stores, while purchasing music. One day a man 
asked me what it was, and I told him. He said that I 
ought to go to West & Co., the publishers, because they 
were looking for all kinds of new material. As a result, 
he sent Mr. Bedwell, of the firm, to see me several days 
later. I remember he came limping, for he had hurt his 
foot, and when he heard the song he said he would 
submit it to the house. As a consequence the ‘Trail’ was 
accepted. I was to pay the expense of the initial print- 
ing and then it was to be published on a royalty basis. I 
must tell you that in those days when a publisher wanted 
a song of mine I didn’t conceal my enthusiasm. As I 
didn’t have the manuscript with me, I cabled my mother, 
who was coming over, to bring it along with her. As 
soon as it came the song was published. 


Stranded in Switzerland 
“I shall never forget the first time that the song raised 
tears. I was startled myself. And where do you think 
that happened? In Germany; but it was not a German 
who cried. Mr. Bennett, one of my former chums at 
Yale, came over to spend the summer tramping with me. 
His mother and sister arrived in Germany with him. 
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Shortly after their arrival war was declared and every one 
was terribly excited. For amusement they asked me to 
play some lively music in the little hotel parlor. The 
ladies were extremely nervous. I guess that was why 
they cried when I played the ‘Trail.’ To relieve the situ- 
ation, I immediately broke into rag. 

“Things became so difficult that I finally escaped to 
Switzerland, having lost all my money. I couldn’t get 
in touch with my family, so I went to the Embassy for 
advice, and was told to remain in the country. As I 
was leaving—I looked like the sad hero of a long trail, 
with my shoes worn out from tramping—a Mr. McCleary 
questioned me. He proved to be a Dartmouth College 
man, and when my predicament was discovered he vol- 
unteered to lend me some money, which I refused, even 
though I had visions of eating grass. Later the same 
chap helped me out of Switzerland, and home.” 


Goes to Plattsburg 

When America came into the war Mr. Elliott was ad- 
mitted to Plattsburg for training. After seven weeks, 
much to his intense regret, he was discharged on account 
of physical disability. 

“During my sojourn at the camp,” he remarked, “the 
band used to play at reveille; one morning they played 
‘There’s a Long, Long Trail.’ For me it took the curse 
out of rising early that morning. I was delighted to notice 
that on the way to mess the boys whistled it. The next 
day, too. My bunkie, Ridgley, was most amusing. He 
leaned down—one bunk was over the other—and said: 
‘Elliott, there’s that d—— tune again.’ I also had the 
sensation of singing my own song while marching with the 
boys. I had the pleasure, too, of learning that it was a 
pretty decent march tune.” 

Myths About Composer 

Mr. Elliott told the writer that there were numerous 
myths about the writing of the ‘Trail.’ He said soldiers 
loved to wonder about things. One soldier sent his ver- 
sion to a Portland, Ore., paper. It proved to be a mix- 
ture of truths and otherwise. The story ran somewhat 
as follows: An American lad tried to enlist in the Cana- 
dian army at the break of war; being unable to pass 
the examination, he went direct to France, where he was 
also rejected. Finally he was accepted in the British army 
and soon saw active service. He was wounded, and on 
Upon finishing it 


his death bed he wrote the “Trail.” 
he died! 
“Do you know the parody on the ‘Trail? The one that 
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originated at Plattsburg, which begins: ‘There’s a long, 
long trail a winding into No Man’s Land.’ At a musical 
this winter a lady told me that the Grisleys, of San Fran- 
cisco, claimed it. When I went to New Haven a few 
weeks ago a man told me that he knew the fellow who 
had written the words. ‘King?’ I asked. ‘No,’ he replied, 
‘Lieutenant Clarkson.’ Wherever he is I want him to 
know that I give him full credit for the words of the 
parody. I can’t write and tell him myself, because I 
don’t know to what company he belongs. 

“Here is another interesting myth. My mother recently 
sent a kit to a Jackie. He wrote in time and thanked 
her, asking if she would occasionally write him a letter. 
In doing so, she happened to mention that she was the 
mother of the composer of “There’s a Long, Long Trail.’ 
His next letter brought the news that the Jackie remem- 
bered, when he was in school in the South, a vaudeville 
actor who claimed to have written the song, had killed 
himself. At any rate,” Mr. Elliott added jocosely, “that 
contestant is dead!” 


Secretary Daniels’ Tribute 


When Secretary Daniels visited Manchester, N. H., 
which is Mr. Elliott’s home town, the Manchester Mirror 
printed an editorial citing the famous men who had been 
mentioned by Mr. Daniels as having come from that city. 
Among them was John Paul Jones, General Doyer, who 
headed the first American armed forces to land in France, 
and “Zo Elliott, author of one of the greatest war songs 
now being sung.” 

The greatest tribute paid to the composer and his song 
that he could possibly wish for was the one in “Carry On,” 
by Lieut. Coningsby Dawson. 

“Do you recall the troopship Tindarius, that was sub- 
marined?” he asked. “When the boat was sinking and 
the men were all lined up on the deck waiting to be taken 
off, they sang “There’s a Long, Long Trail.’ .Accounts of 
the story were published in all the English papers. Inci- 
dentally, when the first American troops landed in Lon- 
don and passed in review before the King and Queen of 
England, the band struck up ‘There’s a Long, Long Trail,’ 
and the crowds sang it.” 

An example of the personal letters from which Mr. 
Elffett gets much of his best criticism, is the following: 

“We use the Army and Navy Hymnal here, Zo, and 
one Sunday I noticed these songs in the back—Civil War 
songs like ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are March- 
ing’ and, the finest of them all, ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’ These songs took on a meaning for me 
then they had never had before. I seemed to be looking 
back on this war, too, and honestly, I could hardly keep 
from crying. 

“We shall look on ‘The Long Trail’ in just that way 
some day. It will become a very hallowed song, Zo; 
it is the love song of this war, and its sadness is what 
makes us love it, for that is how we feel. The song 
seems to understand us, and as we march along we sing 
out our very hearts in it, ready to die, I swear, like lovers 
for a sweetheart. Dan.” 

“How do you feel when the bands play your song?” 
asked the Musica. Courier representative. 


Composers Don’t Understand Psychology of Soldiers 


“I feel differently. When I returned from Plattsburg 
to New York, the first thing I heard was the Scotch 
pipers playing “There’s a Long, Long Trail’ as_ they 
marched down Fifth avenue. I followed them as far as 
I could, having a strong desire to weep. Gradually this 
sorrow gave place to a feeling that I should at least be 
glad that I had done a little something in turning out 
a sopg that would brighten the lives of the boys. Most 
writers of patriotic songs don’t understand the psychology 
of the soldiers. The Anglo-Saxon warrior likes to sing 
songs of home and the girl he left behind him. He shies 
at the Latin’s more dramatic song of his country. In 
writing, I try to get a song that the boys will enjoy sing- 
ing. Something simple but good!” 

Mr, Elliott’s song has also been awarded the Joseph 
Vernon prize for the best song written by a member of 
the Yale University. No songs of sufficient merit were 
submitted by the undergraduates, so the class of 1885 
requested that the prize be awarded to Messrs. Elliott 
and King. 


Another Song to Be Published 


Mr. Elliott has finished another new song, called “The 
Wee Cottage on the Hill,” the chorus of which is a 
sentimental melody, the verse resembling somewhat the 
swagger of “Dixie.” Enid Watkins has already sung the 
song in the Southern camps and she reports that the boys 
received it most enthusiastically. M. Witmark & Sons, 
the American publishers of “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” 
will also publish the new song. 

Mr. Elliott is at present studying voice with Willy 
de Sadler, of New York, in order to aid his work in 
composing. After the war, he intends going abroad to 
live and says that the rest of his days will be devoted to 
that particular work. b OR 


FREDERICK CUNSTER 


TENOR 


“His voice is a light, lyric 
tenor, luscious in quality and 
broad in range, it is fluent 
and flexible and at all times 
under perfect control.”—New 
York American, Oct. 27, 1917. 
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“From Coast to Coast a Veritable Triumph” 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


“Conquers with Voice of Gold and Magic” 


San Francisco Bulletin 

















——— 


Transcontinental Concert Tour, March-April, 1918 


Santa Barbara Press—‘“It was a glorious evening of music.” 
Los Angeles Tribune—‘“Frieda Hempel of the golden voice was irresistible.” 
Los Angeles Examiner—“The artistry of this gifted soprano reached perfection.” 


Los Angeles Times—“She packed the Trinity Auditorium. . . . Her voice is a golden 
treasure of many delights.” 
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San Francisco Bulletin—“Superlatives must first be employed to portray adequately the 
Hempel artistry.” 


San Francisco Examiner—“Miss Hempel’s voice is comparable only to the liquid notes 


of birds.” 
San Francisco Call—“Her voice transcends the ultimate achievements of training.” 


San Francisco Star—“Indeed, a golden-throated canary was the only comparison pos- 
sible.” 


Fresno Republican—‘It is a joy to hear a singer gifted like Frieda Hempel.” 


Sacramento Bee—“The effortless technic allows her the privilege of treading with ease 
in fields abloom with cadenzas.” 


Sacramento Union—‘“She is rightly said to stand supreme.” 

Berkeley Gazette—“Where shall one look for greater mastery over the voice ?” 
Oakland Tribune—“Haunting sweetness that holds the listener under a spell.” 
Portland Oregonian—“She showed the amazing flexibility of her golden soprano.” 


Portland Telegram—‘“In the Proch Aria her voice reached the full height of its art and 
beauty.” 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer—“Her tones were a perfect vehicle plucking at the chords of 
the human heart.” 


Seattle Star—“She won her audience by the sheer beauty and marvelous perfection of 
her voice.” 


Seattle Times—“From the first Miss Hempel’s conquest was certain.” 

Tacoma Tribune—“The singer's marvelous coloratura was exemplified in Proch’s varia- 
tions.” 

Omaha World-Herald—“Frieda Hempel took the Omaha crowd by storm.” 


Concord (N. H.) Patriot—“Phenix Hall in 50 years ‘has never heard such strains of 
music. 


Concord (N. H.) Monitor—“Frieda Hempel, queen of song, gave a recital in Phenix 
all. 


Youngstown (O.) Vindicator—“Miss Hempel—the greatest living disciple of the fast 
dying school of bel canto singing. 


Youngstown (O.) Telegram—“The recital was one of the most enjoyable ever given 
ere. 


Address: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Steinway piano used 
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(Continued from page 6.) 

tion, and there was no resisting the power and pathos of 
the interpretation. Ysaye himself was visibly moved, as 
were his auditors. The scherzo gave the orchestra a chance 
to display its best brand of virtuosity, and spirited and 
technically perfect (except for a slight horn variation or 
two) playing was the result, The finale blazed forth with 
rare beauty. Ysaye read lovely appeal into its every note. 
The enthusiasm of the hearers was limitless. 

Of course, Vincent d’Indy’s “Istar,” dedicated to Ysaye, 
found understanding response from him, and yet his Bee- 
thoven performance far overshadowed what he did with 
the modern score. He coaxed ingratiating nuances from 
the strings and managed the dynamic climaxes with 
marked skill. 

Ysaye’s own “Exile,” a poem, is written for violins and 
violas. According to the program note, the title “Exile” 
must be taken in its broadest and most poetical meaning. 
The composer has tried to render the sufferings of a soul 
torn from its sister soul—exiled; to depict its anguish 
and its lament, its grief and its distress, reaching their cli- 
max in a paroxysm of despair. The end is the submission 
to fate amidst the gloom «and sadness of solitude.” 

Ysaye has written a littl: gem in this “Exile,” and suc- 
ceeds in obtaining wonderfully varied and stirring effects, 
in color, theme and descriptiveness, from his limited in- 
strumental selection, The “despair,” “gloom” and “soli- 
tude” passages have much originality. “Exile” is worth 
hearing often, and other orchestras should present it for 
their patrons, 

The “Siegfried” funeral march and the finale from “Got- 
terdammerung” (with Mme. Matzenauer singing “Briinn- 
hilde’s Farewell”) wound up the program with magnificent 
might. Ysaye has led the Wagner operas abroad, and 
therefore has more than a concert relationship to them. 
His “Siegfried” march had all the pomp, power and grip- 
ping tragedy it needs for its fullest effectiveness. The 
“Gotterdammerung” music had overpowering thrill and 
sweep in spite of occasional strange fmpos. In_ this 
matter of tempos, Ysaye evidently is no slavish imitator. 
He gives the time as he feels the music, and therein he 
shows his individuality. He lifted the imposing instru- 
mental masses into very mountains of tone, and this colos- 


sal epic stood forth in all its grandeur and might, with 
godlike grief and noble human passion expressed at their 
highest. Mme. Matzenauer was indescribably the inter- 


pretative artist and marvelous singer in her recital of 
triinnhilde’s last outpouring. She tuegwed at one’s heart- 
strings and chased the hot and cold shivers up and down 
one’s vertebra. The orchestra was in full accord with 
Ysaye and the soloist. and gave of its very heart and soul. 
Countless listeners left Music Hall with unrepressed tears 
streaming down their faces. It was an unforgettable ex- 
perience 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” 

“The Pilerim’s Progress,” Edgar Stillman Kelley has 
W ee one of the finest scores ever penned by an Ameri- 
can composer. The music is modern in conception and 
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treatment. The text, based on Bunyan’s celebrated book, 
is by Elizabeth Hodgkinson. The work is in the form of 
a musical miracle play, and can be used either as an opera 
or an oratorio. It is dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Phelps Taft. 

Mr. Keiley had planned for many years to treat “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” in musical form, and as he is prac- 
tically a Cincinnatian now, it was eminently proper and 
fitting that the realization of his labors on his magnum 
opus should find its premiére at the May Festival. 

The characters in the Kelley-Hodgkinson “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” are as follows: 


i a ek eet ae Baritone Apollyon ....+..66. eduen . Bass 
Faithful ...... .. Baritone r. Money-love 

The Dreamer . :. Baritone Shepherd Boy .. 
Mr. Worldy Wiseman. . Baritone First Shepherd . 





.Boy Soprano 
. Lyric Soprano 


vane os cedescscceaa Tenor Pe PR SP Lyric Soprano 
Oe re ae Tenor Madam Bubble.Dramatic Soprano 
Pas Tenor Buffo 


Celestial Voices, Voices of the Spirit, Voices of Doom, Neighbors, 
Vendors, Visitors at the Fair, Fiends, Heavenly Host, etc. 

The soloists who sang the aforementioned parts were 
Florence Hinkle, Mabel Garrison, Evan Williams, Lam- 
bert Murphy, Clarence Whitehill, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Merle Alcock, Reinald Werrenrath, Charles Trowbridge 
Tittman, Carl Formes, and Master Sarver C. Spargo. 

The work is for mixed chorus, children’s chorus, solo- 
ists, organ and orchestra. It takes two hours and a quar- 
ter to perform. There are three parts, “Prologue, City of 
Destruction,” “Christian’s Departure,” “The Wicket-Gate,” 
and “The Valley of Humiliation” constitute the first part. 
Part IT is “Vanity Fair.” Part JII is “The Delectable 
Mountains,” “The Crossing of the River.” “The Celestial 
City.” The story is that of “The Pilgrim's progress from 
this world to that which is to come”; the journey of Chris- 
tian from the City of Destruction to the Celestial City. 
The Evangelist is used as the narrator who explains and 
pieces together the action. 

Kelley’s musical plan evidently was to put melodic at- 
tractiveness first, harmonic clarity and variety second, and 
modern colorful orchestration third. Furthermore he 
sought to differentiate, to characterize, and to contrast, 
so far as his characters were concerned. He draws a 
sharp distinction in his music between the worldly and 
spiritual illustrations. He uses leading motifs. He never 
ioses sight of the fact that he has designed his work also 
for possible operatic presentation. The voice writing is 
skillful and effective, both for solo and for chorus. The 
orchestral proportions are of perfect balance. The poeti- 
cal moments charm, the dramatic episodes convince, and 
the celestial climax exalts and uplifts. Unerring taste and 
sense of form mark the Kelley score from start to finish. 
His harmonic sureness and resourcefulness, his craftsman- 
ship and experience in orchestration, and his keen musi- 
cal perspective show in every measure. He has created 
a truly important work in this “Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is 
sure to become a standard among American musical clas- 
sics in the large forms. 

The orchestral prologue is beautiful in theme, color and 
sentiment. Christian’s opening phrase, “What shall I do?” 
is a lovely theme. The Chorus of Neighbors lends a light 
tone as a foil to Christian’s burden as expressed in a soul- 
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ful aria, which follows an appealing soprano solo (writ- 
ten only a few days before the festival, as an interpolated 
number). The clestial Voices have an oft recurring 
strain that is harmonically fine but might be attuned a bit 
more ingratiatingly. The arming of Christian and his 
combat with Apollyon are strong tonal descriptions. The 
“Pastoral” is delightful, with the shepherd’s piping and the 
pretty solo for boey’s voice. The choruses denoting the 
fiendish hosts have stirring power and incisiveness. 

“Vanity Fair,” with its sensual, terpsichorean and finan- 
cial temptations, reminds one of the second act of “Parsi- 
fal.” There are other parts, too, in which Kelley catches 
something of the atmosphere of Wagner’s consecrational 
festival drama. The worldly matters are handled with 
spirit and with characteristic (and frequently humorous) 
orchestration. The dances, the chattering of the crowds, 
the clinking of the gold, are portrayed strikingly in the in- 
strumental and vocal descriptions. 

The gradual approach of Christian to his celestial goal 
inspires Kelley’s muse to its highest flight and rare beauty 
marks the final episodes of the composition. It does not 
end with the usual fortissimo “Alleluia” exultation, but 
dies out in a pianissimo “Hosanna” and “Amen.” 

In the haste of reporting and going to press, this inade- 
quate description of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” must suffice 
for the present. The premiére was a thorough success, 
expressions of highest praise being heard on every side. 
This Kelley production should be taken up by all the big 
choral bodies here and abroad, even though it is a difficult 
piece of music to perform. 

All the soloists did splendid work, and Ysaye’s leading 
saw things safely through, except where he and the tenors 
parted company slightly and had to halt for a moment 
while a fresh start was made. 

Final Concerts 

On Saturday afternoon, May 11, the Mozart “Don Gio- 
vanni” overture received a lively hearing, and then Gio- 
vanni Martinelli sang the air “I! mio tesoro,” from the 
same opera, with rare style, vibrant vocalism and tempera- 
mental abandon. He was applauded to the echo. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch” symphony laved the ear with its gentleness 
and sparkle. Ysaye gave it finished presentation, aided by 
the alert orchestra. Franck’s “Psyche,” played delicately ; 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” sung soulfully by Martinelli; Fl- 
gar’s not very inspired “Carillon,” declaimed stirringly by 
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Carlo Liten, and Chabrier’s “Marche Joyeuse” were the 
other numbers on the program. 
At the last concert Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” (Hinkle, 


Martinelli, Matzenauer and Tittman as the golden voiced 
soloists) went off brilliantly, with only one pitch deviation, 
caused by the tenor in the unaccompanied quartet. but 
quickly rectified by himself and his partners. Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “The New Life,” that attractive and insinuating 
choral masterwork, exer‘ed its vsval fascirfation, wonder- 
fully well sung by the chorus and by Whitehill and Garri- 
son. The former was magnificently effective. Garrison 
was mellifluously irresistible. 

And thus ended the 1918 Cincinnati May Festival. May 
the next one come to us in a time of enduring peace and 
rest and goodwill among men. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Lillian Heyward’s Flattering Endorsement 


Lillian Heyward, the popular American soprano, whose 
successful appearance as soloist for the Mozart Club of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was chronicled in the columns of the Mu- 
sicAL Courter, received the following letter from J. P. 
McCullum, conductor of the Mozart Club: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 26, 1918. 

‘My pear Miss Heywarv—Permit me to express my satisfaction 
with your work in “Joan of Arc,” on the 18th inst. ere were 
two or three particulars in which you excelled: One was you were 
thoroughly conversant with the music; another was your repose. 
You have an especially pure voice of sufficient volume, and best 
of all one without the reprehensible fault, the “wobbles.” I will 
have no hesitation in recommending you to any one as a conscien- 
tious: singer, 

With best wishes for your success in an artistic career, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. P. McCuttum. 


1918 


Gretchen Morris’ Engagements 


Gretchen Morris is having a busy spring. On May 21, 
she is to be the soloist with the Waterbury (Conn.) Choral 
Society, Isaac B. Clarke, conductor, giving a miscellaneous 
program. May 22, she will sing in Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” 
mass at Smith College, with the college chorus. May 28, 
she will be the soloist with the Community Chorus of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., singing a program of songs and the 
“Inflammatus” from the “Stabat Mater,” with the chorus. 
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Recently she sang at the Newark (N. J.) Festival and 
also gave a joint recital with Orville Harrold for the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia. The concert was 
under the direction of Arturo Papalardo, and at his re- 
quest the singers closed the program with the finale from 
the first act of “Bohéme.” 


American Music in Canada 

“It is an undoubted fact that our musical relations with 
Canada will be closer now than ever before,” said B. M. 
Davison, of the White-Smith Music Publishing Co., of 
Boston. “Canadian musicians and conservatories are fast 
taking up American music. Recently three of our publi- 
cations were used in the spring recital of the Barnaby- 
Nelson Studio, Toronto, Ont. The songs were, ‘Apple 
Blossoms,’ William Lester; ‘From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,’ Charles Wakefield Cadman; and ‘Spring- 
tide of Love,’ Fay Foster. The International Academy of 
Music of the same city has also added to their curriculum 
‘Progressive Graded Technics’ and ‘Specific Violin Exer- 
cises,’ by Bytovetski.” 


Max Jacobs Conducts Brownsville Concert 


At the Brownsville, New York, Labor Lyceum, Max 
Jacobs conducted the concert given by the Workmen’s 
Circle Symphony Orchestra on May 10, and as usual gave 
great pleasure to his listeners. Norma de Mendoza, so- 
prano, and Joseph Pavloff, baritone, were the soloists, and 
scored pronounced successes. The program comprised 
among other numbers Schubert’s unfinished symphony, 
“Finlandia,” by Sibelius, and numbers by Verdi, Brahms, 
Puccini, Mozart, Leoncavallo, etc. 


Kortheuer Pupils Play 
Some of the accomplished pupils of the Liszt-Kortheuer 
Piano School, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave a recital on May 
17 in that city and covered themselves and their teacher 
with glory. Those who assisted were Bertha Kramer, Es- 
ther Kramer, Miriam Kramer, Florence Marie Nusly, 
Margaret Giddings, Walter Obert and Paul Allen. 





Visanska’s Second Literary Society Appearance 

The annual musicale of the Forest Hill (N. J.) Lit- 
erary Society was given at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Sherman on Saturday evening, April 20, and those par- 
ticipating were Elsa Alves, soprano; Daniel Visanska, 
violinist; Max Gegna, cellist, with Lillian Jeffreys Petri 
at the piano. Mr. Visanska’s solo numbers included 
four transcriptions by Kreisler, and, according to the 
Newark Evening News of April 22, the outstanding 
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features of his playing were feeling for the musical 
hrase, firm and beautiful tone, and clarity and delicacy 
in execution. This was the violinist’s second appear- 
ance before the Literary Society this season. Miss 
Alves contributed to the pleasure of the evening by 
singing a group of songs by Rudolph Ganz, Bainbridge 
Crist’s “Lady Bug,” etc. Max Gegna’s selections were 
a Bach air, Klengel’s “Cradle Song” and Popper’s con- 
cert polonaise. There were also a number of trios, in 
which the piano part was played by Mrs. Petri. 


Scandinavian Concert 


“A Feast of Scandinavian Song and Music,” in com- 
memoration of the thirtieth annual-concert of the Swedish 
Singing Lyran of New York, was given at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Sunday evening, May 12. The artists, who 
are all Scandinavians, included Marie Sundelius, soprano 
of the Metropolitan; Herman Sandby, the cellist; Samuel 
Ljungkvist, tenor; Oscar A. Lundberg, bass, and Ole Win- 
dingstad, the Norwegian conductor, and his symphony or- 
chestra. The Swedish Singing Society Lyran of thirty 
male voices, under Gustav Lindgren, assisted. 

Mme. Sundelius sang a number of delightful Swedish 
folksongs and one or two operatic arias. She was in ex- 
ceptional voice and was warmly received. Several of her 
numbers were given over, among them, “Tak for dit 
Raad.” 

Mr. Sandby was heard in three of his own compositions, 
which were most favorably received. His tone was a rich, 
sweeping one and he brought considerable feeling into his 
interpretations. 

The work of the other soloists and the singing society 
added to the general effectiveness of the concert. 


Merwin Howe for France 


Some time around the first of June, Merwin Howe, the 
young American pianist, whose New York debut earned 
favorable recognition will sail for France to be gone un- 
til December. Mr. Howe read a letter some few weeks 
ago in the Musicat Courter asking for musicians to go 
to France to entertain the boys. It interested Mr. Howe, 
who visited Francis Rogers, recently returned from the 
war zone, and as a result he applied to the Y. M. C. A. 

The next morning Mr. Howe received word that he had 
heen accepted and he is most enthusiastic over the project. 
On his return to America, Mr. Howe will resume his con- 
cert duties, having made arrangements for another 
Aeolian Flall recital. 


Florence Otis Sings Mana Zucca’s Songs 
Fiorence Otis sang “A-Whispering,” by Mana Zucca, at 
three concerts last week. As some one remarked, instead 
of whispering the song, she sings the whisper. Miss Otis 
also features other Mana Zucca songs, entitled, “Love's 
Coming” and “Behold, ’Tis Dawn.” 


Henkel Board of Trade President 
Ernest Henkel, of the business staff of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was elected Monday evening this week to serve for 
the ensuing year as president of the Board of Trade of 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., the New York City suburb where 
he makes his home. 


Goetzl’s Music in “Over the Hills” 


The new Belasco production, running now in Washing 
ton at the Belasco Theatre and called “Over the Hills,” 
has the advantage, in addition to being an excellent play, 
er an incidental orchestral score composed by Dr. Anselm 
Goetzl, the well known creator of several comic operas 
and excellent songs. 


CERT. ER 
OBITUARY 


Ellen Spry 


Ellen Spry, who was born in Liverpool in 1837 and 
came to America when twelve years old, died last week 
at her home in Chicago. Mrs. Spry, who never refused 
a helping hand to any musician, was herself an ama- 
teur pianist of distinction and counted many friends 
among the musical profession. Her father, Joseph 
Hirst, was an amateur organist in Liverpool. 
her eightieth birthday, Mrs. Spry had been active. The 
deceased is survived by a large family, including Wal- 
ter Spry, the well known Chicago pianist and instructor. 

Luigi Gulli 

Luigi Gulli, a well known Italian pianist, who had lived 
in Chicago for the past six years, died on March 10 on 
the steamship Dante, bound for Genoa. Signor Gulli had 
appeared in concerts in all the capitals of Europe. He 
taught in Rome, where he founded the Societa del Quin- 
tetto Gulli for chamber music. He was a pupil of Cesi, of 
the Royal College of Music in Naples. Luigi Gulli was 
born in Calabria, June 17, 1859. He had been in failing 
health for more than a year. 


Marcus Mayer 


Marcus Mayer, a veteran theatrical and musical man- 
ager, died on May 8, at his home, Amityville, L. I. Al- 
though best known as a theatrical manager, he directed 
the first American tour of Adelina Patti, in 1881; man- 
aged Christine Nilsson in 1882-1883; had charge of Ab- 
bey’s Italian Opera Company in 1883-1884; and directed 
Emma Calve’s tour of the United States, Mexico and 
Cuba, in 1904 


Charles J. Hambitzer 
Charles J. Hambitzer, a widely known pianist and 
teacher, with a studio at 100 West rroth street, New 
York, died, March 11, at Bellevue Hospital. He was 
thirty-nine years old. 
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TAKE TORONTO, FOR INSTANCE; 
There are three principal news 
papers in that city. When 


ISCHA ELMAN 


appeared there a few weeks ago, 
one of them said of his 


DRAWING CAPACITY: 


AN EVENING WITH ELMAN. 


The Young Violinist Once More Delights an 
Immense Audience, 
he capacity audience which greeted Mischa Elman last 
night at his recital in Massey Hall afforded another con 


vincing proof of his remarkable popularity There are 
few artists who, without assistance, save from an accom 
panist, could, season after season, command so great a 


patronage. 


The second paper spoke of the 


EXTRAORDINARY ENJOYMENT 
which Elman afforded the capacity 
audience, saying : 


| MISCHA ELMAN’S TRIUMPH. 
Russian Violinist Delights Large Audience in 
e Massey Hall. 
It is no exaggeration to state that Mischa Elman de 

lighted and thrilled with exquisite playing the large audi 
ence that heard him in Massey Hall last night. Toronto 
has heard many violin virtuosi, but few, if any, have de- 
lighted a critical musical public to the same extent as 
the artist to whom they listened last evening. The young 
Russian is an undoubted genius and he adds to his in 
comparable skill as an executant the spirit of his race, 
infusing it into his playing in a manner as marvelous as 
it is seldom understood 


While the third paper accorded 
him a most remarkable and under 
standing criticism: 


his young Russian has gained a fame unusual for a 
man of his years, in an envitonment where fame is jeal 
ously guarded and seldom attained, and less frequently 
recognized, Since his debut in New York with the Rus 

} sian Symphony Orchestra, nine years ago, his career has 
| been one of continued success, which last night reached 
| the height of its power Ysaye once predicted that 
Elman would be the greatest violinist of the world 
when he reached his thirtieth year. Judging from 
his execution last evening, Ysaye’s prophecy seems 
| to have already been fulfilled. He made an impression 
| upon his listeners which will not be soon forgotten: one 
| that dispels any doubts which may have previously existed 
| 


as to his title of musical genius. There are numerous 
world-famed musicians, but very few of them can clain 
the name of genius. Mischa Elman renders the world’s 


most difficult compositions with the utmost simplicity, and 
| the simplest inte a transfluent masterpiece from his own 
| soul. His power of explanation is marked with a great 
precision of touch, and a reverberant and deep tone. To 
| try and analyze his playing is futile, but of the purity of 
tone there is no mistake. From the open G string to th 
highest harmonic, whether expressed in a grand fortissim< 
or thinned down to the most delicate breath, the tone is 
without blemish 
To make mention of technic is a gross impertinence 
Double stopping, staccatos, scales are perfect; there seems 
to be no mechanical effort, and the proper place is a 
corded to detail. 


Mr. Elman’s manager is R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 
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CAMPANINI ON THE COMING 
CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 


The Distinguished General Director of Chicago’s Operatic Destinies Speaks 
of Surprises, Novelties and a New York Visit 














[Cleofonte Campanini, general director of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, is now at Havana, Cuba, The 
Musical Courier cabled to him there, asking the fol- 
lowing questions: Are you coming to New York again 
next season? Will your decision not to go abroad 
affect your plans? Will you have surprises in store 
for American opera goers next season?—and was glad 
to receive and publish the following lengthy reply, 
direct from Campanini himself—Editor’s Note.] 


Ihe easiest way to answer all questions when one is 
» a few weeks during April and May in Havana is 
it hot?” If I had any intention of playing 
he Sphinx, I could have made use of such a reply in all 
neerity, for it is really and truly hot, so hot indeed that 
a few days would exhaust even the picturesque vocabulary 
of a dyed-in-the-wool Westerner. But since the perfect 
quiet, the restfulness of the surroundings, and the knowl- 
edge that one can work out his plans absolutely undisturbed 
1y employment or information seekers, are such wonder- 
fully compensating elements for whatever discomfort the 
heat may mean, | will endeayor, though in the midst of 
floods of perspiration, to satisfy the curiosity you display 


iy, “Isn't 


your cablegram 
| would have been in Europe by this time, listening to 
hearing new works, and trying to discover new 
yperatic wonders in whatever time I would have had left 
after having persuaded the various frontier officials that my 
errand could in no way bring comfort to the enemy; but 
and probably this was providential—on the very eve of my 
ailing Mme. Campanini fell ill, and her condition, though 
he is rapidly convalescing, has been such as to preclude any 
thought of crossing the ocean. Will the fact of my staying 
iway from Europe this year affect my plans for the coming 
eason to any considerable degree? To this I must give 
t decidedly emphatic negative answer, Let me take you 
into the confidence of an operatic director—the head of an 
pera company who is but one jump ahead of his organiza- 
stands but small chance of success. “In time of peace 
and the motto of an operatic director 
must be—“In the midst of a season's success have your 
immunition ready for the season two years hence.” My 
trip to Europe, consequently, would have been much more 
in the interests of the seasons 1919-20 and 1920-21 than in 
that of the coming one. Of course, I might have found 
omething interesting that could be utilized even this year, 
hut this is a remote possibility, and I would certainly not 
leave the maturing of my plans for next year to the chance 
of my getting to Europe 
Perhaps a Sensation—or Perhaps Not 

And this brings me to your second question as to my 
having any more surprises in store to spring upon the 
American opera lovers this next winter, With the public 
always such an uncertain element in the creation of theatri- 
cal successes, | would rather say nothing on the subject. Of 
[ am always striving fer a better co-ordination of 
my forces, and I fully expect that the Chicago company 
will present during the next season even a more formidable 
rray of unusual singers and a greater display of the art 
of mise-en-scene and ensemble than it did last year; and 
quien sabe?——we may again spring one or two sensations 
of the kind that take the music lovers’ breath away. This 
To use once more the phraseology of 
hoasting has never won any battles. Suppose we 
the reply to this question until after our season is 
By the way, this has been my usual policy— 
been reluctant to accord extravagant 


ingers 


tion 
prepare for war” 


course 


remains to be seen 
wat 
le ive 
in full sway? 
always 
praise, especially since the day when I learned that the pub- 
lic frequently disagreed with operatic aughorities. This is 
probably why the critics are apparently so often in the 
vrong., And so are operatic directors 
New Works in Repertoire 

| expect to give some new works, and among them are 
one or two that in my opinion may prove epoch making in 

far as American operatic art is concerned; but I really 
cannot go into details just at present. The banishment of 
Wagner from our operatic stage may, after all, prove the 


i have 


means of broadening our operatic education. We had been 
so busy giving Wagner works that we had been forced to 
overlook many new operatic phases simply because of the 
lack of necessary time. Of course, Wagner will come back 
to our stage; but I do not think that his operas will ever 
be sung in German; they will be given as in England, in 
the English tongue—as I gave them in Chicago for years. 


Will Return to New York 


And now for your inquiry as to our coming to New 
York. New York’s welcome to the Chicago singing birds 
was so warm; New York’s admiration of our artists and 
our repertoire was so sincere, that not to pay another visit 
would have been, to say the least, impolite to our scores of 
thousands of admirers. Of course, there are many things 
to be done, many plans to be laid, and several obstacles to 
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be overcome; but when was an opera season nothing but 
smooth sailing? We expect to be in New York. I may 
even go a bit further and say that we shall be in New York, 
since evidently New York wants us to come. There is 
room for two opera companies in that city, as witness the 
crowded houses both at the Lexington and Metropolitan 
during our sojourn last year; but heaven forbid that we 
should be credited with the idea of competing with the 
admirable troupe of Mr. Gatti-Casazza. As far as New 
York is concerned, we are birds of passage; and the only 
raison d’étre for our New York visits is that we bring 
new singers and new works for the New Yorkers to get 
acquainted with, and that we act as a sort of a stimulus for 
opera in general. 

I expect to be in New York in the-early days of June 
and to plunge at once into the arrangement of our final 
plans. This does not mean that I spend my days in com- 
plete idleness here. Though perspiration may be streaming 
down my brow; though all those around me curse the 
weather and exercise their brains in discovering new fan- 
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ciful expressions to berate the weather man, I continue 
writing, cabling, and laying out plans while using the 
breathing spells to thank the gods that no visitor can inter- 
rupt my labors, and that no new “wonder” is trotted out 
for my delectation every few minutes. Only those directly 
connected with an operatic season can understand the strain 
and labors such a season means. Besides, I was not en- 
tirely well last season, and a rest was a condition sine qua 
non if I were to continue at my post. What is a little 
excessive heat if one gets complete rest? 

As 1 said already, the fact of my inability to sail 
for Europe has been probably providential—it is the first 
time in long years that I am enjoying a thorough rest. The 
only rest in sight, had I gone to Europe, would have been 
on the boat; but even there rest would be very much out 
of the question with the submarine an ever present dis- 
turbance. 

To summarize, we are practically all ready for the com- 
ing season, and if artistic and financial success were syn- 
onymous, I really would have not a scintilla of worry in 
regard to the future. 

Campanini’s War Aid 

I was approached here in regard to conducting a series 
of concerts for the purpose of raising money for war chari- 
ties. I should like to do so, if possible. Last year I suc- 


ceeded in raising, through the generosity of the American 
public, more than 100,000 lire in aid of the Italian war suf- 
ferers and the Italian Red Cross. 
received several acknowledgments, 


Only the other day I 
and they are eloquent 











proofs of how much help our Allies need at present. The 
money I raised was sent through Comte Bolognesi, the Italian 
Consul in Chicago, and was distributed in the following 
manner; Sixteen thousand lire to the Mayor of Parma, my 
home, to aid the war zone sufferers; 16,000 to the Corriere 
della Sera, the big newspaper of Milan, for a like purpose; 
6,000 to the Red Cross of Parma and an equal sum for 
Parma’s war sufferers; 5,000 for the poor of Salsomag- 
giore; 5,000 to the Red Cross of San Donnino; 6,000 to the 
Red Cross of Modena; 6,000 to the war sufferers of 
Vigatto; two ambulances that cost over 15,000 lire for the 
Italian Army—one in Italo Campanini’s name, and the 
other in the name of the city of Parma; and, besides, we 
obtained at a benefit at the New York Hippodrome 15,000 
lire for the Italian orphans and 15,000 for the French or- 
phans. I want to thank, in the name of all the recipients, 
the generous Americans who helped me to accomplish the 
sending of these sums; but I want to add that the call for 
help upon them may be even greater next year, and that 
I am confident that our Allies will not ask in vain, 
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To understand the work that is being done at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York City, one must live in it 
as student or teacher. Mere statistics of numbers of stu- 
dents, of teachers, of lessons or recitals can convey only 
a limited and very incomplete idea of the scope, quality and 
influence of the instruction and training given in this 
school. 

To begin with, a candidate for admission must prove 
first of all that he has the qualities out of which a musi- 
cian can be made. The mere ability to pay the tuition 
fees does not admit him to the school. Nor can he buy 
twenty lessons in piano with Mr. Jones or with Miss 
Smith. The director decides upon the teacher and the sub- 
jects which the student is to take in addition to his prin- 
cipal subject. 

The question of expense does not enter into considera- 
tion. The institute is endowed, and the director is there- 
fore able to give to every student the kind of teacher he 
is entitled to by virtue of his talent and degree of advance- 
ment. Such teachers as Kneisel, Carl Friedberg, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Edwin Hughes, Rudolf Ganz, Ernest Consolo, 
Ternina, Gaston and Edovard Dethier, Percy Goetschius 
and others of high renown are available to those students 
who are qualified to study with them, and the others are 
assigned to equally good teachers in their respective 
branches. 

But the institute does not depend only upon its instruc- 
tion for success in training its students. Innumerable in- 
fluences are at work to cultivate their minds and charac- 
ters, to elevate their artistic standards. Ensemble play- 
ing, orchestra practice, lectures, choral classes, artists’ and 
student recitals, etc., give opportunity for broadening the 
musicianship, and a fine library of reference contains the 
best musical literature and many orchestral scores of sym- 
phonic music. 

At the Annual Public Concert of the institute, at Aeolian 
Hall last February, the program included César Franck’s 
symphony in D minor, Schumann’s allegro appassionata 
for piano and orchestra, the D minor concerto for the 
violin, by Bruch; Weber’s “Oberon” overture, and cantata 
by Bach 

Every Thursday afternoon the senior orchestra, con- 
sisting of about seventy-five students, rehearses all kinds 
of symphonic works, and whenever a piano or violin stu- 
dent has prepared a concerto he can rehearse it with full 
orchestra. 

In addition to the senior orchestra, there is the junior 
orchestra, which meets every Saturday morning. Here 
correct habits of orchestra discipline are established and 
many works for string orchestra and the easier Haydn 
sy mphonies are studied. 

The institute has also established a school for the train- 
ing of bandmasters for the Regular Army. This work 
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is done gratuitously for the Government, and is conducted 
in part at Fort Jay, Governor’s Island. Already thirty 
graduates of this department have received appointments 
as bandmasters and are doing splendid work. 

The total number of graduates from all the courses is 
well over 500. Those holding the artist’s diploma include 
some well known performers who have made their mark 
in concert and opera. 

Henrietta Bach, Samuel Gardner, Helen Jeffrey, Elias 
Breeskin, Sascha Jacobsen and Marie Roemaet have made 
their reputations as viblinists and cellist; Elenore Altman, 
Arthur Loesser, Abraham Shyman and others have become 
known as excellent pianists and Lillian Eubank and Marie 
Winetsky have gathered laurels in the field of opera. 

Scores of graduates fill important positions as teachers 
in every part of the country. Those holding the teacher’s 
diploma of the institute are in such demand that it is im- 
possible to supply all the colleges and music schools which 
apply for institute-trained teachers. 

The institute has affiliated with it a large Alumni Asso- 
ciation, which enables the graduates to keep in touch with 
their alma mater and with each other. Its annual concert 
is one of the big events of the school year and always 
brings out some interesting work, well performed. 

In the course for composition the institute bids fair to 
accomplish remarkable results. A number of larger works, 
orchestral and chamber music, have received public hear- 
ings as well as innumerable songs and smaller works for 
piano, violin, ete. 

The winning by one of the institute students of a large 
prize in composition will shortly be announced. 

The building in which all these activities take place is 
beautifully situated, facing a little park on Riverside Drive. 
It is large and spacious and contains a charming little con- 
cert hall. Its atmosphere is one of refinement, dignity 
and beauty, and is thus a strong contributing factor to the 
influences which come from the faculty and administration. 


Sittig Trio and Mme. Niessen-Stone 


The Sittig Trio, assisted by Mme. Niessen-Stone, was 
heard in an admirable concert on Wednesday afternoon, 

May 8, in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, New 
York. A large and representative audience attended. 

The program opened with Mozart's trio in B flat major, 
No. 2, played by the Sittig Trio in their accustomed fin- 
ished manner. Mme. Niessen-Stone, who was in excel- 
lent voice, rendered two groups of songs, as follows: “The 
Soldier's Wife,” Rachmaninoff; “Fortunio,” Messager ; 
“Papillons,” Chausson; “The Gull,” M. W. Hill; “My 
Menagerie,” Fay Foster, and “’Tis Spring,” H. Ware. She 
received much applause, and responded with two added 
numbers. “Fay Foster’s “My Menagerie” was much ad- 
mired. 

Edgar Hans Sittig, whose improvement was strongly in 
evidence, played very artistically a sonata in F major by 
Marcello. He possesses a rich tone, and responded to an 
encore. Margaret Sittig, the youthful violinist, was en- 
thusiastically applauded for her artistic rendition of the 
introduction and adagio religioso from Vieuxtemps’ D 
minor concerto. The young lady played with an abandon 





MATZENAUER, 
Who made the first of her four appearances at the Cincinnati Music 
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music on May 8. She won an enthusi. 
Cincinnati Enquirer of May 9 
Matzenauer’s beautiful contralto 


Festival in Bach's ‘‘Passion” 
astic ovation for her singing, the 
stating: “Among the soloists, Mine 
created the strongest impression. Hler warm, even tone took on a 
certain persuasive quality in the aria, ‘Oh, pardon me,’ that brought 
an invo untary ripple of applause.”” Her second appearance was at 
the artists’ matinee on the following afternoon, when she was the 
only soloist with the orchestra. A telegraphic report of this concert 
pronounced Mme. Matzenauer one of the best soloists ever heard 
at these festivals and said that she received a great ovation from 
the vast audience. 





and a purity of tone seldom heard, She, also, was obliged 
to respond with an extra piece. 

The closing number contained a cycle of four beautiful 
miniatures by Mortimer Wilson—“Around the May Pole,” 
“Tiny Spinners,” “Love Song of an Alpine Doll” and 
“Waltz of the Negro Dolls” (all played for the first time). 
In these the Sittig Trio again distinguished itself for jts 
excellent ensemble work. 

Frederick Sittig accompanied the violin and cello solos 
in an authoritative manner. 


Mana Zucca Amuses Soldiers 


Mana Zucca, the composer-pianist, performed for the 
soldiers twice last week, at Fort Jay and Camp Vail. 











Irene Williams in New Y ork Debut 


What the Metropolitan Critics Said of this Young Artist’s Recital at Aeolian Hall, May 2, 1918. 





MISS IRENE WILLIAMS HEARD 


Irene Williams is young "R petite, and made a good im- 
pression with her lyric quality of voice and her enunciation in 
the four languages. 

In the Italian group her best songs were a ballad by Per 0- 
lesi and one by Jomelli. She also sang an aria from Gluck’ 
“Iphigenia.” All three called for coloratura as well as ow 
singing, and in them she gave promise of a successful career. 
Debussy’s “Romance” and Foudrain’s “Chanson Norwegienne” 
were ad most pleasing French songs.—New York Herald, May 
3 191 eb 


In her debut recital Miss Williams was revealed as one of the 
most gifted and best trained young sopranos who has come be- 
fore the public in the last five years. Miss Williams has studied 
intelligently and her native gift is conspicuous. Her treatment 
of the various styles of music was praiseworthy, her dietion 
excellent in the main, her manner on the platform charming. 
She understands facial expression and its place in interpreting 
the poem of a song. The naturalness of Miss Williams’ singing 
was something rare in a debutante. The best singing the soprano 
did in those songs which called for a light, high quality pianis- 
simo, in which she gave forth tone of enchanting quality, with 
the “‘float” in it that is so delectable. 

Miss Williams ought to go far in her field. Her singing is 
the kind that gives pleasure and she has poise, taste a judg- 
ment in her performances. A large audience applauded her 
heartily, deluged her with flowers and made her add extras 
to her printed list.—Musical America. 


Irene Williams gave a recital before an audience which grew 
extremely enthusiastic long ere the program was finished. This 
was well justified, for the young singer has personal charm, a 
voice of wide range, full, free and flexible, and sings with 
evident mentality. So much confidence, such easy manner, such 
combined strength and pliability of voice are seldom united in a 
singer; all these, and much more, the fair young vocalist, who 
seems but a girl, has in abundance, and her unusual qualities 
should bring her high artistic rank ere many months pass. 

Very fine were the full, low tones of Pergolesi’s “Se tu 
m’ami,” and her emotional depth in an air from Gluck’s “TIphi- 
genia.” In the Jomelli song Miss Williams’ tonal flexibility, 
high B trill, etc., produced such effect that she was recalled 
four times.  Daintiness and charm were in her singing of 
Daleroze’s “L’Oiseau bleu,” which had to be repeated. The 
finale of the song by Chausson was done wi impressive mas- 
tery. Dramatic impulse in Fourdrain’s ‘Norwegian Song,” and 
the sustained style in Massenet’s “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,”’ end- 
ing with a high G of beautiful quale, again led to a recall. 
Modern Russian songs included the cult “Song of India,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodine’s “A Sisssncnea” a Rubinstein 
and Gretchaninow song and the “Hymn to the Sun,” from 

* “Coq d’Or. 

Living Ameri an composers on the program were Woodman, 
Mana Zucca, Horsman, Buzzi-Peccia and Bibb and their songs 
were delivered with such distinct diction and interpretative 
variety that the audience reached a very climax of enthusiasm.— 
Musical Courier. 


o 





A FRESH VOICE 


audience with 


delighted her 
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Williams, soprano, 
a freshness. of voice and musical intelligence. 
gram gave her opportunity to show her skill in bel 
canto as well as the dramatic quality of her voice. The 
power of it was perhaps best shown in Gluck’s “Pre a 
era a Diana,” from “Iphigenia.” “L’Oiseau Bleu,” of 

croze, so pleased her audience that Miss Williams had to 
repeat it. Of the modern Russian group she sang a son 


Irene 


from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko” and one from “Coq d’ ‘Oor,” 


the “Hymn to the Sun,’ with a fervor and firm- 
ness that drew rounds of ap pplause. “A Dissonance,” by 
Borodine, and “Slumber Song,” of Gretchaninoff, also came 
in this group.—Evening Globe, May 3, 1918. 


this last, 


Exclusive Direction of WALTER ANDERSON - - - - - - 


The new singers heard thia season have averaged well above 
the standards of the past. And in this roll of honor a promi 
nent place, perhaps the most prominent, must be given to Irene 
Williams, who was introduced in a recital at Aeolian Hall last 
evening. 

Miss Williams seems at a first hearing to possess, by nature 
and training, the entire equipment generally considered essential 
to the success of a soprano. Her voice is of good volume and 
has a beautiful, warm quality, particularly in its upper tones, 
which are produced without a suggestion of shrillness or effort 
In fact, the easy freedom of her vocal mechanism is at all times 
remarkable. 

Although best adapted to the lyric-dramatic style of music, 
the voice is sufficiently flexible to compass the florid difficulties 
of the great “Coq d’Or” aria, and also controls a well sustained 
trill. With the added advantages of a pleasing personality and 
a mature interpretive intelligence, Miss Williams should always 
succeed in delighting her audiences as she did that of last 
evening.—Evening Mail, May 3, 1078. 


IRENE WILLIAMS MAKES HER DEBUT 
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song recital last evening at 
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made her first pggoosenee here in 
Aeolian Hall. With agreeable style, 
modern French, Russian, and Amer- 
numbers were the “Chant Hindou,” 
and the “Hymn to the Sun,” 
May 3, 1018. 


As a debutante she displayed some valuable qualities, not the 
least of which was remarkable self-possession. 

Her singing was applauded with unusual warmth by a large 
audience. 

Miss Williams has a very pretty voice; light, yet well equipped 
in the lower register, and already well pa ot in technical 
treatment. The tones were mostly free and fluid, and the equal- 
ity of the scale was excellent. The young woman showed a 
sense of vocal color and some knowledge of style. 

Best of all, however, was the evidence of ability to publish 
her conception of a lyric and of some insight in planning an 
interpretation.—The Sun, Friday, May 3, 118. 


Irene Williams gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall last night. 
Usually at the debut of a young singer the friend! audience 
accents its enthusiasm in a first outburst, and with that the in- 
terest simmers down to normal. This young woman displayed a 
voice of such quality and such charm that the applause during 
the last part of her program outweighed the srlenety sympathy 
of the first encouragement. Miss Williams has youth and good 
looks, and a voice of luscious tone which Sento out easily on a 
erfectly controlled breath. A well arranged program included 
Pergolesi’s “Se tu m’ami,” Gluck’s “Hymn to Diana,” the “Chi 
vuol comprar” of Jomelli, a group of modern French songs, 
modern Russian and modern Persian and modern American songs. 
No better criticism can be made than the comment of a singing 
teacher in the audience: “With that voice and that talent she 
can go to the top.”-—The Evening World, Friday, May 3, 1978. 
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“Raw, raw, raw, Hawvahd!” seems likely to be 
the new battle cry of the Boston Symphony, Or- 
chestra, Inc., if the decidedly crimson tinge of the 
new board of trustees is any indication. 


xO - 


lhe St. Louis Symphony Society raised $16,000 
at its first meeting held last week. A campaign, 
earnest and enthusiastic, now is on to raise $43,000 
in advance subscriptions for the coming season. 


——— 


Richard Wagner has long been the John Philip 
Sousa of Germany. Now wait and see whether the 
“Kaiser March” or the “Stars and Stripes Forever” 
will be the first to have troops behind it when the 
invasion comes. 

_—— 


A musical editor named Beelzebub has been given 
an honorary degree by the Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, of Cumberland Gap, Tenn. The latest 
Gazetteer shows that Cumberland Gap, Tenn., 
boasts of 387 inhabitants. 


——— 


It is gratifying to know that the great Cincinnati 
festival this year was not only a distinct artistic 
success, but a financial one as well. There will be 
almost $5,000 net profits to divide between the 
Y. M. C. A, and Red Cross war funds. 


—— 


Does not the discharge of two enemy alien singers 
of small parts and a few chorus men from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera look decidedly like a bit of camou- 
flage on the part of the management? For our 
part, we cannot see that because a man holds a high 
position in either the artistic or the business person- 
nel of the house, he is any less an enemy alien than 
a simple chorus man. 


— -@— — 


Betting on the Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
ductorship seems to favor Sir Henry J. Wood this 
week and the general opinion is that Sir "Enry can 
have it if he wants it. It is understood that the 
powers that be, though strongly inclined to favor the 
candidacy of Arturo Toscanini on artistic grounds, 
were a bit fearful of the well known impetuosity of 
temperament which has always been characteristic 
of the distinguished Italian leader and its possible 
effect on an orchestra personnel not used to being 
assailed with such pet names as those which Tos- 
canini is said to have lavished upon his men at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Gabrilowitsch is automatically 
eliminated by his acceptance of the Detroit post, 
while Rachmaninoff appears so far to have acted 
merely Banquo’s ghost role, stalking about dimly in 
the vicinity of the loaded table. As the Mustcar 
Courier announced exclusively several weeks ago, 
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Rachmaninoff is not now in Boston and has not been 
there this season. 


conlaorsenl pega 


Community singing must have come from the 
Commune of the French Revolution. The same 
trinity of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, is every- 
where apparent—liberty with the composer’s work, 
equality of everybody with the conductor, and a 
most conversational fraternity throughout the per- 
formance. Yes; the Commune did it. 


soninanfitiiniaatncee 


The musical department of the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington is very ample and of the great- 
est benefit to students and music lovers. One of 
the particular advantages of the big collection lies 
in the fact that any citizen who can show that he 
is engaged in serious music study of a research 
nature is permitted to have scores delivered to his 
door simply for the price of the expressage. The 
Congressional Library will permit him to retain 
these scores for a month. No library in Europe 
would dream of granting such a privilege, and it 
is hoped that American students and musicians will 
avail themselves of the rare opportunity offered by 
our national library. 


ce ae 


The engagement of Ossip Gabrilowitsch as the 
conductor of the Detroit Orchestra is a move which 
will be hailed with satisfaction by the entire musical 
world of America. Mr. Gabrilowttsch demonstrated 
his baton qualities with striking success this winter, 
and it was almost a certainty after his recent three 
orchestral concerts in New York that he would be 
chosen for one of the directorial vacancies then ex- 
isting. For a city like Detroit, the engagement of 
Gabrilowitsch will mean everything musically, as he 
is competent to lead not only the orchestra, but also 
artistic affairs generally in a cosmopolitan com- 
munity. During the past few years Detroit has made 
strides that are no less than amazing in matters of 
music and art, and now with a largely increased or- 
chestra and an imposing guarantee sum as financial 
foundation, there is no reason why the Detroit Or- 
chestra should not quickly take rank as one of the 
great symphonic bodies of America. 


re rn 


There will soon be nothing left for the English to 
amuse themselves with if they throw overboard all 
German music, as Sir Frederick Bridge suggests, 
for England has had a war with nearly every nation 
during the past thousand years. After the war with 
France, ending at Waterloo, the English gave up 
French polish. After the war with Russia in the 
fifties the English had to do without Russian caviar. 
After their war with Spain not a stick of Spanish 
mahogany was allowed in the island. After the 
war with Holland the English refused to import 
Dutch cleanser powder. After the war with the 
U. S. A. ending in 1814 all the cathedral organists 
were forbidden to play “Yankee Doodle” during 
Lent. After the war with Denmark every Great 
Dane dog was simply hounded out of the country. 
After the capture of Pekin every China dish in the 
realm was smashed to bits. After the South Afri- 
can war, ending in 1900, all the bores were elected 
to Parliament to make speeches. And now, of 
course, that Schubert swine and dirty Schumann, to- 
gether with assassin Beethoven and the whiskered 
Brahms, must keep away from England. 


snssiiealinllacteatias 


We have received several letters commenting on 
the editorial “Korrecting Kultur,” which appeared 
in these columns in our issue of April 25. Among 
them is one from a writer in Chicago who disguised 
his handwriting and omitted his name, but who, un- 
fortunately, could not hide his ignorance. The 
cloven hoof of the Prussian has left its footprint. 
Prussians have a fondness for Carlyle because he 
wrote a book about their Frederick. That is why 
the Chicago Prussian has credited Carlyle with Dr. 
Johnson’s remark, “Patriotism is the last resort of 
a scoundrel.” Our corrector tells us we are wrong 
in saying that Kant was of Scotch descent, evidently 
ignoring Kant’s explanation of his changing the 
name Cant to Kant hecause the Germans had the 
habit of pronouncing it Zant. He says that Brahms, 
Bach, Handel, and a number of great and obscure 
men, were Prussians all. He has changed the name 
of the writer of the editorial from Clarence Lucas 
to “Look Ass.” When we showed the letter to Mr. 
Lucas he said: “This playful wit brings back my 
boyhood. Every child I ever knew said ‘Look Ass’ 
when an inspiration of humor moved him to utter- 
ance, he poet says that beauty lies in the eye of 
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the beholder. Perhaps the gentleman in Chicago 
is but expressing the beauty his spiritual eye sees in 
me.” Another letter writer signs his name in full 
because “Korrecting Kultur” induced him to become 
a subscriber to the Musica Courier. 


a nn 


That new organization, the American Friends of 
Musicians in France, Walter Damrosch, president, 
is taking a very practical step toward the realization 
of its aims by arranging for a series of concerts to 
be given throughout the country this summer. An- 
nouncements as to the dates and places of these con- 
certs will shortly be made. Among those who have 
volunteered to sacrifice their vacations for their 
fellow artists in France are George Harris, Ethel 
Leginska, Mischa Levitzki, Carlos Salzedo, Lor- 
raine Wyman, Rudolph Ganz, the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, Mr. and Mrs, Francis Rogers, Marcia van Dres- 
ser, John Powell and Tom Dobson. 


ecienencctaliiecnapeiy 


Symphonies, sonatas, and quartets are usually 
written in several movements with a momentary 
pause at the end of each movement. In America, 
and elsewhere as well, they are usually played with 
long pauses between the movements and the pauses 
are filled with hand clapping, late comers rushing to 
seats, and a general disruption of the train of 
thought. Conductor Stokowski has been trying to 
restore order in Philadelphia and get his public to 
keep quiet while he proceeds at once to the next 
movement without the long established cacaphony 
and scrimmage. The best way to restore order is 
to put the symphony a long way down on the pro- 
gram and begin the concert with several short 
works with plenty of intervals. There is no use in 
trying to make a man enjoy a symphony while he 
is standing in a jam at the door waiting for a chance 
to get seated. That is the kind of experience which 
will drive the busy man away from the concert 
room to those gilded haunts of pleasure where 
everybody talks and walks and laughs and feels at 
home when the band plays and the young ladies in 
winsome bathing attire make the stage radiant and 
spicy. 

siecle 


The May Festival in Cincinnati closed with its 
usual profit. Not only was the success a financial 
one this year, but also the artistic atmosphere of the 
famous event was a particularly pronounced one. 
Much expectancy had been aroused by the fact that 
Eugen Ysaye was the new conductor, both of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra and the May Festival, and huge 
audiences were on hand to gauge his abilities with 
the baton, as Ysaye was no novice on the conductor’s 
stand, for he had led opera and concert perform- 
ances in Europe for some years. He easily demon- 
strated his grasp of the technics and the musical 
features of orchestral leading. However, he also 
did more than that. He proved himself to be pos- 
sessed of imagination, force, and authority, and the 
result was that his performances of such works as 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” Haydn’s “The Sea- 
sons,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Stillman- 
Kelley’s “The Pilgrim’s Progress” made a profound 
impression and resulted in a series of ovations for 
the leader, the noble chorus, and the true and tried 
orchestra. Cincinnati is to be congratulated on 
having selected Eugen Ysaye as its musical chief, 
and the artistic results which he will obtain in that 
city will continue to maintain its position as one of 
the truly musical communities of our land. 


nny Wann 
MUSICAL WAR FEED 


On Monday eat no bread, and play Mozart; 
On Tuesday, Mendelssohn—but touch no pork, 
On Wednesday Bach will do instead of beef, 
On Thursday play Beethoven while you fast. 
On Friday Chopin takes the place of fish, 

On Saturday let Verdi be your cheese. 

On Sunday nibble Wagner’s Holy Grail. 


Tschaikowsky stands for rum and gin, 
Debussy for iced cream. 

Grieg makes a substitute for jam, 

And Scriabin for spice. 

Let Schubert furnish chocolate 

Eclairs, and raisin pie, 

Franz Liszt, tokay and hot goulash, 
And Berlioz, absinthe. 

To Czerny turn from hotel hash 

To Brahms from caviar: 

Let Schumann fill your coffee eup 

And pass the nectar too, 

While-Elgar does for cold bailed tamb., 
And Sullivan for tea, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CINCINNATI FESTIVAL FLICKERS 


: Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7-11, 1918, 
All the concerts were crowded. 


e SoS 
Enthusiasm ruled strong throughout the festival. 
a 


Ysaye loomed high—physically and musically— 
over all the doings of the week. 
x ok OK 
Ysaye’s son, Gabriel, the violinist, is to be a regu- 
lar member of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
x * x 


Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Longworth (née Alice 
Roosevelt) were faithful attendants at most of the 
concerts. Mr. Longworth is very musical and plays 
the violin excellently. Mrs. Longworth yawned 
conspicuously during the “St. Matthew Passion” 
but seemed to derive intense consolation later from 
the countless number of cigarettes she smoked at 
the Hotel Sinton supper. 

.. a, 

Ysaye is to live at Fort Thomas, Ky., just across 
the river from Cincinnati, where a wealthy resident 
of the latter city has placed a home at the disposal 
of the conductor, without charge. 

“os 


J. H. Thuman, the manager of the festival, and 
in his regular occupation a concert impresario and 
musical editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, was the 
busiest person in this town last week. Thuman is 
one of the honestest music critics in America. With 
one hand he manages the festival, and with his other 
hand, so to speak, he writes his opionion of the per- 
formances and reviews them strictly on their merits, 
not hesitating to point out flaws when he finds them. 

ee 2 

Governor Cox, of Ohio, sets a good example of 
democracy. He was in Cincinnati for the opening 
concert of the festival. When he left the Sinton 
late that night he disdained the proffered services of 
the bellboys and carried his own valises to the wait- 
ing car, 

: * @ 

Armand Vecsey took a week off from his New 
York duties and accepted an invitation to attend 
Ysaye’s debut as a choral director. He is a rabid 
admirer of the great Belgian artist. Vecsey was 
entertained by many of the musical folk. It is re- 
ported that he has been offered an engagement to 
lead a number of the summer concerts of the Cin- 
cinnati’ Orchestra. Manager Roberts did not deny 
the report. Vecsey’s melodious and spirited Hun- 
garian fantasia was one of the popular numbers in 
the repertoire of the Sinton Orchestra during fes- 
tival week. 

* * x 

Kline Roberts, manager of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, floated about on clouds of happiness, for he 
had been an Ysaye devotee long before that gentle- 
man was appointed leader of the orchestra, and the 
unequivocal baton triumphs of his favorite filled the 
Roberts heart with joy both on account of present 
successes and those sure to come in the future. 

2 ea 

Chevalier Pier Tirindelli, that accomplished musi- 
cian, and charming Mrs. Tirindelli, extended their 
usual courtly hospitality to the tonal visitors. 

eos 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley were always 
the center of interest. After the resounding suc- 
cess of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” they were over- 
whelmed with congratulations. Mrs. Kelley, by the 
way, played the piano illustrations luminously at the 
two talks delivered about her husband’s composi- 
tion. The lecturer was Thomas Kelly (no relation 
to Edgar, except brother in art) and his address at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music made such a 
hit, what with its charm and thoroughness, that it 
had to be repeated a few days later upon wide and 
unrefusable request. 

se 

Bertha Baur, head of the school just men- 
tioned, was much occupied, attending the festival 
and superintending the forthcoming performance of 
Laparra’s “Habanera,” which her institution intends 
to give, complete, on May 20 and 21. These opera 
occasions are annual affairs with the Conservatory 
and have achieved a reputation far beyond the 
borders of Cincinnati. 

a 

Every evening at the Sinton, a round table of 
managers interested curious onlookers. There were 
earnest A. F. Adams, of the Wolfsohn Bureau; 
urbane Spencer Jones, of Haensel & Jones ; bustling 
R. E. Johnston, so long the concert impresario of 


Ysaye; genial A. F, Thiele, the Napoleon of Day- 


ton, Ohio, musical affairs; Ona B. Talbot, wielder 
of Indianapolis concert destinies; M. H. Hanson, 
who, because of his enthusiasm over his latest ac- 
quisition, is known as “Stracciari” Hanson; Kline 
Roberts; J. Hl. Thuman; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Fritschy, promoters of the very popular Kansas 
City concert course ; and Robert Haynes Tarrant, of 
New Orleans, a newcomer in the field, but a potent 
one. He managed Galli-Curci there this season, and 
he intends to do the same next winter for McCor- 
mack, Alda, the Cincinnati Orchestra, etc. Every 
manager spoke to every other manager and no 
casualties occurred. 
a 


Another group of visitors that attracted much at- 
tention consisted of Anna Fitziu, Mme. Ganna 
Walska, Mischa Elman, Gabriel Ysaye, Cyrena 
van Gordon. Ella May Smith (president of the 
Ohio State Music Teachers’ Association), and 
Pauline Arnoux McArthur, colibrettist of “The 
Apocalypse” (the subject for the $5,000 oratorio 
prize of the N. F. M. C.) did a great deal of con- 
ferring of an evidently weighty nature. Alfred 
Hertz, with Mrs. Hertz, were outstanding figures. 
Mrs. Frank Seiberling, of Akron, Ohio, came over 
with a large party from there, all of them bent on 
doing honor to Evan Williams, an Akronite, and to 
hear the big choral works and get acquainted with 
the new conductor. 

eee 


Doctor Lulek, the baritone, revealed himself in yet 
another desirable light when he gave a dinner at 
his apartment, a wonderful meal, of which he cooked 
every bit from soup to dessert. Among those pres- 
ent were Bertha Baur, Ella May Smith, the Kellys, 
Jean Ten Have, Mr. and Mrs. James Liebling, etc. 
The Misses Turner and Banker, pupils of Doctor 
Lulek, contributed some vocal numbers, delivered 
with art, intelligence, and sympathy. 

~ + s 


Two meetings which we witnessed were especially 
interesting. The first was the rapprochement be- 
tween Doctor Hertz and Fritzi Scheff, who sang here 
in vaudeville during festival week but found time 
nevertheless to hear the Bach “Passion.” The last 
previous meeting of the artists had been when both 
were members of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The other reunion was between Doctor Lulek and 
Mme. Matzenauer, who had sung together many 
years before in Gratz, Austria, at the first public 
appearance of that now famous prima donna. 

“ee 6 


Doctor Hertz recalled the debut of Mme. Matzen- 
auer as Kundry in “Parsifal” at a few hours’ notice, 
in the Metropolitan Opera House. There was no 
time for an orchestra rehearsal. Every one except 
the debutant was palpitant with nervousness. She 
sang superbly and acted no less so. There was 
only one slip, an eighth note which the singer did 
not hold to the extreme end of the beat. After the 
opera, Hertz rushed behind the scenes to be the 
first to congratulate the artist upon her triumph. 
He found her deeply dejected. “What is the mat- 
ter?” he cried sympathetically. “That eighth note 
which T sang out of time,” complained Mme. Matz- 
enauer bitterly ; “I cannot forgive myself. It should 
not have happened.” 

oe 


Ysaye’s demeanor as a conductor is a comfortable, 
friendly, and yet very dignified one. He seems to 
say to the audience when be faces them with his 
expansive smile: “I am not here to instruct you 
and you are not here for a lesson. All of us came 
to enjoy ourselves. Let us make music together and 
be glad that we may do it with these masterpieces.” 

J 

William Murray, of the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
Charles M. Stow, of the Christian Science Monitor, 
proved by their presence that their papers place the 
proper value on music and on the Cincinnati May 
Festival as an event of national artistic significance. 

¢¢ 6 


When Ysaye came out to lead the “Pilgrim,” he 
spied Hertz in one of the front rows of the audience. 
After making his bow, Ysaye held out the baton 
to Hertz, and nodded .to him to come on the stage 
and lead the performance. This bit of humor made 


a pronounced hit with the house. 
* * * 
William Arms Fisher, of the Ditson firm (pub- 
lishers of Kelley’s “Pilgrim”), was in Cincinnati and 
expressed his delight at the reception of the work. 
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It should be sung by every competent choral body 
in the country. 
pe, 

R. F. Schulkers, Cincinnati representative of the 
MusicaL Courter, is connected with the Enquirer 
and holds a responsible position on that influential 
daily. 

se or 

Dr. A. J. Gantvoort, Minnie Tracey, Wanda 
Bauer, Theodore Bohlmann, Hans Schroeder, Ralph 
Lyford, were other musical personages with whom 
we were privileged to renew old acquaintance. 

a 

Massenet's “Under the Linden” was on the Sin- 
ton Orchestra program. The title should now be 
changed to “Broadway” or “Champs Elysees.” 

i 

At one of the rehearsals of the “Passion,” just 
after a most profoundly affecting passage, Ysaye, 
overcome with emotion, closed his eyes a moment, 
and with deep grief in his voice said to the chorus: 
“And to think that a nation which produces such a 
composer, kills so cruelly in my beloved Belgium.” 

? -2.4 

Another much quoted Ysaye saying concerned 
the Mendelssohn “Scotch” symphony, of which he 
is a great admirer. He characterized it as “a con- 
certo for orchestra.” 

i ae 

The Cincinnati Orchestra will give two New York 
concerts next season under the Ysaye direction. 
One is planned to take place at Carnegie Hall, No- 
vember 17, and the other at the Hippodrome, No 
vember 19. In all probability Mischa Elman will 
be the soloist at one or both of the concerts. 

ei 

At the Conservatory, in the great hall, a huge 
service flag tells the proud tale that the school has 
given thirty-four of its pupils to Uncle Sam. 

eh 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft attended all the 
concerts. They were especially enthusiastic about 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Concerning the future 
of the orchestra under Ysaye they spoke with glow- 
ing optimism. 

* * * 

Lawrence Maxwell, president of the Festival As 
sociation, is a music devotee of rarest breed. For 
decades he has been an upholder of the festival, 
not only with money, but also with his time and 
his unrestricted personal attention. He never has 
permitted the least cheapening or “popularizing” of 
the programs, always holding that the true mission 
of a great festival employing a permanent chorus is 
to perform those masterpieces which"cannot be done 
properly except under exceptional conditions of this 
kind, 

O-o-8 

Douglas Powell, formerly of Cincinnati and now 
of New York, was a visitor here for the double pur- 
pose of hearing the music and introducing his bride 
to his old friends in this city. 

ee 

F. A. Cowles, head of the very progressive Louis- 
ville, Ky., Conservatory of Music, and his friend R. 
G. Knott, editor of the Louisville Evening Post, are 
music lovers who do not shy at a four hour journey 
and a two day absence from home comforts in order 
to hear Bach and Haydn sung masterfully. The 
Louisville Post, by the way, runs one of the best 
music departments of any American daily. 

* * * 


Stillman-Kelley has all the attributes of genius, 
even to delectable absentmindedness. He lives at 
Oxford, Ohio, and comes to Cincinnati several times 
a week to teach composition at the Conservatory. 
Recently he was in a hurry to catch his train, and 
had only a few minutes for his breakfast at the 
Oxford depot. “TI would like to have three boiled 
eggs,” he requested ;; “how long will it take to boil 
anegg?” “Three minutes,” was the reply. Kelley 
murmured to himself: “Three minutes per egg 
That’s nine minutes for the lot. I haven’t the time,” 
and out he dashed. 

oe <8 


Ysaye, to show his appreciation of the compliment 
paid him by his engagement as the festival conduc- 
tor, gave a handsome premium for a box. 

** * 


Bertha Visanska, the pianist, now settled in Day- 
ton, ran over for a Cincinnati visit. She was a suf- 
ferer from a nervous trouble for some years, but 
feels well enough to resume her concert career 
shortly. She reminisced with Ysaye and reminded 
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him that they had played the Franck sonata together 
in Berlin long before the war. 
ee. 


The suburbs of Cincinnati.are of singular beauty, 
unsuspected by hasty travelers who sojourn only in 
the rather murky heart of the city. Eden Park, with 
its hilly slopes, its winding roads, and wonderful 
river views, is a refreshing and inspiring sight. 

hk oe 

When Theodore Thomas introduced Brahms’ 
“Requiem” to the chorus in 1884 they complained 
bitterly and declared the work unsingable. Today 
they are able to perform it practically from memory. 

te oe 

“The Cincinnati College of Music needs a Law- 
rence Maxwell,” said a prominent musical person, 
“to put it where it belongs. The old institution has 
a board of directors consisting of excellent business 
men, but not one of them makes the college his busi- 
ness as Mr. Maxwell does the festival.” 

ee 

Ysaye says that he considers the Elgar violin con- 
certo “the greatest since the Brahms.” The expres- 
sion is familiar when used in connection with any 
modern violin concerto. Not long ago we heard it 
from Kreisler regarding the Schelling concerto. 

oe 

A. (festival auditor ).—By Jove, here’s a ticket for 
the 1916 May festival. 

B. (other festival auditor) —How’d you get it? 

A.—Well, I haven’t had my white vest on since 
then. 

+ * * 

Manager John L. Horgan, of the Sinton, has an 
especial talent for looking after musical guests, and 
they found nothing lacking that possibly could add 
to their comfort or entertainment. 

* * * 

Frank La Forge was a conspicuous festival 
attendant, and his coaching of Mme, Matzenauer 
showed results in her remarkably finished perform- 
ances. 

* * * 

Caruso has signed a contract with R. E. John- 
ston to go into the movies as an entertaining (and 
profitable) side issue. 

+ * + 

Pierre Key, musical editor of the New York 
World, was in town for a day and made his usual 
hit as a raconteur. We heard Key sing a few 
phrases of “Celeste Aida,” and herewith reveal the 
secret that he has a remarkably sympathetic and 
well trained tenor voice. 

oe 


Lawrence Maxwell, as usual, did the very useful 

and literary program notes of the concerts. 
** & 

Melba has graduated from the peach into the per- 
fume class. A “Melba” perfume was on sale at 
Dow’s Drug Stores. The late Miss Dow, their 
owner, was the lady who endowed the Cincinnati 
Orchestra with $700,000, 

* * * 

The Barnard statue of Lincoln remains a striking 
apparition—a grand one. 

kt. 

Elizabeth Cueny, the St. Louis manager, came on 
from that city with Mr. and Mrs. Victor Lichten- 
stein. 

* * * 

Columbus, Ohio, was represented by Composer 
Oley Speaks, who waxed very warm in his praises 
of Kelley’s “Pilgrim.” 


° 2 © 
Leo Driesser is chargé d’affaires to Ysaye. 
* * * 


We had the pleasure of hearing some of Grace 
G. Gardner’s pupils sing, and noting that they rep- 
resented a very high measure of vocal achievement. 
Clara Taylor is a dramatic soprano with much tone 
and temperament. Irene Ritchie, a contralto, has 
mellow quality and deep feeling. Muriel Randolph, 
lyric soprano, possesses flexibility, taste, and deci- 
sion. Mary Bennett’s discreet piano accompani- 
ments were a potent aid in the audition. Miss Gard- 
ner is as busy as usual in her mammoth studio, but 
she intends to steal time enough to introduce several 
of her advanced pupils to New York next season. 
Lucile Lawrence, a well known product of the Gard- 
ner method, was in Cincinnati for the festival. 
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The profit of the 1918 Cincinnati May festival 
will be about $5,000. LEonARD LIEBLING, 


MUSICAL COURIER 
LINGUA POPULI 


It is only about two hundred years since the 
scholars of the world gave up writing their works 
in Latin and adopted the living languages of their 
native lands. Even Bacon, who ought to have 
known better, chose Latin rather than English for 
his philosophical works in order to give them a 
permanent value, In all English speaking lands up 
to the present time there has prevailed the fad of 
singing in foreign languages. German, Italian, and 
French singers, finding it more convenient to use 
their own languages than the language of the English 
speaking world, have done their best to make the 
world believe that the English language is not good 
for singing purposes. Their arguments would be 
equally good for barking dogs and bleating goats, 
who bark and bleat in the manner most convenient 
and convincing to themselves, but which is not more 
unintelligible to human ears than German, Italian, 
and French are to English speaking audiences. 

It is the most unmitigated nonsense to say that a 
song should be sung in the language for which the 
composer composed, Did the composer find his in- 
spiration in the vowel sounds, the consonants, or the 
meaning of the poem? Unquestionably the poet’s 
thought and meaning were his inspiration. The 
same vowel sounds without meaning would never 
have attracted him. The vowel sounds and the 
consonants are all that the public can hear in a 
foreign language. To omit the meaning of the 
poem is to give up all that is of any interest in it 
whatsoever. No foreign language sounds beautiful 
when it means nothing to the hearer. That is a 
truth which singers of foreign languages apparently 
do not understand. Schopenhauer considered the 
German language unpleasantly harsh when first 
heard by those who could not forget the sound by 
understanding it. Marmontel wrote that the French 
language was radically unmusical. Milton said that 
the English spoke “too close and inward.” As a 
matter of fact it is about six of one language and 
half a dozen of another so far as mere vowel 
sounds are concerned. Poets choose their vowels, 
of course, and select euphonious words whenever it 
is possible to do so without sacrificing the meaning 
of the poem. No poet ever lived, however, who 
would throw aside the thought and meaning of his 
poem for the sake of the pretty sounds. Only 
singers’ who sing in foreign languages commit such 
absurd and unintelligent blunders. They not only 
make the verses meaningless but they do not utter 
sounds which seem beautiful to ears that under- 
stand no word of the language. Shakespeare’s 
Rosaline says that “‘a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
of him that hears it, never in the tongue of him 
that makes it.”” Too many singers unfortunately be- 
lieve that a song’s success lies in the tongue of the 
singer and not in the ear of the hearer. No doubt 
Baalam’s ass could have brayed more comfortably 
than he spoke the ancient Hebrew, but if he had not 
made himself understood to his audience he would 
not have rushed into print and become famous for 
four thousand years. 

The war is going to destroy all hope that many 
sons of the Fatherland had of ultimately making 
German the national language of the United States. 
Chere never was a time in the history of this 
country when the English language had such a 
chance to supplant the various foreign languages 
which have obtained a hold in scattered districts all 
over the country. And there never was a- time 
when the foreign musicians among us found it so 
much to their own interest to learn the official lan- 
guage of the United States, which the fathers of 
the Revolution spoke because it was the language of 
their ancestors and not because it was forced on 
them by conquest. If the Central Powers win the 
war no doubt the German language will be made 
our official tongue. In case we and our Allies are 
victorious we will be far less willing to be sung at 
in foreign languages than we were formerly when 
our national life was mostly commercial and we let 
the foreigner do as he pleased in music among us. 

We speak particularly of German songs, not be- 
cause Germany is our military enemy at present, 
but because the best song music is wedded to Ger- 
man words. We maintain that the singers who sing 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, Jensen, Franz, 
to texts that have no meaning for the hearer are 
injuring the composers who were inspired by the 
meaning of the poem. Flow is it that singers cannot 
understand this? If they sing their native language 
only because they are too lazy or stupid to learn the 
language of the public they are singing to they are 
not worthy of the dollars they are after. The 
American singers who go to Italy and Germany 
take the trouble to learn the native tongue. We 
will not waste a half inch of space on platitudes 
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about the English language in song and we are 
no longer in the mood to listen to prejudiced 
and incompetent foreigners talk in an inexpert way 
about a language they cannot speak without dislo- 
cating their necks and getting the toothache. It is 
not recorded that Baalani’s ass expressed an opinion 
on Hebrew as a language for song. 

There are many great artists among ‘us who 
speak English well, if not perfectly. We know 
that Wagner found time to learn to read English 
and write French. Mendelssohn wrote and spoke 
English remarkably well. Joachim could pass for 
an Englishman anywhere. Busoni, Godowsky, 
Ganz, Paderewski, Friedheim, Backhaus, are a few 
of the pianists who have taken the trouble to learn 
English. Wilhelmj was a master of it. Kreisler 
speaks it well. Why continue? The list of really 
great singers who have studied our language and 
sung in it is long and imposing. The singers must 
forgive us if we mention only one of them—the 
great Jean de Reszke, whose English was as per- 
fect as a school teacher’s. 

a 


OPERA FAKERS 


A few weeks ago this paper published an editorial 
entitled “Fly-by-Night Opera,” in which artists and 
would-be artists were warned against the usual crop 
of operatic “impresarios” who spring up as regu- 
larly as the grass each spring. The usual game is 
to get the vocal student “come on” either to pay a 
lump sum or weekly amounts for “coaching” 
through the summer, with the promise of a debut— 
generally in a specified role—in the fall, the time, 
place and manner of said debut being very sketchily 
described, Oftentimes the “impresario” adopts 
some high sounding title for his non-existent com- 
pany and occasionally some equally high sounding 
and non-existent name for himself, together with an 
assortment of “facts” which, upon investigation, 
prove to be founded upon something even thinner 
than air, viz., his own imagination. 

There are those in New York at the present mo- 
ment, so we are informed, who regale prospects with 
stories of their own engagement at a great opera 
house next season; boast of close and intimate 
friendship with the leaders of the real operatic 
world ; or even claim to have “taken over” an oper- 
atic organization, inactive for the present, the direc- 
tor of which never heard of these ingenious “im- 
presarios.” 

We can only repeat what was said in the former 
editorial. Before forming any sort of connection 
with any of these dubious schemes, come to the Mu- 
SICAL Courter for advice. This paper is cognizant 
of all legitimate moves in the operatic world, and 
will be glad to give unprejudiced advice, which may 
save time, trouble and money to many an aspirant. 

In fact, the basic principle of the whole thing can 
be retained by even the simplest and most trusting 
nature. It is this: In a legitimate operatic enter- 
prise in America, the impresario pays money to the 
artist ; not the artist to the impresario. 

. ——_o—_— 
AMATEURS 


Why have we no word in English for amateur? 
asks the London Times. We have such a word, but 
we are not in the habit of using it. Amateur is a 
French word meaning admirer. We have twisted 
it aside and forced it to mean a second rater who is 
not a professional. In America we have a slang 
word, “fan,” which has not yet come into its own 
among the admirers of symphonies by Brahms 
and quartets by Scriabin. Perhaps the word will 
always be a cur to be kicked from the kennels of 
the thoroughbred. 

What shall we do for a word meaning amateur ? 
The man we call an “amachure” is not the amateur 
the Frenchmen write about. Says the Times: 

Old Thomas Mace called him a “judicious master,” and 
an “ingenious, solid, knowing person” . . . Thomas 
Morley, older still, addressed him as Philomathes, and with 
this name of “learner” touched, as in much else, the right 
note. 

With all due respect to Thomas Morley, we fear 
that Philomathes will not do. What is the plural 
form of the word? Philomathen or Philomatheses ? 
No; we are certain it will fail and we refuse to push 
the double-jointed Greek compound. Let us con- 
tinue to talk about the public, the audience, the en- 
thusiasts, the supporters, the patrons, the music 
lovers, but spare us the affectation of saying Philo- 
mathes. Why add mathes to philo? Philo in Greek 
means about the same as amateur in French. We 
can easily knock off the last letter and give the word 
an English brevity by calling it phil. Now we can 
use it. “All the phils were on hand and gave the 
popular tenor a great reception.” There is some 
sense to the word phil. 


- jf 
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THE BYSTANDER 





Last week’s Bystander ended with Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
of dictionary fame, and this week’s shall begin with him; 
for the good doctor, though, by his own confession, know- 
ing next to nothing about music, was wont to drop an 
occasional utterance upon some musical subject. For in- 
stance, he said one day to the unshakable leech, alias James 
Boswell, Esq.: “It must be born with a man to be con- 
tented to take up with little things. Women have a great 
advantage that they may take up with little things, without 
disgracing themselves: a man cannot, except with fiddling. 
Had I learnt to fiddle, I should have done nothing else.” 
Boswell. “Pray, Sir, did you aver play on any musical 
instrument?” Johnson. “No, Sir. I once bought me a 
flagelet ; but I never made out a tune.” Boswell. “A flage- 
let. Sir!—so small an instrument? I should have liked to 
hear you play on the violoncello. That should have been 
your instrument.” Johnson. “Sir, I might as well have 
played on the violoncello as another; but I should have 
done nothing else No, Sir; a man would never undertake 
great things, should he be amused with small.” 

** * * &* 


And here is another paragraph, touching on and apper- 
taining to music. “Mr. Langton and he having gone to see 
a Freemason’s funeral procession, when they were at 
Rochester, and some solemn musick being played on the 
French horns, he said, ‘This is the first time that I have 
ever been affected by musical sounds’; adding, ‘that the 
impression made upon him was of a melancholy kind.’ 
Mr. Langton saying that this effect was a fine one, —John- 
son. ‘Yes, if it softens the mind so as to prepare it for 
the reception of salutary feelings, it may be good: but 
inasmuch as it is melancholy per se, it is bad.’” 

c oe ee 


One wonders just what kind of a funeral band it was, 
made up—apparently—of French horns and nothing else. 
Presumably it was what the French still have and call a 
“fanfare”; that is, a number of horn players, generally 
four, who blow hunting calls, flourishes, and so forth. 
It would be interesting to know just what kind of music 
it was that first moved the mighty Johnson. One cannot 
believe that it was the ordinary calls, usually very joy- 
ful in character, such as are associated with the French 
“fanfares” of today. These interesting survivals of the 
old musical world are to be found at the country fairs and 
at the street fairs of Paris, and have degenerated into 
what might be called the “barker’s assistant” of the side 
shows. Four men in hunting costumes of the old time— 
which would be picturesque if they were not as a rule so 
dirty—stand on the platform before the tent and blow 
hunting calls in simple four part harmony on the old fash- 
ioned valveless horns, till a crowd gathers for the barkers 
to address. The horns are of the genuine old type, large 
enough to go around the body, over the right shoulder 
and under the left. 

+e * & & 

When it comes to questioning the accuracy of facts pre- 
sented by that veteran critic and gentleman, Henry T. 
Finck, of the Evening Post, there are some who rush in 


MUSICAL COURIER 


where even well informed angels fear to tread. I do not 
know who the teacher is to whom Mr, Finck referred in 
his entertaining “Musical News and Gossip” column in 
last Saturday evening’s Post, but I’m certainly ae s mF fl to 
be in his squelched shoes, Here is what H. T. 

A few weeks ago I reviewed a certain book, briefl but vo ll 
the only adverse remark being that I accused the teacher who wrote 
it “of a bad slip of memory,” in saying that when Schumann first 
heard Paganini play he cried, “Hats off, gentlemen!” I meekly 

offered the information that Chopin was that man, not Paganini. 

Speak of the effect of a red flag on a bull. This teacher, whose 
name I now kindly omit, flew into a_ violent Tage — my ge 
natured little notice (he had evidently exp 
superlative praise). He wrote a long letter to the. ‘editor of the 
Evening Post in which he accused me of being “ unfair” and 

“ignorant,” of indulging in “childish contention” and in “a snarl,” 
and he wound a with the remark that “even the least experienced 
teacher would blush to be similarly misinformed.” His gas attack 
culminated in these lines: 

“As to the anecdote in question, Mr. Finck, had he carefully 
informed himself, would have learned that this ‘anecdote, like sim- 
ilar ones, has been indiscriminately applied to both Chopin and 
Paganini. It is obviously impossible to determine which of these 
two artists (if indeed either) was honored by Schumann's quoted 
‘Hats off, gentlemen!’ ete., but it hardly requires the wisdom of 
a Solomon to decide that any investigation of such a matter could 
prove only a puerile waste of time.’ 

Oh, no, Mr. Teacher, it is quite possible (if you happen to 
know a thing or two) to determine in one minute weer Schu- 
mann made that remark about Paganini or about Chop On 
page 13 of his “Gesammelte Schriften” (Reclam edition) there 
is a criticism of Chopin’s variations on “La ci darem la mano,” 
to which he calls attention with the words, “Hut ab, ihr Herren, 
ein Genie” (“Hats off, gentlemen; a genius’’) 

doral: De not monkey with a buzzsaw. 
ee 

Now for a true story of Camille Saint-Saéns. Once 
upon a time a certain lady in Paris invited the venerable 
ornament of French music for dinner and, upon his accept- 
ing, proposed to send her son for him on the evening in 
question. Saint-Saéns readiiy assented, saying that he was 
apt to forget social engagements and would be glad to be 
reminded in that way. The evening came and the young 
man called for Saint-Saens. who was ready and waiting 
for him and remarked, “Ah, you see I had not forgotten 
after all.” Just as they were going out the door of Saint- 
Saéns’ apartment, however, the composer suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Wait just a moment: I’ve forgotten my tooth- 
brush!” and went back and got it. Of course the young 
man was dying with curiosity to know what Saint-Saéns 
proposed to do with a toothbrush at a dinner party, but 

equally of course—he was too polite to inquire and de- 
cided to await developments . 

The dinner was a very delightful affair. Saint-Saéns 
was in the best of spirits and everything went off well. 
The young man waited in vain for any manifestation of 
the toothbrush and finally escorted Saint-Saéns home. As 
the cab drew near the master’s house curiosity at last got 
the better of him. “Cher maitre,” said he, “I ask a thou- 
sand pardons if the question is too personal—but why did 
you insist on bringing your toothbrush to the dinner 
party?” L : 

“Very simple, my dear boy,” answered Saint-Saéns, 
laughing. “You see my door key?’—taking from his 
pocket one of the large, old-fashioned ones, with a big 
ring on the end of the handle, which are still in general 
use in Paris. “Well, the lock is very stiff and as my hands 
are particularly sensitive, I thrust the handle of the tooth- 
brush through the ring ‘and use it for a lever, so that I 
can turn the. key without difficulty.” 





Byron Hace. 








“OMAR KHAYYAM” CLOSES NASHUA MAY FESTIVAL 














Nashua, N. H., May 11, 1918. 

Onn Friday evening, May 10, the seventeenth annual mu- 
sical festival of Nashua came to a close with a splendid 
performance of Henry Houseley’s “Omar Khayyam,” a 
new dramatic cantata written to Edward Fitzgerald’s trans- 
lation of the Persian poet’s “Rubaiyat,” which was given 
its first performance in the East. The participating artists 
were Marie Sundelius, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Mabel Anderson, contralto; Norman Arnold, 
tenor, and Sergeant William Gustafson, Jr., bass. Anna 
Melendy Sanderson, pianist, and the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra, John W. Crowley, concertmaster, also assisted the 
Nashua Oratorio Society. 

“Omar Khayyam” proved to be an attractive work both 
to the audience and singers. The Houseley work is far 
above the average cantata and may be classed among the 
best in recent years. The solos are not long, rather frag- 
mentary, but the choruses are singularly attractive, and the 
writing is given modern treatment. 

The chorus of one hundred voices, under the authorita- 
tive baton of Eusebius Godfroy Hood, were most sympa- 
thetic in their interpretations, and succeeded in arousing 
tne large audience in attendance to much enthusiasm. The 
members’ singing showed sincerity of purpose, the tonal! 
quality was exceedingly fine, and the work displayed a good 
appreciation of color value. In fact, the Nashua Choral 
Society sang as though it enjoyed doing so! 

There were beautiful solos, for the artists, Marie Sun- 
delius coming in with “Why, if the Soul Can Fling the 
Dust Aside.” In this and her other solo work Miss Sun- 
delius charmed her hearers with a voice of much beauty, 
which was artistically employed. 

Sergeant Gustafson, from Camp Devens, clad in his uni- 
form, made a decided impression with his rich, sonorous 
voice. 

Mr. Arnold in his tenor solo, “With Me Along the Strip 
of Herbage Strown,” was most effective. A most de- 
lightful duet, “Yon Rising Moon,” fell to the baritone and 
contralto. 

Judging from the favor with which the cantata was re- 
ceived, the work of the society was thoroughly fruitful. 

The latter part of the program was as follows: “Moun- 
tains of the North,” “Song of the Brook,” “Corn Song” 
(Cecil Burleigh), Mr. Arnold; “I Said to the Wind of the 
South” (Chadwick), “Morning Hymn” (Henschel), Miss 
Anderson; “Kammenoi Ostrow” (Rubinstein), Boston 
Festival Orchestra ; “Neckens Polska” (Swedish folksong), 
“A Sea Drift” (Brander), “Vale, Vale” (Haile), Sergeant 
Gustafson ; “Nuit d’etoiles” (Debussy), “Tl Neige” (Bem- 

berg), “Indian Canoe Song” from “Shanewis” (Charles 
Wakefield Cadman), “Love’s Paradise” (Mary H. Brown), 
Mme. Sundelius; Epilogue from “The Banner of St. 


George” (Elgar), Nashua Oratorio Society. 


On Friday afternoon, May 10, the following rogram was 
rendered by the same artists: Overture, ‘Undine (Lortz- 
ing), aria, “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” from ‘ ‘The Persian 
Garden” (Lehmann), Mr. Arnold; aria, “My Heart Is 
Weary,” from “Nadeschda” (Goring-Thomas), Miss An- 
derson; “Elegie,” from serenade for strings, op. 48 
(Tschaikowsky) aria, “I! lacerato spirito,” from “Simon 
Bocanegra” (Verdi), Sergeant Gustafson; “Depuis le 
jour,” from “Louise” (Charpentier), Mme. Sundelius; 
“Rhapsodie Espana” (Chabrier), “Colleen Aroon” (Strick- 
land), “Myosotis” and “Bedouin Love Song” (Dunn), Mr. 
Arnold; “I Am Thy Harp” (Woodman), “Mamy’s Song” 
(Ware), “The Leaves and the Wind” (Leoni), “Dear 
Love, When in Thine Arms” (Chadwick), Miss Anderson; 
“Benedictus” (Mackenzie), “La Faune” (Drigo), Boston 
Festival Orchestra; “The Horn” (Flegier), Sergeant Gus- 
tafson; symphonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale” (Saint- 
Saéns), orchestra; “Ah, Lo So,” from “The Magic Flute” 
(Mozart), “So: Sweet Is She” (old English), “I Know 
Where I’m Going” (o!d Irish), and “Shepherd, Thy De- 
meanor Vary” (old English), Mme. Sundelius; “Corona- 
tion March” (Svendsen). 

The opening concert, on May 9, was given by the upper 
classes of the high school. Two hundred voices took part 
in Gade’s “The Crusaders,” with the same assisting artists 
of the other two concerts. The young people entered into 
the spirit of the work with evident enthusiasm and sincer- 
ity and contributed a creditable amount of good tone, sing- 
ing in tune and with a shading to suit the text. They fol- 
lowed the directions of their conductor with alertness and 
precision. 

For the second ‘half of the program, Miss Anderson, Mr. 
Arnold and Sergeant Gustafson rendered interesting 
groups. Mme, Sundelius sang, also, and gave, among other 
things, “Love at Fourteen, Seventeen, and Now” (Swedish 
folksong) with attractive grace and skill. She was warmly 
received. The closing number was “The Two Grenadiers” 
(Schumann-Bullard), rendered by the high school chorus 
and orchestra. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Makes Drive Record 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Association has subscribed 
for $189,000 worth of bonds in the three loan issues. This 
is an investment for the association’s endowment fund. In 
addition, each of the members of the orchestra, which con- 
tains no alien enemies, purchased bonds. In the midst of 
so much muckraking over the loyalty of musicians in this 
country, it is pleasant to be able to record that Philadel- 
phia, the “Cradle of Liberty,” has an orchestra which is led 
by a conductor who is an American citizen, and whose 
members are either Americans or citizens of friendly 
countries. 


I SEE THAT— 


Charles M. Schwab has been elected president of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, to succeed Andrew Car- 
negie, retired. 

The Société de Conservatoire, under the leadership of 
André Messager, will visit the United States for a six 
weeks’ tour in October and November next. 

Campanini promises surprises and novelties for the next 

ew York visit of the Chicago Opera Association. 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 677 Fifth avenue, New York, 
has opened her home in the interest of the National 
Red Cross drive. 





‘Morgan Kingston, popular Welsh tenor, has been engaged 


for the Portland (Oregon) Festival, June 6, 7 and 8. 

Rudolph Kvelve; a talented pupil of Theodore Spiering, 
has joined the 351st Infantry, at Camp Dodge, Ohio. 

Louis Campbell-Tipton has published two new songs, 
“Elegie” and “At the Tomb,” to lyrics by Walt Whit- 
man. 

Stracciari was accorded an enthusiastic ovation on the 
occasion of his first concert in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Within the past two weeks Mabel Garrison has appeared 
with unusual success at the Cincinnati, Fitchburg and 
Richmond festivals. 

Maria Barrientos has sailed for Chili, via Porto Rico. 

Ysaye is accepted in Cincinnati as a conductor of the first 
class. 

Edwin Schneider wi!l coach vocalists during July and 
August. 

Martha Atwood will be one of the soloists at the Keene 
(N. H.) Festival, May 24. 

Lillia Snelling substituted for Louise Homer at a concert 
in Dallas, Tex. 

Governor Whitman will deliver an address at the Guilmant 
Organ School commencement exercises, May 28 
Galli-Curci is singing Mana Zucca’s “Le petit Papillon” 

with great success. 

Magdeleine Brard, the young French pianist and pupil of 
Alfred Cortot, will be heard in America next season, 
from November to March. 

Edward Clarke is receiving many demands for his novel 
program “Home and Patriotic Songs in the United 
States.” 

Margaret Matzenauer, with Frank La Forge as accom- 
panist, was given a rousing welcome at her first ap- 
pearance in Columbus, Ohio. 

Large audiences and great enthusiasm marked each concert 
of the Fitchburg Choral Society's annual spring fes- 
tival. 

A. F. Adams, M. H. Hanson, R. E. Johnston and Spencer 
Jones, New York managers, spent last week in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Paul Althouse has been engaged for his fifth festival this 
spring. 

Alfred Cortot, one of the greatest French pianists, will 
make his first American tour next winter, under the 
management of Arthur Judson. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave two concerts 
of unusual interest at the University of Kansas last 
month, 

Springfield gained in fame through the success of its six- 
teenth annual May Music Festival. 

Conductor Tandler, of the Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra, was presented with a laurel wreath on the occasion 
of his last concert of the season, 

San Francisco Chamber Music Society has returned suc- 
cessfully from its first concert tour. 

Mischa Elman talked to a Tacoma interviewer about Rus- 
sia’s future. 

Ysaye’s “Exile” and Stillman-Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
were the Cincinnati May Festival novelties. 

A chorus of 12,000 soldiers from Camp Louis, under the 
direction of Robert Lloyd, held a remarkable song fes- 
tival on April 23, in Montana Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

Oakland, Cal., enjoyed the varied pleasures of its first 
Chautauqua, May |! to 7 inclusive. 

Helen L. Levy is now on the road for Daniel Mayer, the 
New York manager. 

Merwin Howe, a young American pianist, has sailed for 
France, where he will remain to entertain the soldiers 
until next December. 

Constantine Nicolay will give a recital at Carnegie Hall, 
May 21, for the benefit of the Greek-American Insti- 
tute. 

The Cincinnati May Festival was a $5,000 success. 

Ossip-Gabrilowitsch has been engaged to direct the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra at a salary of $30,000 per year 

Irene Williams scored a hit with Mana Zucca’s “Sleep, My 
Darling.” 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, Alma 
Gluck, Olga Samaroff-Stokowski and Leopold Sto- 
kowski all helped materially in the Liberty Loan Cam- 
paign by selling bonds at the foot of the Liberty 
Statue in Philadelphia. 

Eastern Music Supervisors held their annual conference 
in Boston last week. 

The New York Musician’s Club re-elected its entire list of 
officers at the annual meeting on May 6. 

The twenty-third annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians is being held in Chicago this 
week. 

The Cincinnati Festival had a balance of about $5,000 on 
the right side of the ledger. 

Margaret Matzenauer has been re-engaged for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. 

Government Regulations forbid any woman singer who 
has relatives in the army from going over to sing for 
the boys in France, 

Ex-president Roosevelt will make an address at the Josef 
Hofmann Red Cross recital, Carnegie Hall, New York, 


May 21. 
Nikolai Sokoloff will conduct his first New York orches- 
tral concert on May 17. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL DISCUSSES 
THE PUBLIC TASTE 


Is public taste, musically speaking, degenarating? Is it 
losing its vision or hearing of better things? Is it weak- 
ening its grip on the higher standards and going down to 
operatic decadence with a gradual slump? 

It is not, according to Frieda Hempel, the famous so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. All reports 
and rumors to the contrary, public taste is neither degen- 
erating or regenerating, she insists, but is gloriously hold- 
ing its own on a steady uphill climb. 

To be sure, the public has now and then sown its artis- 
tic wild oats—but publics will be publics and the return 
of the prodigal public has resulted in the traditional bring- 
ing forth of the best the musical world afforded. The re- 
ward has been in having it appreciated. 

“Public taste, like the weather, is always a subject for 
discussion,” said the singer, as we sat in the music room 
of her apartment on Central Park West the other after- 
noon, On the piano rack was an open, well-thumbed 
score of “The Daughter of the Regiment,” in which Miss 
Hempel has scored one of her most brilliant successes. 

“! have listened to countless complaints and charges 
against public taste,” she went on in response to inquiries. 

{ have tried honestly to look the situation squarely in the 
face. | have even considered it as pessimistically as I can, 
but I find no cause for woiry or despair. 

“There is a great deal of talk, too, about moulding pub- 
[| am not so sure that public taste needs to be 
moulded. Sometimes | am inclined to think that all the 
public taste wants is to be let alone, If you dip a pitcher 
of water out of a stream the water will at first be rather 
turbid. Let it stand for a while and the sediment will 
oon settle to the bottom, leaving the water clear. I think 
public taste would soon settle itself if some one wasn’t al- 
ways coming along prodding at it and shaking it up to see 
how bad it was.” 


Public Proclaims Own Standard 


Miss Hempel seemed to think, however, that the public 
was quite capable of taking care of itself, and that the 
quickest and most effective way to refute the charges 
against it, as far as opera was concerned, was to go over 
the repertoires that Mr, Gatti-Gassaza has provided for the 
past ten seasons. She thinks they need no apologies and 
that the public in accepting them with steadily increasing 
interest, proclaims its own standard of musical taste. Miss 
Hempel was reminded that the opera audiences of today 
have been accused of “liking anything”—good, bad or in- 
different. 

“Nonsense!” expostulated the singer. “Audiences that 
pay have no such benevolent tendencies, It isn’t human 
nature. Audiences are willing and glad to hear new operas, 
but if they don't like them, they soon stay away. So 
eventually they get what they want.” 

“And just what do opera audiences wan 


What Composers Opera Public Likes 


“Judging from the attendance of the last thirteen weeks 
at the Metropolitan, they wanted Mozart, Donizetti, Verdi, 
Flotow, Bizet, Massenet and Puccini, The public rallied 
enthusiastically to revivals of ‘Faust’ and ‘The Daughter 
of the Regiment’; reveled, more or less, in the colorful 
‘Marouf’ of Rabaud; found dignity and beauty in Liszt's 
Saint Elizabeth,’ and enjoyed the quaint melodies of Mas- 
cagni's ‘Lodoletta.’ If this be degeneracy in public taste, 
then degeneracy has rare compensations,” she added with a 
whimsical smile i : 

“Do you think there has been no backsliding in public 
taste for many years?” the question was put. ; 

“1 did not say that exactly,” she protested. “I do think 
there have been occasional ‘backslidings,’ if you will, and 
the public has now and then gone chasing after false gods. 
But how quickly—how very quickly—the public comes back. 
Not long ago in the theatre, problem plays more or less 
objectionable to many people were quite the rage. The 
movies also had a fine run of pictures built around the 
same themes. When the worrying was at its height and 
reformers were frantically wondering what to do to save 
the stage and the screen, the public, having satisfied its 
curiosity, precipitately withdrew and the plays and pic- 
tures died a natural though sudden death. Not until man- 
awers had met the demand for clean, wholesome plays did 
the big audiences return. 


Lasting Art Not Built on Shocks 


“Opera is less liable to such undesirable invasions as the 
cost of producing an opera is very heavy. A few operas 
have achieved brief success because of the shocks they 
wave. But lasting art is not built on shocks. Art in paint- 
ing, sculpture, drama and music is, after all, only the 
ireams of the public fulfilled—their ideals realized. People 
may wander some, but they are not going astray of their 
ideals. The situation really isn’t appalling,” continued Miss 
Hempel, “and even in spite of seeming contradictions, I 
still believe that the general tendency of public taste is 


lic taste. 


t ?” 


upward, 
Public Seeks Music Free from Problems 


“The past two years it has been more and more toward 
lighter, brighter music,” she went on, “simple, melodic 
scores. It is, perhaps, the reaction from the present world 
turmoil, The problems of the universe today are so great 
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that people instinctively seek a breathing spell from them 
in music in which there are no problems. 

“It may be the popularity of lighter scores that makes 
some people think public taste is degenerating. With the 
Beethoven and Wagnerian operas missing, there is a lack 
of heavy operas. There seems to be a tendency in all art 
to confuse solemnity with greatness; to think of master- 
pieces as sombre affairs. Probably we inherit that idea. 
Anyway, the majority of us seem to feel that it requires 
greater art to be woeful than to be joyful. I know in my 
own student days, and even in my early days in opera, | 
felt that a tragic role was so much greater and required 
far greater talent than comedy roles. There is a wise 
verse which says: 

“‘Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone.’ 
“I used to think it was the reverse in grand opera: 
“*Weep, and the world weeps with you; 
Laugh, and vou laugh alone,’ 


and wholly unappreciated as an artist. I felt something 
like the man who said he didn’t know just what grand 
opera was, but it was something at which you couldn’t be 
happy! I soon learned there was as much art in ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ as in ‘Tannhauser’ and that a heroine 
who laughs and lives may be as great as one who sighs 
and dies.” 


Audiences Like Tragedy and Comedy 


“What do opera audiences like best, tragedy or com- 
edy?” 

“Both,” she answered promptly. “When I think of ‘The 
Daughter of the Regiment,’ I should say comedy; when 
Marguerite in ‘Faust’ flashes into my mind, I am sure it is 
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tragedy; then ‘Marta’ assures me it is comedy; and ‘Travi- 
ata’ rises to refute it. So I could alternate through many 
roles I have sung.” (Nearly one hundred, if Miss Hempel 
chose to go through her repertoire.) 

“By the way,” she went on, “the four operas I mentioned 
are about seventy years old, so public taste has not de- 
generated much in some respects. It isn’t tragedy or com- 
edy that people like, in fact. It’s human nature. That's the 
great test, whether or not an opera is emotionally true; 
whether it fits in with our dreams or our ideals. Audiences 
like different operas for many different reasons, but rest 
assured of this, the public does not long countenance any 
opera unless there is some motive in it that rings true— 
some note of lasting beauty. 

“Take ‘The Marriage of Figaro.’ After a recent per- 
formance as Susanna, a woman told me that it evidently 
‘didn’t take much to amuse people in these days,’ and that 
‘the opera was downright stupid.’ But musical or unmusi- 
cal, | doubt if there were a score of people in the capacity 
house that did not catch the spirit of the delightful old 
comedy, and enjoy the exquisite finish and perfection of 
every phase of the score. Mozart is sheer beauty to me 
and his scores are written with such wonderful care that 
I think any artist would disdain to bring to a Mozart per- 
formance anything but the best of his art. 

“Verdi wrote a score of lovely melodies for ‘Traviata,’ 
but I have always felt that it was the story of the unfor- 
tunate Violetta, whom the dramatic stage knows as Camille, 
that makes the great appeal to the audience. 

“Audiences like ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ very much. It is not 
a conventional opera, rather more an informal one, and the 
whimsical romance of Adina and Nemorine is reflected in 
the music. There are many merry melodies woven around 
the love potion and every one likes a love potion whether it 
works or not 

“Romeo and Juliet” Favorite Opera 


“One of my favorite operas is the most perfect love story 
of all—‘Romeo and Juliet.’ I never have sung it in this 
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country, but I hope some time I may. Gounod’s music is 
beautiful throughout the entire opera, but it is ‘Juliet’s 
Waltz Song’ that lingers in memory. 

“ ‘Marta’ is a delight, but so are ‘Marta’ audiences. Peo- 
ple go to some operas because it is the correct thing to do; 
to other operas, because they are old classics or because 
they are new. Again, because some special artist is going 
to sing; but they go to ‘Marta’ because they honestly and 
truthfully like it. There is no other audience in the world 
so contentedly satisfying as a ‘Marta’ audience; no other 
audience that settles itself down so comfortably and as- 
suredly. Its attitude plainly says, ‘What a good time we 
are going to have!’ ‘Marta’ is a happy tradition handed 
down from generation to generation. Ag far as knowing 
the music goes, one probably could assemble a hundred 
competent casts from any audience gathered to hear the 
Flotow classic. And, of course, everybody knows ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer.’ 


“Marta” Heads List of Popular Operas 


‘*Marta,’ perhaps, heads the list of popular operas and 
carries out the theory of Theodore Thomas that the popu- 
lar operas are the familiar ones.” 

“How about ‘The Daughter of the Regiment’ ?” I asked. 

Miss Hempel unconsciously pulled herself up into mili- 
tary attitude, as she does in the play, and the finely shaped 
blonde head became soldierly erect. Her face grew ani- 
mated and her eyes began to flash. I was no longer ad- 
dressing the dignified Miss Hempel, but the sprightly, vi- 
vacious Maria. How about “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment”? Her whole manner said, “It’s great. It’s glorious !” 
But Miss Hempel simply said: 

“I like it best of all. 1 know it isn’t a big opera. I know 
it doesn’t tell a big story, but underneath all the comedy 
lies a simple, wholesome story of love and loyalty, The 
opera is a delight. Every member of the cast enjoys sing- 
ing it, the orchestra likes it and the conductor likes it——” 

“How about the audiences?” I interrupted. 

“Audiences like it the world over. I have sung it in many 
countries and everywhere it has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived, Perhaps it is the rhythm, the wonderful stirring 
rhythm that carries us all along. The score is one lovely 
melody after another. It ripples and sparkles and there are 
some splendid comedy scenes, where Maria and Sergeant 
Sulpizio put each other through the drill. Mr. Scotti is a 
wonderful, gruff and adorable old Sergeant, isn’t he? 
When Maria marches at the head of her soldiers with her 
drum and plays the drum solo—’ Here Miss Hempel 
picked up a pair of imaginary black drumsticks and awaited 
the conductor’s signal. Then suddenly her sunny, sparkling 
laugh rang out and she was once more a civilian in grace- 
ful repose. 

“1 could go through the whole opera for you,” she ex- 
claimed, “and never stop. I am on the stage more and sing 
more and work harder in ‘The Daughter of the Regiment’ 
than in any other opera in my repertoire.” 

As I rose to leave Miss Hempel in that beautiful, clear, 
flute-like voice, but with a twinkle in her eye, asked: 

“Do you think public taste is degenerating?” 

And voicing what I believe is the sentiment of our best 
musical people, I boldly answered: 

"NO iad 


Great Italian Red Cross Benefit 


Italian and American singers in the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, including Enrico Caruso, will sing 
at a mass meeting and concert which, it was an- 
nounced yesterday, will be a feature of New 
York City’s celebration, May 24, of the anniversary of 
Italy’s entrance into the war with the Entente Allies. 
The event, to be held in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
will be under the auspices of the Italy-America Society 
and Charles Evans Hughes, president of that society, 
will preside. 

Capt. Francisco Mario Guardabassi, of the Second 
Regiment Grenadier Guards, is arranging the program. 
He is a special envoy from the Italian Government at- 
tached to the Italian Embassy in this country. Through 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan, the services 
of leading Metropolitan artists have been obtained. 
Those who have already volunteered are Enrico Ca- 
ruso, Frances Alda, Claudia Muzio, Pasquale Amato, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Antonio Scotti and Giuseppe de 
Luca; from the American artists, Anna Cas@ and Sophie 
Braslau. Charles Evans Hughes will speak, as will the 
Italian Ambassador, Count Macchi di Cellere. The 
proceeds will go to the Italian Red Cross, and an auc- 
tion sale of the boxes is expected to bring in a large 
sum. 


Constantin Nicolay at Carnegie Hall, May 21 


Constantin Nicolay, the prominent basso of the 
Chicago Opera Association, will give a recital on 
Tuesday evening, May 21, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, for the benefit of the Greek-American Insti- 
tute. Mr. Nicolay will be heard in operatic selec- 
tions and a group of folksongs. He will be assisted 
by Harriet and Helen Scholder, pianist and cellist, 
and by Lewis Gruenberg, accompanist. 
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The Tenor whom you will re-engage 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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LANGENHAN, ROTHIER AND 
PILZER IN EAST ORANGE 











Christie Langenhan, the well known soprano; Leon 
Rothier, the French basso, and Max Pilzer, the American 
violinist, were the soloists at the Liberty Loan drive at the 
Palace Theatre, East Orange, N. J., on May 2. Christie 
Langenhan, who was greeted with loud voices of enthusi- 
asm, opened the program with “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” followed Ly a group of English songs by Marion 
Bauer, A. Walter Kramer and Frederick W. Vanderpool. 
She was heartily applauded, and added as an encore, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Leon Rothier, the popular French 
basso, also was received with an outburst of enthusiasm as he 
mounted the stage and began with “La Marseillaise,” hold- 
ing the French flag. In addition to the hymn, Mr. Rothier 
sang “Le Pére de la Victoire” in French, and an encore 





CHRISTIE LANGENHAN, 
Soprano. 


“America,” also in French. Max Pilzer, the American 
violinist, likewise received a demonstration. He began 
with the “Spanish Dance” of Rehfield, followed by “The 
Swan,” Grieg; “Dolly Berceuse,” Fauré, and as an encore 
the humoresque of Dvorak. 

As the audience could not be silenced at the end of the 
program, Hugo Boucek, the New York manager, told the 
people that every one of the artists would appear again, 
providing for each selection some one would subscribe 
$5,000. It did not take long to find some one in the audi- 
ence who signed for the desired sum. 

The Liberty Loan Committee of East Orange wrote to 
Mme. Langenhan as follows: 


Liperty Loan ComMMITTEE OF East ORANGE 
10 Washington Place 
East Orange, N. J. 
May 6, 1918. 
My pear Miss Lancenutan—The concert and Liberty Loan rally 
Saturday evening at the Palace Theatre under the auspices of the 
East Orange Liberty Loan Committee was a real success. I wish 
to express the thanks of the East Orange Liberty Loan Committee 
for adding not only to the pleasure of the music loving audience, 
but greatly swelling the totals in_the most successful Liberty Loan 
campaign we have ever had in East Orange. _ You were also very 
satriotic in subscribing for a bond and in bringing out your car 
from New York filled with musical stars, such as Leon Rothier and 
Max Pilzer. You and all your friends should know that it was 
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the most successful Liberty Loan rally ever held in the history of 
the Oranges, and whenever you look up at the heavens at night 
filled with a multitude of stars, you can say: “I helped to capture 
a star for the East Orange Liberty Loan flag.” 

(Signed) Ww. R. Brirron, Treasurer. 
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For Better Army Band Music 


Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., April 11, 1918. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Dear Sir.—Not being capable of writing an article for your 
magazine, I appeal to you for assistance upon a subject which is 
important to the musicians of America who have enlisted for service 
in the army, and that is the conditions of our military bands, com- 
pared with those of the navy. 

Good music that arouses the aighest and noblest passions in a 
soldier's breast is without doubt a necessity. Why haven't we the 
best military bands that can be produced? Simply because they 
are not taken care of, an orphaned branch of service, stepfathered 
by unappreciative and untalented commanders, who usually think 
musicians a lazy bunch, and who have no conception of music or 
the requirements of a musician. 

At the beginning of this war, we began studying military tactics 
from our European allies, but with the exception of the military 
band. Foreign bands are approximately fifty men, They devote 
most of their time to preparing concerts and daily practice, which 
keeps the performer in shape. Our bands are composed of twenty- 
eight men, with ten student musicians, and very few have their 
student musicians, usually because the regimental commander would 
rather have the men in the ranks. We are attached to headquar- 
ters company and mixed with other soldiers for work and drill, 
which tears down about all the musician had attained, hence con- 
certs are few and far between. Nobody seems to realize that a 
concert takes preparation. 

What can be done for our military bands, you ask? 

Simply this: give us a department of our own, place at its head 

a competent musician, preferably of military service, and allow no 
one to interfere through ignorance. This would weed out the 
amateur who has no intention of keeping up music and who has 
no special interest except to get by in the band. 
_Most of the instruments furnished are of inferior grade, espe- 
cially the woodwind. The more advanced players invariably use 
the Brohm system, which we haven’t been able to get, conse- 
quent the musician must use his own instrument, which, when 
compelled to use it in damp weather, often becomes cracked and 
ruined after drying out. 

The band of which I am a member has never received a piece 
of new music since we have been in service. What becomes of 
the monthly allowance for music no one knows. Although I do 
not say that these same conditions prevail throughout the army, 
it is very discouraging. 

Increase our bands, put us to ourselves, give us competent lead- 
ers and musicians, help the musicians in the army now, and the 
morale of the army will be helped, the music of the future in 
America will be better. 

Why can’t the boys in the army have just as good music and 
the musicians be treated with the same respect as those in the navy? 

Gienn Garpen. 


145th U. S. Infantry Band. 


No Change at Church of the Incarnation 
May 6, 1918. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

I noticed on page 52 of the April 25 issue of the Musicat Courter 
that John Bland’s pupil, Helen Bainbridge, had been engaged as 
soprano soloist at the Church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn. I am 
organist and choirmaster of the said church, and I also do the 
hiring and firing of the soloists and chorus singers in the choir, 
and the announcement as above is rather puzzling to me. My 
soprano soloist, Estelle M. Briner, who was engaged by me three 
months ago for her third year, feels that the notice places her in 
an equivocal position among her friends and musical acquaintances. 

Mrs. Rainbridge kindly volunteered to sing in the chorus of my 
choir, when she was not engaged elsewhere, as she is an attendant 
at our church, and I presume that through some misunderstanding 
the notice appeared. 

will be extremely obliged to you if 
announcement in an early issue of the paper. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Epwarp J. A. Zeiner, 
Head of the Music Department. 


you will correct this 


Mile. de Tréville at Fort Hamilton 

Yvonne de Tréville, the celebrated coloratura soprano, 
was scheduled to sing on Wednesday evening, for the sol- 
diers at Fort Hamilton, with Harriet Boas at the piano, 
the program to be varied by a number of duets with Wells 
Clary, baritone. All three participants are members of 
the National Patriotic Song Committee. Several of Mme. 
de Tréville’s songs were written by other members of the 
committee as, for instance, “Dear Lad o’ Mine,” by Gena 
Branscombe, “The Year’s at the Spring,” by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, “Thistledown,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
etc. Mme. de Tréville’s services have been greatly in 
demand in New York City during the Third Liberty Loan 
drive. 


Andrew Oneto, Margolis Artist-Pupil, in Recital 

Andrew Oneto, an artist-pupil of Samuel Margolis, the 
well known New York vocal teacher, was heard in re- 
cital at the Princess Theatre, New York, on April 28. Mr. 
Oneto displayed a tenor voice of beautiful quality, which 
he controlled with great ease. In the aria “Celeste Aida,” 
the singer, through his fine interpretation and tonal beauty, 
introduced himself as an artist of high attainments to his 
large and intelligent audience. 

Mr. Oneto, who appeared in New York for the first 
time on this occasion, recently returned from Europe, af- 
ter singing leading tenor roles at Genoa, Italy, and also 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





THE FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SOCIETY 
OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 
MANA ZUCCA, Founder and President 
Will take place Sunday, May 26th, at 3 o’clock 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Marseilles, 103rd Street and Broadway 
New York 


The artists to appear are 
The Sara Gurowitsch Trio 
Roger Bromley, Baritone 
Irene Williams, Soprano 
and Dorothea Edwards, Contralto 








touring with the Quinlan Opera Company in England and 
South Africa with great success, 

Mr. Margolis, under whose guidance Mr. Oneto pre 
pared his interesting program, accompanied the singer on 
the piano. Mr. Oneto was assisted by Mme. Francesca 
Marni, soprano, also a professional pupil of Mr. Mar 
golis, as well as by Jacques Kasner, violinist 


Adelaide Fischer’s Busy Season 
Each season brings more and more success for Adelaide 
The present one included, from January, the fol 
Blackstone Musicale, Chicago, Ill; 
New 


Fischer. 
lowing engagements ; 


New York Aeolian Hall recital; soloist with York 





ADELAIDE FISCHER. 


Philharmonic, in Middletown, N. Y joint recital with 
Lester Donahue at Haarlem Philharmonic Morning Musi- 
cale, New York; Red Cross benefit at Plainfield, N. J.; 
benefit concert in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Verdi Requiem with 
Apollo Club, Chicago, IIL, “Seven Last Words” and 
“Gallia,” in Brooklyn; a three months’ engagement by the 
Ethical Culture Society, New York; the University Club, 


Srooklyn; Denver, Col.; Wichita, Kan., and Appleton, 
Wis. 
Prominent Artists at Strand Benefit 
May Peterson, soprano, und Leon Rothier, bass, of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, with Mischa Levitzki, pian 
ist, and Sarah Gurowitsch, were four prominent artists 
who participated in the benefit for the Women’s Homeo 
pathic Hospital Unit, given at the Strand Theatre, New 
York, on the afternoon of May 8, under the direction of 
The National Security League 








OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED.—Experienced, competent So- 


department of a school orgconservatory. 





FOR SALE.—An Aeolian Hall date dur- 


Address “O. B. C.,” care of the MusIcaL 


mornings from 9 to 12 a, m. or after- 
noons from 2 to 5 p.m. Very reasonable 


i ill make a sacrifice in order prano and Tenor for Quartet Choir in \ e ( 
ing wg? ba of the expense. Ad- Pittsburgh. Salary, $1,000 each. Address Courter, Company, 437 Fifth avenue, New arrangement can be made. All conven- 
08 with references and particulars, Director, York City. iences, including telephone. Address 


“V. D.,” care of Musicar Couns, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





dress “M., O.,” care of Musicat Courier. 


437 Fifth avenue, New York. 6201 Walnut street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STUDIOS TO LET—Very desirable living 
studios, well located on West Seventy- 
seventh Street near Subway Station, fur- 
nished with Steinway grand pianos, may EXPERIENCED French Accompanist and. 
be rented by the month or season at very Coach, for four years assistant to Frank 
reasonable rate. Address “A. B.,” care King Clark, thoroughly familiar with 











WANTED—An accompanist for a Fifth 
avenue studio—Five days a week. Ad- 
dress “G. W.,” care of the Musicat Covu- 
KIER Company, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


WANTED—A good voice, male or female, 
to head a concert company going out 
the first of December, 1918, on a tour 
that will continue until July 1, 1919. A 


_ 








nty weeks will be given ; te. 

ah an option thirty weeks more. ee of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, operatic and song repertoire in English, 
Railroad fares will be paid is — l ‘E <ACHE . New York. ° French and Italian, desires summer en- 
fo 5 meee fen, Ont, oo = be bere ES rte FOR, SCHOOL . P gagement with well known singing teach- 
need apply. Address “A. L. S.,” care of OR CONSERVATORY —Concert so- STUDIO TO SUBLET.—An attractive, er, or with concert or operatic. artist 
437 Fifth prano and experienced vocal teacher will well furnished studio, situated at Broad- Address Lina Coén, 129 West Sixty- 


MusicaL Courter Company, 


Avenue, New York. way and s6th street, may be sublet inthe fourth street, New York City. 


accept a position as head of the vocal 
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EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
HOLD CONFERENCE IN BOSTON 


“Pops” Launched With Brilliant First Week—Light Music, Eats, Drinks and 
Smokes for Customary Concomitants—Music Lovers Flock to Longy School 
Commencement—Harriet E. Barrows’ Pupils Win Favorable Press 
Comments—New England Organists Elect Officers—Activities 
of Artists From Studios of Arthur Wilson and Cara Sapin 


Boston, Mass., May ia, 1918. 
Music teachers from all over the East gathered in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boston University, Wednesday afternoon, 


May 8, to attend the first meeting of the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference, Dr, Lemuel H, Murlin, president 
of Boston University, delivered a speech of welcome in 
which he voiced the hospitable spirit of Boston and of 
his institution. He expressed his personal belief in music 
as aii important factor in building life and also his respect 
for those who made its teaching their profession, 

Albert Edmund Brown, director of music in the State 
Normal School, Lowell, received much applause for his 
spirited address as president. “The Responsibility of the 
Normal School for the Musical Equipment of the Grade 
feachers” was discussed by Julia E. Crane, principal of 
the Crane Normal Schol of Music, Potsdam, N. Y., and 
F. W. Archibald, director of music, State Normal Schools, 
Salem and Framingham, Mass. G. Stanley Osborne, Skid- 
nore School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and Flor- 
ence Baird, State Normal School, East Radford, Va., dis- 
cussed “Music Teaching in the Rural Schools.” A _ re- 
hearsal for the choral singing which was scheduled for the 
Symphony Hall “Pops” program of Thursday night, and 
a concert at Jordan Hall by a chorus of 400 voices from 
high schools in and about Greater Boston, completed the 
day's events 

On Thursday addresses were made by Dr, Hollis Dann, 
of Cornell University; Hon, Payson Smith, George Oscar 
Bowen and others. On Friday the speakers were Peter 
W. Dykema, of Wisconsin University; William J. Short, 
Mildred Martin, James D. Price, Agnes Johnson, Esther 
M. Greene, Cecelia M. Bainton, Howard C. Davis, F. M. 
Findlay, S. W. Cole, Edith Snow, Percy Graham, A. H 
Morse, C. H. Miller. Saturday's addressers were John 
P. Marshall, Hamilton C. MacDougall, Ralph L. Baldwin, 
Leo R. Lewis, H. D. Steeper, Dr, A. E. Winship. The 
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meetings were relieved by choral singing. 
ce (es 
: Oliver Ditson Company ‘ 
179 Tremont Street Boston » - 810-12 East 34% Street, NewYork 
THE CALL TO FREEDOM |. 
A Patriotic Ode 
for Mixed Voices by 
Victor Herbert 


U 
‘ Price, 40 cents—postage extra 


d Quotation on 100 or more mailed on request, “ j 

























The attention of singing societies, schools and patriotic 
meetin is directed to this notable short choral work 
from the pen of one of our most uniquely gifted and 
popular composers, Inspired by the emotion of the hour, 
it voices America’s noble response to the appeal of the 
sorrowing nations. The composer’s skill in writing ‘for 
voices is showt in the effective, but not difficult choruses; 
his melodie vein is rich, his harmonic scheme expressive, 
and his orchestration both practical and colorful 

First production by the composer at Willow Grove Park, 

Philadelphia. 


Order of your local dealer 
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“Pops” Launched with Brilliant First Week 


The “Pops,” with the ardent and animated Agide Jacchia 
as conductor, had one of the most auspicious opening 
wecks of its thirty-odd seasons as a Boston institution. 
The presence of the national airs of the Allies on the 
programs and of uniforms among the listeners were the 
only indications that things are not as they were, Other- 
wise, the war has not affected the very popular late spring 
and early summer schedule at Symphony Hall—the or 
chestra plays with customary spirit and excellence, drinks 
and “eats” are served, smoking is permitted, the large 
audiences express their traditional delight with the orches- 
tra and applaud Mr. Jacchia’s programs and encore gener 
osity with extraordinary vigor. The well liked conductor 
introduced an innovation on Friday evening by playing 
a melodious movement from a popular symphony, the largo 
of Dvorak’s “From the New World.” The response of 
the audience was immediate and enthusiastic, and Mr. Jar- 
chia was probably encouraged to repeat such a success- 
ful experiment. He would do much to popularize sym- 
phonic music were he to adopt the familiar practice of 
Mr. Stock in Chicago, who includes at least one movement 
from a symphony on every popular program. 


Music Lovers Flock to Longy School Commencement 


A large attendance of music lovers was present at the 
annual commencement concert of the celebrated Longy 
School, on Sunday afternoon, May 5, at The Tuileries. 
The concert was given by instructors and members of 
the school, and, for assisting artist, Louis Bailly, the re- 
nowned viola player of the Flonzaley Quartet. The fol- 
lowing program of extraordinary variety and interest was 
exceedingly appreciated by the enthusiastic audience: Suite 
for violin, flute and harp (César Cui), Eduard Tak, 
Charles de Mailly and Theodore Cella, members of the 
Longy School faculty and of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra; songs, “Menuet de Martini” (J. B. Weckerlin), 
“Romance” (Debussy) and “Marine” (Lalo), Katherine 
M. MacCormick; piano, pastorale (Scarlatti) and toccata 
(Saint-Saéns), Renée Longy; presentation of diplomas 
and medals to solfeggio pupils; violin, serenade (Haydn) 
and “Morceau de Salon” (Vieuxtemps), Carmela Ippo- 
lito; songs, “Triste est le Steppe” (Gretchaninoff), “Ex- 
tase” (Duparc) and “Les Vautours” (Lenormand), Grace 
Leslie; two rhapsodies for oboe, viola and piano by Loef- 
fler, “L’Etang” and “La Cornemuse,” Georges Longy and 
Louis Bailly and Renée Longy; songs, “Effet de Neige” 
and “Serenade” (Poldowski), “La Petite Lingere” (Jean 
Huré) and “Phydilé” (Duparc), Laura Littlefield. Alice 
Siever Pulsifer accompanied Mrs. MacCormick, Miss Ippo- 
lito and Mrs, Leslie; Mrs, Dudley T. Fitts accompanied 
Mrs. Littlefield. 


Significant Press Opinions for Barrows Pupils 


That the performance of artist-pupils mirrors to a 
certain extent the ability of their instructor is obvious 
from the consistently favorable notices which have fol- 
lowed the appearance of singers from the Boston and 
Providence studios of Harriet Eudora Barrows, the noted 
vocal instructor and coach. The following excerpts, taken 
from recent newspaper reviews, serve to indicate the 
success of artists that have trained with Miss Barrows: 


The Chaminade Club’s final meeting and musicale of the season 
was held in Churchill House yesterday afternoon. . . . me. 
Fournier, contralto, and Dorothy Dorr, pianist, were guests of the 
club. Two groups of songs in French and English were made thor- 
oughly enjoyable by the art of the singer, who sang with tempera- 
ment and warmth.—Providence Journal. 

The studio of Harriet Eudora Barrows in the Conrad Building 
was filled with friends last evening to listen to a song recital by 
Gertrude Waddington, soprano, assisted by Ethel atters, con- 
traito. It was Miss Waddington’s first recital,, and the young 
singer revealed a voice of excellent quality and range, which has 
had the advantage of the admirable training and style always evident 
in the pupils of Miss Barrows. Miss atters, contralto, sang in 
pleasing style and with excellent diction.—Providence Tribune. 





The Chopin Club's seventh musicale, given in Churchill House 
yesterday afternoon, drew a large audience. . Mrs, Charles 
H. Durfee, of Fall River, a guest, sang songs for contralto, making 
a fine impression by her musical voice and intelligent interpreta- 
tions.—-Providence Journal. 


New England Organists Elect Officers 


The New England Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists held its annual business meeting Tuesday, May 
7, at the Harvard Musical Association rooms, and elected 
the following officers: Dean, Everett E. Truette, Mus. 
Bac., A. G. O.; sub-dean, Benjamin L. Whelpley; secre- 
tary, John Hermann Loud, F. A. G. O.; treasurer, Wil- 
bur Hascall; executive committee (1918-20), John D. 
Buckingham, A. G. O.; Albert W. Snow, Homer C. Hum- 
phrey; (1918-19) George A. Burdett, A. G. O.; Raymond 
C. Robinson, Francis W. Snow; (1918) W. Lynwood Far- 
ve wad M. Dunham, A. G. O.; Allen W. Swan, 

It was voted that former Deans Burdett, Macdougall 
and Clemson should be ex-officio members of the execu- 
tive committee, and that this should apply to all future 
ex-deans. The meeting was well attended. 


Evelyn Fletcher-Copp to Conduct Class in Denver 


Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, the well known prophet of democ- 
racy in music, is to conduct a summer class for teachers 
at Wolfe Hall, at Denver, beginning July 1 and lasting 
eight weeks. Mrs. Copp expects Canadians, Southerners 
and Eastern teachers to attend this course. The many 
years of preparation and propaganda that she has given 
to this very worth while project are beginning to show 
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results, mainly because the democratic side of her work is 
attracting the attention of parents who want their chil- 


dren to receive a sane and stimulating musical training. 
Mrs. Copp’s method presents music to a child in such a 
way that he uses it to express himself, instead of teaching 
him to act as a parrot. The summer course for teachers 
will give them enough material to teach a child for seven 
years, and will cover more harmony in a joyful way than 
the usual conservatory can cover in three years. Mrs. 
Copp has already received many applications from_teach- 
ers to attend the course, and she expects that the Denver 
class will be even larger than the class which she conducted 
in San Francisco last summer. 


Activities of Artists from Arthur Wilson’s Studio 


Emma Ecker, mezzo-contralto, assisted Mr. Feérir, the 
eminent Belgian violist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, at a concert for the benefit of the artists among 
his countrymen at the front. The concert was given 
Wednesday evening, May 1, at the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation. A song in manuscript, “Mater Liliorum,” by 
Cecil Forsyth, a personal friend of Mr. Feérir’s, was of 
particular interest by reason of the viola obligato, played 
with the tonal beauty and style known to all familiar with 
the Belgian’s art. Miss Ecker’s group of songs included 
Treharne’s “Night,” and “Drifting,” by Arthur Foote, who 
is a member of the association and was present. 

Lora May Lamport, soprano of Temple Israel, has ac- 
cepted the summer position at Union Chapel, Oak Bluffs, 
Mass. On Wednesday evening, May 1, Gertrude Tingley, 
mezzo-contralto, assisted Hans Ebell, the Russian pianist 
and teacher, at a recital of his artist-pupils. She was 
heard in two groups of songs by Theodore Chanler, a 
fifteen year old pupil of Mr. Ebell’s, whose choice of 
poetic texts and marked individuality in expression com- 
mended him. Raymond Simonds, tenor, sang the “Stabat 
Mater” April 24 for Edward MacArthur, the Malden con- 
ductor, who combined his Malden Musical and Schubert 
clubs for this concert. Norman Arnold, tenor, sang “The 
Crusaders” for Arthur B. Keene and the Lynn Choral 
Society on Tuesday evening, April 30. 


Notes from Cara Sapin’s Studio 


Helen Barr, soprano, and Lina Tufts, contralto, gave 
a joint recital of songs Thursday evening, May 2, at the 
Winchester Congregational Church. Antony Guarino, 
tenor, who has been heard in numerous local theatres this 
season, recently appeared as soloist with the Concord 
Oratorio Society. Mme. Sapin is looking forward with 
much interest to her summer work as vocal coach for 
advanced students at the Louisville Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Reports from that city indicate that Mme. Sapin’s 
class will be of good size. Cougs. 


Emma Roberts a Bach Favorite 


Having recently returned from a tour which included 
appearances in Chicago, Terra Haute, Ind.; Kentucky, 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Emma Roberts will leave 
shortly for Ann Arbor, Mich., te sing the mezzo-soprano 
part in César Franck’s “Beatitudes” at the festival. 
Later in the month she goes to Bethlehem, Pa., where 
she was specially engaged as a splendid interpreter of 
Bach to sing during the entire program. Owing to 
other engagements Miss Roberts will only appear the 
afternoon and evening of May 24. She will sing both 
the alto and mezzo solos of four Bach compositions— 
“My Spirit Is in Heaviness,” “God’s. Time Is Best,” 
“Ode of Mourning” and “Magnificat.” 

When Miss Roberts sang at the Litchfield County 
festival, Norfolk, Conn., last June, she had already been 
engaged to sing with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra during the winter, but Mr, Damrosch was so pleased 
with her singing of Bach that he requested her to sing 
Bach during her engagement with his orchestra. This 
she did with splendid success. 
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“Delicacy and archness in her delivery.” 
“Generally delightful quality of tone.” 
“Knows much about phrasing and style.” 

— New York Evening Globe 
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OLIVER DITSON SCHOOL 
CREDIT PIANO COURSE 


For several years there has been an increasing demand 
on the part of teachers and parents throughout the country 
for credits for applied music study, that is, the study of 
the piano, voice, organ, or instrument of the symphony 
orchestra, when carried on outside the schools. ew stu- 
dents of high school age have either the time or the 
strength to pursue the full course of study prescribed by 
the school authorities, and, in addition, to carry on sys- 
tematic musical training outside. The average pupil must 
do one of two things. Either he must drop his outside 
music study just at the time when such study would be most 
valuable to him, or he must give up his high school course, 
and thus sacrifice an important part of his general edu- 
cation. 

Many cities have already found a solution to this prob- 
lem by allowing credit for such outside study toward grad- 
uation, among them Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Indianapolis, and Detroit. Minneapolis has 
recently made arrangements whereby piano classes are 
being conducted in the schools. 

The satisfactory working out of the school credit plan 
requires (1) the standardization of the teaching, or (2) 
the standardization of the teachers. For many reasons, 
which need not be discussed, the standardization of the 
teachers has not been found practical. The standardiza- 
tion of the teaching, however, may be attained by the adop- 
tion of a definite course of study by the local school au- 
thorities, together with monthly reports from teachers and 
parents regarding lessons, practice, etc., and examinations 
at the end of the term or the school year by musicians of 
recognized merit, selected by the school authorities. 

Such a course of study is The School Credit Piano 
Course (published by Oliver Ditson Company), which pro- 
vides both the private teachers and the school authorities 
with a comprehensive and systematic course of study with 
large disciplinary value, cqual to that of other school 
studies, and therefore worthy of equal credit. 

The editors of this course are Clarence G. Hamilton, 
Professor of Music at Wellesley College, and examiner 
in music for the public schools of Chelsea, Mass.; John 
P. Marshall, Professor of Music at Boston University, 
who prepared the syllabus in piano music adopted by the 
Boston School Committee in 1917, and examiner in music 
for the schools of Gloucester, Waltham, Framingham, and 
Newton, Mass.; Dr. Percy Goetschius, of the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York; Will Earhart, director of public 
school music in Pittsburgh, and William Arms Fisher, the 
managing editor. These men are all practical American 
teachers of long experience, closely in touch with the prob- 
lems of the teacher, the school, and the pupil. A few of the 
most striking features of this new and unique course are: 


1. Ear training is carried on with each lesson. The majority of 
piano pupils acquire mere keyboard dexterity, without develo ing 
true musicianship. This should not be so, for the aim shoul 
not only to train performers, but also to develop intelligent A, 
appreciative listeners, and this cannot be done without ear training. 
It is only too true that most of us have ears, but we hear not. 

2. Each lesson contains practical work in harmony, so that at 
the completion of the course the student should be able to analyze 
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any composition which he may study and harmonize acceptably any 
melody of ordinary difficulty, introducing passing tones, suspen- 
sions, etc, 

3. Appreciation of music. The important phases in the develop- 
ment of music history have been outlined, and as the works of 
the different composers are taken up for study, a brief account is 
given of the life of the composer, his principal works, and the 
achievements upon which his fame rests. The various musical 
forms are explained in a clear and concise manner, for without 
such knowledge a true appreciation, either on the part of the 
listener or the performer, is impossible, The aim, however, has 
been to give a broad, general view, and to avoid the many minute 
details and technicalities, which are non-essential except for the 
composer. 

4. The text is simple, direct and easily comprehended. There 
is no superfluous material; every paragraph is essential 

5. Each lesson contains all the material necessary for the prepara- 


tion of that lesson, including exercises for the development of 
technic, sight reading, transposition, duets, etudes, compositions for 
study, and suggestions for memorizing. Thus the pupil knows 


exactly what he is to do and how he is to do it. 

6. The compositions for study are taken from the standard piano 
literature, and represent the composers of the polyphonic, classical, 
romantic and modern schools. 

7. At the beginning of each lesson a few questions are given, 
reviewing briefly the important points of the preceding lesson. 
The Teacher’s Manual contains helpful suggestions for the teacher, 
the key to all harmony exercises in the course, together with ear 
training exercises and a graded list of supplementary material. 

8. The school credit piano course is not a method. There is 
plenty of opportunity left for the individuality of the teacher. 
Each lesson contains material for the average pupil. If the pupil is 
slow, the work given in one lesson may be taken in two. If the 
student is unusually bright, additional compositions may be assigned 
by the teacher. The lessons are elastic and flexible. 

9. The lessons for each year are divided into four quarters of 
nine lessons each, corresponding to the ordinary school year. 

10. Each lesson is published in loose-leaf form (perforated for 
the binder given with each quarter’s lessons), making possible the 
giving of one lesson at a time. Hence the pupil can be entered at 
any lesson for which he is fitted, it being unnecessary for him to 
purchase lessons which he will not use. 

11. The course can be begun by a child of ten. It is well adapted 
to the capabilities of junior high school students, and is available 
for the four-year high school. 

12. No license, or registration is required to teach this course. 
The lessons can be purchased of any dealer at a uniform price. 

If the study of the piano is to be worthy of academic 
credit, the work must be standardized, and the publishers 
feel sure that The School Credit Piano Course makes such 
standardization possible, by providing a text book, a 
course of study, for the systematic training of ears, fingers 
and mind in piano playing and musicianship. 


Althouse Warmly Received in Allentown 

American tenor, was given a 
rousing reception at Allentown, Pa., on April 20, when he 
appeared in concert at the Lyric Theatre. The following 
day the local papers were very profuse in the use of ad- 
jectives of praise in desc ribing his art, one of them re- 
ferring to his vocalism as “marvelous.” Another stated 
that “he has a charming personality, and this, combined 
with remarkable vocal gifts, insures him a triumph wher- 
ever he appears,” while sti!l another paper remarked that 
“he was fairly smothered with applause and deserved it.” 
Mr. Althouse is the possessor of a fine tenor voice of ex- 
auisite timbre which he has under almost perfect control. 


Paul Althouse, the young 
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Ferrari Songs Popular 


Gustave Ferrari, the composer and conductor, who has 
just completed the unique record of having conducted 227 
New York performances of “Chu Chin Chow” without 
one single absence from his desk for any reason, had con- 
templated taking a sort of half-rest through the spring 
and summer. It was his intention to settle near Boston 
for a few months and devote his time to composition and 
to coaching a few singers in the singing of French songs, 
but he has been called upon by Elliot, Comstock and Gest, 
managers of “Chu Chin Chow,” to direct Silvio Hein’s 





GUSTAVE FERRARI, 


Composer and conductor, 


music, to George V. Hobart’s new play, “Loyalty,” the 
sequel to “Experience.” This will open in Baltimore on 
May 20 and, after playing in Washington, come to New 
York for a run. 


Mr. Ferrari’s songs are being used more and more by 
professional singers. Marcia van Dresser recently sang 
one of them, “Longing,” published by the Boston Music 
Company, at Philadelphia, and at a private musicale at 
Briarcliff School for Girls, New York, with great success. 
Another number, “Bird’s Songs,” published by the same 
firm, has been sung repeatedly by Lucy Gates, coloratura 
soprano, who has had such success with it that she will 
place it on all her programs for next season 























“Distrinctly one of the events of the 
season.”—Pitts Sanborn, in Evening 
Globe, 


“The singer, whose beautiful voice has 
not now to be introduced to this public, 
entered warmly into the spirit, and sang 
with great skill."—-W. J. Henderson, in 
the Sun, 








“A voice of musical and beautiful qual- 
ity and’a style intelligent and sympa- 
thetic.”—-W. B. Chase, in the Times. 
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UNANIMOUS 





Were the Public and Critics of New York in Their Praise of 


MME. HELEN STANLEY’ 


Final New York Appearance of the Season in RAOUL LAPARRA'S 
“A MUSICAL JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN” 


“Picturesque to the eye, satisfying to 
the Mme. Stanley has offered 


nothing more attractive.” — Sylvester 


ear, us 


Rawling, in Evening World. 


en 


| 

New York Recital, December 15th 
“She is equally effective on the recital 
platform and in opera—a combination 
rather rare in these days of specializa- 
rich i 
She is an artist | 


G. P. 


tion. Her voice is a fine one, 


timbre, easily produced. 


well worth hearing.” Vernon, in 


New York Tribune. 








NO SINGER IN THE 





RECORD OF SUCCESS. 


CONCERT FIELD IS IN GREATER DEMAND, AND NONE HAS TO HER CREDIT 


| 
\ MORE IMPRESSIVE | 





For Terms and Dates for MME. HELEN STANLEY 





Address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
First New York Appearance Next Season—Carnegie Hall Recital, November 5th 
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CHICAGO PREPARES FOR CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


Galli-Curci Sings to Packed House—Anna I Daze Gives Recital—Arthur Dunham’s 
Orchestra Plays—Viola Cole to Be Married—Gilbert Brown Joins the Navy 
—Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Freechy Visitors—Hubert Schmit Returns from ‘ 
the Front—News from the Studios and Schools 





Chicago, Ill., May 11, 1918 
lhe American Federation of Musicians will hold its 
nty-third annual convention next week in Chicago. The 
ent will be opened on Monday with a flag raising in 
Park, when the largest band of professional musi 
ums ever assembled in Chicago will participate, The 
demonstration will be in charge of the Chicago 
Musicians, and it is expected that the band 
I! comprise 500 players. Following the flag raising, the 
lelegates will parade. The national organization has a 
rembership of nearly 80,000 musicians, Illinois has over 
enty locals, the Chicago local being the second largest 
the United States 


Anna Daze Gives 
ital Hall 


(rant 


mtriotn 


hederation of 
| 


Recital 


on Wednesday evening, May 8, Wal 
well ar 


\t Kee 


ter Knupfer presented Anna Daze, pianist, in a 

unwed program, which was made up as follows: Etudes 
ymphoniques, Schumann; impromptu in A flat, valse in 

( harp minor, etude, op. 25, No. 6; prelude in G, and 
dante and polonaise, Chopin; “Shepherd’s Hey,” Grain- 
er; “Lotus Land,” Scott; “Scherzo,” D'Albert; Liszt's 
larantelle, Venetia e Napoli” and “Auf Fluegeln des 


Miss Daze is a credit to 
was in every way 


” Mendelssohn-Liszt 
studios, and her success 


(,esange 
Knupfer 
ustified 


Galli-Curci Sings to Packed House 


\ Galli-Curci recital means the acme of perfection in 
the difficult art of colorature, also a packed audience, the 
addition of hundreds of seats on the stage and the turning 


iway of a like number. This again took place when the 
great diva appeared once more in Chicago last Sunday 
ifternoon, May 5. The vast hall, scene of. her first Ameri- 


and 500 additicnal seats were 
brilliant artist was at her best, 


- DADDI 
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was jammed, 
stage. The 


can triumph 
placed on the 
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hearts of her listeners, who, 


and sang herself into the 
clamored 


not satisfied with the lengthy program offered, 
for more all through the course of the recital 
American Conservatory Notes 

Advanced pupils of Heniot Levy appeared in recital 
Tuesday evening, May 7. The recital was held at Kimball 
Hall. Saturday afternoon, May 11, the annual contest of 
young pianists at the commencement concert of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory took place at Kimball Hall. There were 
thirteen contestants, playing nine different concertos. The 
judges were prominent musicians not connected with the 
conservatory. 


Arthur Dunham’s Orchestra at Orchestra Hall 


Arthur Dunham directs his orchestra of thirty symphony 
players and a chorus during the present run of the “Blue 
Bird,” for which a special musical score has been pre- 
pared by the distinguished conductor, composer and or- 
ganist. The performance, which is rightly advertised as 
a “mighty spectacle of happiness,” opened last Monday 
evening at Orchestra Hall, when an invitation performance 
was given before a large and select audience, which ap- 
plauded vociferously not only the magnificent picture pro- 
jected on the screen, but also the splendid work of the 
orchestra and its leader, Arthur Dunham. The perform- 
ance of the “Blue Bird,” which is an “Art Craft picture,” 
is well worth seeing, likewise the hearing of the orchestra 
will atford music lovers an equally pleasurable evening or 
afternoon, 

American Guild of Violinists Meets 


The regular monthly meeting of the American Guild of 
Violinists was held in a down town hotel last Friday 
evening, May 10. The guest of honor was Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, who with four other distinguished members 
played the Sckumann quintet. 


Bush Conservatory Activities 


Wednesday evening, May 8, Mae Julia Riley, of the 
expression department, presented Elizabeth Clinton in a 
dramatic recital of “Seven Miles to Arden,” by Ruth 
Sawyer. Ursula Ryan, contralto, pupil of Herbert Miller, 
assisted on this program, which was given in the Dra- 
matic Lyceum. Wednesday evening, May 15, the follow- 
ing students of the Bush Conservatory participated in 
the program for the graduating exercises of the St. Mary 
of Nazareth Training School: Aleene Perkins, Elsie 
Wieweger and Afra Kirsch, voice pupils of Charles W. 
Clark, and Mary Thomas, violinist. The exercises took 
place in the assembly hall. The same evening Mae Julia 
Riley, of the expression department, "presented Grace 
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Bischoff in a dramatic reading of “Jeanne d’Arc,” by 
Percy Mackaye. Those assisting on this program were 
Leta Darr, pianist, pupil of Julie Rive-King, and Alta 
Darr, soprano, pupil of Charles W. Clark. The program 
was given in the Dramatic Lyceum. 


Lakeview Musical Society’s Annual Meeting 


The Lakeview Musical Society’s annual meeting and 
breakfast was held on Monday, May 13, at the Con- 
gress Hotel, at noon. A program in the afternoon was 
given by active members of the club, who presented the 
compositions of the following composers of the club: 
Cora Willis Ware, president; Lotta W. Poritz, Charlotte 
Thearle Sulcer and Anna Taylor Wilson. 


MacBurney Studio Recital 


The first of the spring recitals announced by the Mac- 
Burney studios was given by Marcia Glover Higginson, 
soprano, with John Doane at the piano. Miss Higginson 
is a serious musician, from a musical family, whose home 
in Wichita, Kan., is the center of musical activity there, 
and the program given by her on this occasion was a 
beautifully selected one. The Russian group, which made 
up the opening number, had the subtle charms which so 
many of the Russian songs possess. Particularly ef- 
fective was the Tschaikowsky group, “At the Ball,” “The 
Canary” and “By the Window.” This young musician 
deserved the attention and enthusiastic applause which the 
audience gave her. One is always delighted to welcome 
musicianship of her caliber into the profession. 


Viola Cole to Be Married 


Viola Cole, the Chicago pianist, is to be married on June 
26, and will make her residence in Montreal, Canada. 


Mandy School of Music Gives Recital 


On Thursday evening, April 25, in Kimball Hall, the 
Mandy School of Music presented several of its advanced 
pupils in recital. Mrs, Mandy played the orchestral parts 
on the second piano for the various piano students. Those 
who participated were Nora Bunzel, Carl Linnemann, 
Elizabeth Ely-Blevins, Maurice Hibler, Mary Hull, Wil- 
liam Seidensticker, Blenda Sterner, A. E. Kellberg, Edith 
Langdon-Kresin, Walter Slania and Helen Harris. 


Sturkow-Ryder Students Appear in Recital 


Theodora Sturkow-Ryder presented several of her pu- 
pils in a program at the Chautauqua, Coaching School, 
on Saturday afternoon, May 4. H. Waugh, tenor, and 
Mattylee Lippard, soprano, were the assisting artists. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


More than $6,000 was subscribed to the Liberty Loan by 
the Chicago Musical College faculty. In addition to this 
amount, large sums have been raised for the Red Cross 
and various war benefits by teachers in the institution. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra played the elegie 
symphonique, by Felix Borowski, president of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, at Keokuk, Ia., April 30. The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra will interpret the same com- 
poser’s “Peintures” at Elgin, Ill, May 14, and at the sec- 
ond concert of the North Shore Festival, at Evanston, 
May 28. 

Gustaf Holmquist achieved great success at a recital 
given by him at St. Paul, Minn., April 24. He gives a 
recital May 15, at La Porte, Ind. 

Rudolph Reuter recently has appeared with great suc- 
cess at a recital given in New York and at Anderson, Ind. 
His pupil, Frank Mannheimer, has accepted an engagement 
for a concert tour, and will leave Chicago next week. 
Emmet McConchie, another pupil of Mr. Reuter, played 
at the Renaissance Club last Wednesday. 

The final examinations in the Chicago Musical College 
begin Thursday, May 9, with the composition examina- 
tions in Ziegfeld Theatre. The instrumental and vocal 
examinations take place May 14, 15 and 16, and the final 
competitions May 24 and 25 at 9 a. m. 
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Gilbert Brown Now “Seaman” Brown 


Gilbert Brown, formerly critic on the Los Angeles 
Tribune and Express, who enlisted in the Naval Reserve 
force, was a caller this week at our office. During his 
stay in Chicago, “Seaman” Brown was located at the 
Municipal Pier, prior to his departure for Cleveland, 
where he will board an ore boat for practical training. 
The ore boats ply between Cleveland and Duluth. After- 
ward, “Seaman” Brown will probably take another exam- 
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ination at a naval school, from where he hopes to get a 
commission as an ensign in the U. S. Navy. 


Commonwealth Edison Choral Society Concert 


The Edison Chorus, under the direction of Herbert 
Hyde, commemorated its fifth season with a concert at 
Central Music Hall Wednesday evening, May 8 A good 
sized audience was on hand. The chorus proved to be a 
well trained body of singers, presenting all its selections 
in a most satisfying manner. 


Jeannette Cox in Bloomington 


Jeannette Cox, Chicago representative of the Musical 
Courier, covered the I. M. T. A. convention at Blooming- 
ton, Ill, for the paper. While in Bloomington she was 
chosen by the editor of the Pantagraph to review the 
I. T. A. convention for that important daily paper. 


The Follow-Up System 


A song teacher of Chicago, who recently came into 
prominence by advertising the affidavit of a-sixteen year 
old pupil, has a follow-up system that would be well for 
some of the musicians who have very few pupils to adopt. 
Che teacher, who has much time to devote to correspond- 


ence, writing to his prospective clients three times a 
week, wrote last week an urgent letter as follows: 
On the -— of March, I received a communication from you with 


regard to my vocal school. To my reply thereto, I have not heard 
from you. Inasmuch as my summer term begins the third week 
of the present month, I would like to have you enroll before then. 
You can receive instruction after six o’clock if you so desire. 
Trusting to hear from you, I am, Very truly yours, 


The Knupfer Studios 


The last recital of the young artists series, under the 
direction of Walter Knupfer, will take place next Wednes- 
day evening, May 15, at Recital Hall, 630 Fine Arts 
Building. Agnes Blafka, pianist, will play sonata, op. 57, 
Beethoven; polonaise, A flat; fantasie impromptu, etude, 
F major; nocturne, G major, and scherzo, B flat minor, 
Chopin; “Danse Andalouse,” MacDowell; melody, Gluck- 
Sgambati, and Spanish rhapsody, Liszt. 

Helen Dvorak, the assisting violinist, will play sonata, 
A major, Handel; lullaby, Friml, and polonaise, D major, 
Wieniawski. 

On Saturday, May 18, the pupils of the Wilmette branch 
school will present a program at the Wilmette Woman’s 
Club House. Piano pupils of Louise Bridges and Mabe! 
Rippe, violin pupils of Ruth Breytspraak and expression 
pupils of Gertrude Hemken will take part. 


Walter Spry Twenty-five Years in Limelight 


Walter Spry, the distinguished pianist, will celebrate his 
twenty-fifth anniversary in Chicago as a concert pianist 
this coming season. “During this quarter of a century 
he has been very active as a pianist and teacher and has 
been identified with many of the most beneficial move- 
ments of this country musically. As a pianist, Walter 
Spry has appeared in every part of the United States, 
and with distinguished success. As a teacher, he has de- 
veloped more of the most brilliant pianists before the 
public, and some of our leading teachers owe their teach- 
ing to this eminent master.” 


Arthur Burton’s Pupil Sings at Evanston 


Frances Arnold, soprano, and pupil of Arthur 
appeared at Music Hall, Evanston, Thursday evening, 
May 9, before a large and distinguished audience. Miss 
Arnold sang “As on the Swelling Water,” by Caldara; 
“A Pastoral,” from “Rosalinda,” by Veracini; “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air,” Arne; “The Seraglio’s Garden,” 
Sjogren; “Where My Caravan Has Rested,” Loehr, and 
“Love Finds the Way.” Raff. Miss Arnold reflected much 
credit on her able teacher. 
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Mr. and Mrs, Freechy Pass Through Chicago 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Freechy, well known Kansas City 
impresarios, passed through Chicago Saturday, May 11, on 
their way back from Cincinnati, where they attended the 
May Festival. The Freechys were among the visitors this 
week at this office, and reported that the present season 
has been a strenuous one and that their series was com- 
pletely sold out. John McCormack and Galli-Curci had 
a bigger house than ever, more than 6,000 people being 
present at each of those two big recitals at Convention 
Hall. “This speaks well for Kansas City as a musica! 
center during war times,” said Mrs. Freechy, “and our 
coming season will be just as successful. Previous to 
January 1, 1918, we had 370 tickets sold for the season 
1918-19, and this was helore any of the artists had been 
engaged. Out of those 370 at least 50 per cent. were 
music lovers who were unable to secure tickets for the 
previous season and did not wish to take a chance, so 
they placed their applications eight months in advance of 
the opening of the series.” Only a few artists have been 
so far secured for next season, among whom may be 
mentioned Jacques Thibaud, who has been re-engaged 
after the phenomenal triumph of last season; Emilio de 
Gogorza, Lucy Gates, Yolanda Mér6é and Guiomar Novaes. 


Hubert Schmit in Chicago 


Hubert Schmit, son-in-law of Herman Devries, has just 
returned from France, where since the beginning of the 
war he was in the service. Mr. Schmit was gassed, and 
a ten months’ leave of absence for convalescing was given 
him, which he is now enjoying with his family. 

RENE Devries. 


Jacob M. Gegna Pupils in Recital 


Jacob M. Gegna presented a large number of his pupils 
in a violin recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, on Sunday evening. May 12. The participants 
showed an earnestness in their playing, which reflected 
much credit upon their teacher. 

The following pupils were heard: 
Madow, Rudolph Joskowitz, Isidore Pinsky, 
Davis, Fanny Cinberg, Sadie Savadkin, 


Rose and Isidore 
Nathaniel 
Irving Decker, 


Paul Greenberg, George Touller and Gabriel Engel. 
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Karl Schneider Conducts Treble Clef 


Before an audience that crowded the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, to capacity, the Treble 
Clef, under the authoritative and thoroughly artistic direc- 
tion of Karl Schneider, gave an admirable and decidedly 
interesting concert on Wednesday evening, April 24. 

Mr. Schneider’s ability to combine real enjoyment with 
sincere educational and pronounced artistic values in his 
programs is an important factor he has developed to an 
enviable degree of perfection. The event in question was 
by no means an exception to this rule, for the numbers 
oftered and the manner of their presentation proved a most 
excellent example of the conductor’s work in this special 
field of endeavor 

Opening with the national anthem, Florence Parr Gere’s 
“Invocation to Spring” (dedicated to the Treble Clef), 
was then offered with much success by the well balanced 
and thoroughly trained chorus. The assisting soloists 
were: Edna Harwood Baugher, soprano, and Mrs. Horatio 

~Baetezell, alto, both of whom sustained their parts in a 
thoroughly commendable manner. A group of piano solos 
was furnished by Martha E. Pettitt, the young artist play- 
ing with much commendable style and brilliancy. “By the 
Rivers of Babylon,” a-psalm, by Charles M. Loeffler, fol- 


lowed. The orchestration was skilfully arranged by Mr 
Schneider, 
The Strauss waltz, “Voci di Primavera,” was splendidly 


presented by Ethel V. Rudderow, who is the possessor of 
a charming voice and an engaging personality. Her work 
was characterized by a thorough appraisal of the meaning 
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ETHEL V. 
Pupil of Karl Schneider. 
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and purpose of the number offered and her tone proved 
to be warm and colorful. Her interpretation was greeted 
by spontaneous and well deserved applause. 

‘The “Love Song” from “The Willow Pueblos,” and 
“Lullaby,” by Thurlow Lieurance, was eloquently offered ; 
the splendid chorus singing with poetic and effective re- 
sults. Helen Campbell was the soprano soloist, while Anna 
Krakoff sang the alto parts. Miss Krakoft’s phrasing and 
interpretation indicated decided musical understanding, and 
her enunciation was particularly good. The voice is one 
of exquisite quality, full of rich intonation, praiseworthy 
flexibility and assurance. 

The second part of the program was devoted to a can 
tata for women’s chorus with soprano and alto soloists, 
accompanied by orchestra. The cantata entitled “Th 
Bells” is the work of Nicola A. Montani, a local organist 
and composer. The text was taken from Edgar Allan 
Poe’s poem of the same name, divided into four parts: 
“Silver Bells,” “The Mellow Wedding Bells,” “The Alarum 
Sells,” and “The Tolling Bells.” The work moves along 
in a sequence of reflections of the mood and _ spirit 
indicated by the captions. “The Bells” is decidedly modern 
in treatment, the instrumentation being of a type that might 
be likened to. that of Debussy. In grouping the instru- 
ments, Montani displayed the utmost art, while his scoring 
of the vocal parts revealed an abundance of color value. 
The chorus, under Conductor Schneider, offered the work 
in an effective manner. The concert was for the benefit 
of permanently blind soldiers and sailors of America and 


the Allies. 
Heavy 1918-1919 Season for Lucy Gates 
Lucy Gates is closing the present season, which has 


been an exceedingly busy one for her, by giving a recital 
at the Lindsborg (Kans.) Festival, Sunday, May 12. From 
there, she will go directly west, to rest at her mountain 
home in Utah before entering upon one of the biggest 
seasons ever booked for an artist in this country. She 
commences this season as early as July 25, when she ap- 
pears at the Ocean Grove Auditorium, going immediately 
after to Chicago for a month of appearances with the 
Ravinia Park Opera Company. She is planning to tour 
in the East early in October, to appear with the forces 
Mr. Chapman is recruiting for the Maine Festivals. Dur- 
ing December, January and February, Miss Gates is to 
make a transcontinental tour in conjunction with the Trio 
de Lutéce, appearing on the coast under the direction of 
L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, and Selby Oppenheimer, 
of San Francisco. Miss Gates will be heard in New York 
twice with the New York Symphony Orchestra and also 
with the New York Philharmonic Society. 
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FRIJSH 


AGAIN ACCLAIMED BY 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

“Mme, Frijsh is always an interesting and often 
extraordinary artist. She is best in songs requiring 
intensity of emotion. Mme. Frijsh is one of the 
most original artists now to be heard on the concert 
stage. She is always welcome.” 

NEW YORK SUN. 

“Mme. Frijsh is a singer with fine dramatic in 
stinct and vigorous impulses. She has «rdor and 
sensitiveness at all times and she displays imagina 
tion of a poetic tendency.” 

NEW YORK EVENING POST. 

“She sang Debussy’s ‘Mandoline’ yesterday with 
a charm rarely heard, ai) \ habrier’s ‘Villanelle of 
the Little Ducks’ was altogether delightful and had 
to be repeated. The last ‘Song of Hope’ 
was brilliant and beautiful and admirably sung.” 

NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, 

“She is one of a very few artists of the concert 
stage with the courage of well founded convictions, 
able to disregard and aim beyond mere popular ap 
proval.” 








NEW YORK EVENING SUN. 

“Povla Frijsh, a Danish soprano who has been 
heard in New York often enough to gain a reputa 
tion for enviable artistry, came back yesterday 
afternoon and gave a recital in Aeolian Hall which 
more than upheld that reputation. A thorough 
musician, given as well a sense of the poetry and 
feeling which belong to what she sings—and indeed 
what she sings is proof of her taste—Mme. Frijsh 
maintains a standard which begets not only admira 
tion but keen interest too.” 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD. 

“In her Scandinavian songs Mme. Frijsh was 

most effective for she has fine interpretive gifts.” 
NEW YORK AMERICAN. 

“Mme. Frijsh is one of the most interesting ex 
ponents of song now before the public It is through 
the intelligence, the imagination, the poetic 
values and the artistic refinement she brings to bear 
on her interpretations that she stimulates and in 
spires the listener. What she accomplished yester 
day, for example, in Chabrier’s delightful ‘Villanelle 
of the Little Duck,’ Debussy’s ‘Mandoline,’ Loeffler’s 
unfamiliar and fascinatingly exotic “Tant que l’En 
fant,’ Sinding’s ‘Majnat,’ Sibelius’s ‘Vai 
Drom’ and Grieg’s ‘Med primula veris’ 
striking proof of her powers.” 

NEW YORK HERALD 

“Mme. Frijsh showed artistic interpretative 
powers as well as lyric ability of voice in her singing 
of Laparra’s ‘Letter to a Spanish Lady,’ and 
Gretchaninoff’s ‘La Steppe,’ two widely differing 
works, Beethoven’s ‘Glorie a la Nature’ and Handel’s 
‘Air de Bernice.” 
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NEW YORK GLOBE. 
‘That interesting singer Povla Frijsh gave a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. She is 


a singer of exceptional merit, for she has intelli 
gence, communicable feeling, and an unusual com 
mand of style. She is also apt to give a 
atmosphere, as in ‘La Glu,’ which she delivered quite 
thrillingly.” 
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Concert Management: 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


1317 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SPECIAL ASCENSION DAY MUSIC 
FEATURES PHILADELPHIA WEEK 


Mmes. Gluck, Clemens and Samaroff Aid Loan Rally—Recitals by Mina Dolores, 
Lewis James Howell, Mae Hotz, Edwin Evans, Abraham Haitovitch and 
Others—Symphony Club Plays—Jacobinoff, Rosa and Sandby at 
Metropolitan—Four Leading Choruses Heard—Schmidt 
Quartet Gives Third Concert 


Philadelphia, Pa, May 11, 1918. 

On Thursday morning, May 9, a remarkable musical 
setting was given to the Ascension Day service at St. 
James Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. Under the mag- 
netic direction of S. Wesley Sears, choirmaster and con- 
ductor, the program was carried out with an interest and 
finesse that proved as much of an inspiration as it was 
appreciated by all those present. Thirty-four members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra were in attendance and their 
work was in every sense a worthy asset to the event. 
Opening with an orchestral prelude in the form of Schu- 
bert’s andante con moto from the “Unfinished Symphony,” 


the excerpt under the capable leadership of Mr. Sears was 
presented in a masterly manner; all the tonal colorings 
ind shadings of this symphonic gem being given with ex- 
quisite appreciation and in a sympathetic mood, In view 
of this, the director and those under his leadership de- 
serve unstinted credit for their careful and thoroughly 
praiseworthy efforts. Following was the thoroughly spir- 


itual and esthetic Mass in F by Schubert which was un- 
folded in an uplifting manner. The forty-four well 
trained voices of the choir coupled with the fine instru- 
mental background afforded were all in perfect harmony 
with the religious surroundings and combined to create an 
atmosphere of fervor and charm that proved extraordi- 
narily satisfying. The Rev. John Mockridge, D,.D., rector 
of the church and a capable musician, sang the priest's 
part with excellent intonation and definite understanding. 
“The Lord Is My Shepherd” (Schubert) was rendered in 
a beautiful manner. The postlude selected was the al- 
legro vivace from Schubert’s C major symphony. The 
flawless ensemble and rich tonal quality attained in the 
interpretation of this division of the score was a splendid 
example of concerted desire and realization; while the 
directing of Mr. Sears was both interesting and authorita- 
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-CHRISTIAAN KRIENS: 
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| NUAGES 

|  (Pablished for violin solo; also for piano solo) 
PARFUM DE PRINTEMPS 

(Published for violin and piano; also for piano solo) 

Endorsed by Leopold Auer and other noted artists. 
The greatest recent success of this popular composer. 


For complete catalogue of the Kriens Songs, instru- 
mental and orchestral works, address Carl Fischer, 
Cooper Square, New York. | 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


Society of 
American Music Optimists 


MANA ZUCCA, Founder and President 


was founded for the purpose of furthering American Music 
and Musicians, 

A committee of competent judges, at private auditions, will 
pass on all compositions submitted which may be either in 
published or in manuscript form. 

Those deemed worthy by the judges will be publicly per- 
formed, Artists desiring a hearing will communicate with 
the chairman of the program committee, Rhea Silberta, 412 
West 148th street, New York, who will arrange an audition 
before the judges. 

Composers and performing artists must be American citizens. 

Nothing but American music may be performed at any 
of the hearings or concerts. 

This organization is a permanent one and will give one 
or more concert meetings a month at which the artists and 
compositions passed on by the jufges will be given a public 
hearing. Big public concerts will be given whenever decided 
on by the Board of Directors, at which the artists and com- 
positions deemed most worthy at the monthly concert meet- 
ings will be publicly exploited. 

t is not necessary to be a member of the American Music 
Optimists in order to obtain a hearing, nor shall any ex- 
pense be attached to these performances for composer or 
artist. It is not necessary to be a professional ici in 
order to be a member. 

Among she jedeee who have already accepted are: Messrs. 
Willam C. Carl, icholas de Vore, Leopold Godowsky, 
Rubin Goldmark, Franz Kneisel, Leonard Liebling, Giuseppe 
de Luca, Sigmund Spaeth, Herman Spielter, Willem Willeke. 
Others will be announced. 

The artiste who have appeared at the four concerts this 
season are: Nathaniel Stone Chadwick, Anna Fitziu, Fred- 
erick Gunster, Nicholas Garagusi, Samuel Gardner, Charles 
Norman Granville, Louise omer, Jr., Martin Horodas, 
Margherita Hammill, Louis Edgar Johns, Harvin Lohre, 
Umberto Martucci, Florence Otis, Maximilian Pilzer, Doro- 




















thy Pilzer, N. Schildkret, Virginia Snyder, Katherine Swift, 
Marie Stone-Langston, Victor Wittgenstein, Joseph Zoeller, 

Those desiring to become members will communicate with 
the , Mrs. M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, 
New York, 









tive. Aside from his regular activities, this organist and 
choirmaster was instrumental in paving the way for the 
series of the Bonnet recitals in this city during the early 
part of last season. During all these activities, he found 
time to select, prepare and produce new numbers at vari- 
ous services. Mr. Sears is a type that thinks, decides and 
acts. 


Mmes, Gluck, Clemens and Samaroff Active at Liberty 
Loan Rally 


Last week Mmes, Gluck and Clemens sang at the Lib- 
erty Statue, located in front of the south entrance to the 
City Hall. The audience resembled a dense mass of 
struggling humanity that packed Broad street from wall 
to wall on either side the thoroughfare and extended from 
the statue back to Chestnut street. The artists were en- 
thusiastically received and their offerings were cheered to 
the echo. Olga Samaroff was present and there can be no 
doubt that the appearance of these stars of the musi- 
cal firmament added many dollars to Uncle Sam’s fund. 


The Howell Recital 


With a variety of numbers that presented a wide field 
for artistic endeavor, Lewis James Howell, baritone, and 
Nina Prettyman Howell, violinist, appeared at Scottish 
Rite Auditorium, Monday evening, April 15. 

Mr. Howell was in particular} By voice and spirits 
for the occasion, and cooseummel: e technical as well as 
artistic difficulties of the selections listed for him in an 
easy and impressive manner. His voice is one of splendid 
tone, and discloses very effective resonant qualities, con- 
joined to which there is a thor musical understanding 
and a keen intellectual grasp of the meaning of the texts. 

Mrs. Howell’s style of bowing is graceful, her technical 
ability finished, and her personality of a quiescent though 
vital nature. Helen Boothroyd presided at the piano, and 
her accompaniments formed a splendid background for 
the efforts of the soloists. 


Mina Dolores in Recital 


On Monday evening, April 15, Mina Dolores, a lyric so- 
prano of marked ability, appeared in concert at the Y. M. 
H. A. Auditorium, and as joint artist with Antonio Luizzi, 
cellist, gave what proved to be one of the most interesting 
and enjoyable recitals presented this season under the aus- 
pices of that organization. 

Mme. Dolores is possessed of a charming personality 
and her voice of liquid parts f possesses that peculiar charm 
of warmth and appeal which in conjunction with intellec- 
tual understanding, presupposes splendid interpretative 
ability. In relation to technic, the teachers under whom 
the young artist studied left nothing undone in caring for 
this phase of her work. 

Mr. Luizzi pore with his usual fluency and artistic 
finish. Marcella North was the accompanist. 


High School Auditorium Concert 


A concert of high artistic value was given in the audi- 
torium of the Girls’ High School, on Friday evening, April 
19. Among those who took were Ruth Nathenson, 
pianist; Myer Epstein, violinist, and Mina: Dolores, so- 
prano. Miss Nathenson, an advanced student of the Leef- 
son-Hille Conservatory, played three Chopin numbers with 
splendid effect. Her expression of the moods indicated 
by the compositions was praiseworthy, and her dynamic 
control, as well as technical ability, was all that could be 
desired, 

The work of Myer Epstein, the artist-pupil of Sascha 
Jacobinoff, was received with an enthusiasm that proved as 
spontaneous as it was deserved. Epstein’s bowing was a 
fine exemplification of his teacher’s ideas on the subject, 
and accomplished results in the matter of tone, phrasing 
and color blending that proved a source of much enjoy- 
ment. 

Mme. Dolores exemplified her art in selections from 
Cadman, Lehmann, and others. The enunciation of the 
singer was clear and clean cut. Ye 


Interesting Pupils’ Concerts 

Recently the pupils of the Philadelphia Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts gave an interesting recital in New- 
man’s ballroom, this city. The program was made up 
of violin and piano numbers which were selected with the 
utmost care and attention. The concert closed with a 
charming little comedy entitled “Woman's Rights,” enacted 
by students of the applied psychology class and directed 
by Mme. Boutelle-Maher. Mr. Fraim, director of the 
piano department and J. W. F. Leman of the violin school, 
were much pleased with the result of the showing. It 
must be said that each pupil reflected with marked ability 
the thorough principles of technic and mental training 
through which they have passed. 


Mae Hotz in Recital for War Relief Funds 


Tuesday evening, May 7, a benefit concert for War Re- 
lief Funds was staged in the Bellevue-Stratford, and Mae 
Hotz, the well known soprano, exercised the beautiful 
quality of her voice, artistry and personality to marked 
advantage before a gg large audience. As is ever 
the case with Mrs. Hotz, her interpretation and rich, finely 
tempered voice were excellently suited to the two groups 
rendered. Her tonal volume, color effects and nuance con- 
trol were striking features cf her work. John Braun, tenor, 
and Earl Pfontz, violinist, also a on the program, 
with effectiveness. The playing of Mr. Pfontz was char- 
acterized by alternate delicate and broad sweeping tonal 
strides which immediately stamped him as being a_most 
interesting exponent of his chosen instrument. . Braun 
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sang with his customary assurance and delightful style; 
both his groups were well received. The duo from the last 
scene of “Madam Butterfly,” as sung by Mrs. Hotz and 
Mr. Braun, aroused a much deserved enthusiasm. In this 
number the voices blended in smooth running moods con- 
trolled by intellectual understanding that brought forth a 
perfect agreement of interpretation. Both Mrs. Hotz and 
Mr. Braun have appeared on several occasions with the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, under the direction of Con- 
ductor Leps. 
Evans at Academy of Fine Arts 

Recently Edwin Evans appeared at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in one of the many enjoyable recitals staged in 
that institution this season. Mr. Evans was in splendid 
voice and gave the program selected with artistic effect. 
Moreover, as is always the case with this artist, the num- 
bers were well chosen and arranged. And many encores 
were demanded. Stanley Addicks was the efficient ac- 
companist on the occasion, lending a wealth of delightful 
tonal background to his singing. 


Haitovitch at Witherspoon 

At Witherspoon Hall, Abraham Haitovitch, the blind 
Russian violinist, recently gave an interesting as well as 
highly enjoyable concert. Haitovitch, who studied for a 
number of years under Leopold Auer in Petrograd and 
was later sent on tours throughout Russia, played with 
an assurance, dignity and ease that immediately stamped 
him as an artist of the first rank. His tone is especially. 
pleasing, his bowing graceful, and his technic accurate. 
The work of the soloist aroused the audience to a high 
pitch of appreciation. 

Ellis Clark Hamman accompanied splendidly. 

Symphony Club in Concert 

The Symphony Club of Philadelphia appeared in con- 
cert recently in the Hall of the Graphic Sketch Club. 
The work of this junior organization is well known to 
residents of the Quaker City, and the excellence of their 
interpretations as well as the ambitious programs offered 
are largely due to the untiring efforts of William F. Hap- 
pich, whose work in connection with the Symphony Club 
has been marked by a trail of continuous success. 

The program consisted of compositions by Miersch, 
Grieg, Kahn, Massenet and Gillet. Meyer Epstein, con- 
certmaster, offered a group of three numbers. His tone 
was good, and he displayed technical ability. Rosalie 
Cohen. played four of her own piano compositions, and 
in each displayed decided talent and musical understanding. 
Miss Cohen is a member of the Symphony Club Theery 
Class. 

In the various branches of musical study pursued in the 
institution there is no charge made for tuition; it is the 
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Artists and managers de- 
sirous of having the services 
of L. T. Gruenberg, pianist, 
for their next season’s con- 
certs are requested to com- 
municate directly with him 
at an early date, as bookings 
are now being arranged. 
Carnegie Hall, 503, or private 
phone, Cathedral 8715 
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purely altruistic effort of Edwin A, Fleisher to afford an 

avenue for musical study among those whose lack of 

worldly possessions would otherwise eliminate them from 

receiving the advantage of such training. 

Jacobinoff, Rosa and Sandby Appear at the Metro- 
politan Opera House 

Betore an audience that crowded every nook and cranny 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, Sascha Jacobinoff, 
Zippa Rosa and Herman Sandby appeared in a recital that 

sheer weight of its artistic value commanded wide- 
spread attention and won those present from the opening 
number to the final offering submitted. The concert was 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Karl Marx, 
Four of Philadelphia’s Leading Choruses Appear in 
oncert 

During the first part of the month the Matinee Musical 
Club and the Mendelssohn Club gave their respective con- 
certs at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The attendance at 
both these events was large, and the appreciation shown of 
the work accomplished was an indication of the splendid 
training the choruses had received. Not only this, but the 
programs as selected were of decided interest and well 
executed. 

The Fortnightly Club and the Orpheus Club held the last 
of their season’s events at the Academy of Music. The 
appearances of both these organizations are looked forward 
to with much expectation by their friends. In view of this, 
it may be well to say that the supporters of the clubs were 
not disappointed on the particular occasions in question. 

Schmidt Quartet in Final Concert of Season 

Wednesday evening, April 24, marked the final concert 
of the season’s series at Witherspoon Hall, under the 
auspices of the University Extension Society and the man- 
agement of the Philadelphia Musical Bureau, of the 
Schmidt Quartet, Emil Schmidt, first violin; Louis An- 
geloty, second violin; Emil Hahl, viola, and William 
Schmidt, cello, The quartets played were Dohnanyi’s D 
flat major, an allegro commodo by Rimsky-Korsakoff, the 
intermezzo humoresca and scherzando from _ Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s op. 13, all of which were given with splendid 
ensemble. Aside from this, an excellent tonal balance was 
maintained between the instruments throughout the con- 
cert, and at the same time the interpretative possibilities 
of the works were fully realized. Sinding’s piano quintet, 
op. 5, in E minor, was the third and concluding number 
on the program. In this work Ethelyn Dryden, pianist, was 
the assisting artist. She acquitted herself to the entire 
satisfaction of the audience, avoiding the common ten- 
dency to make the piano part predominate, or roar, as it 
were, above the string instruments. Miss Dryden, in this 
respect alone, accomplished much, and in addition she 
showed that ‘she is the possessor of technical ability,’ a 
keen sense of nuance values and mature musical under- 
standing. Her tone was characteristically warm and reso- 
nant, while her phrasing was thoroughly artistic. The 
audience greeted the quartet’s efforts, as well as the work 
of Miss Dryden in the quintet, with every sign of sincere 
and well deserved appreciation. x M. W. 
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Roeder Artist-Pupils at Aeolian Hall 


“Invitation recitals” given by teachers to show what 
artist-pupils can do as public performers are plentiful; but 
it was unique to attend such a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, May 10. This was the bold proceeding of Carl 
M. Roeder, piano specialist, who must have been gratified 
with the response to invitations. In spite of the terrific 
downpour of rain preceding the affair, the hall was well 
filled, and a most attentive audience listened to a program 
of piano music, comprising eighteen items, with real 
pleasure. 

Eleven performers took part, Eleanor Anderson starting 
the program with two movements from Mendelssohn's con- 
certo in G minor. Dorothy Burckel followed with Hen- 
selt’s waltz, op. 28, and MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance,” and 
both young players displayed fluent technic and musical 
touch in their contrasting numbers. Helen D. Wittner 
played Liszt’s “cross-hand” study in D flat, as well as two 
Chopin studies, with elegance of interpretation and clean 
technic, extraordinary in accuracy. The crashing chords 
beginning Grieg’s concerto were delivered by Ruth Nelson 
in a way betokening mastery, and as she proceeded this begin- 
ning became assurance, for she plays with tonal variety 
and technic far beyond her years. Mary Donovan’s sing- 
ing tone in an “Irish Lullaby’ by Barron, and her crisp 
technic, united with considerable dash in Mendelssohn’s 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” gave her distinction. Controlled im- 
petuosity was the feature of Olive Hampton’s playing of 
Liszt’s tenth Hungarian rhapsody; it was an unusual per- 
formance.’ Dorothy Roeder, the little daughter of the re- 
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cital giver, played Martini’s gavotte in F with beautiful 
taste and accuracy; Chopin’s nocturne in F minor showed 
her legato touch, and clean cut, snappy playing was heard 
in Mendelssohn’s scherzo in E minor. She is a very prom- 
ising young pianist, whose future should be unusual. Marie 
Wolf displayed strength, endurance and a touch of large 
variety in a movement from Schumann’s concerto. Musi- 
cal nature seems to lie back of all she does. Poetic yet 
vigorous was Agnes Iligan’s playing of the Brahms rhap- 
sody in B minor; “If I Were a Bird” (Henselt’s study in 
double notes) she played with extreme daintiness and 
speed. Florence Olsen gave Sinding’s impromptu in F 
sharp minor with temperament and warmth, following it 
with a dashing performance. of Rachmaninoff’s “Polichi- 
nelle.” Olive Hampton, who had previously won honors in 
the Liszt rhapsody, closed the program with a swinging per- 
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formance of the first movement of Rubinstein’s concerto in 
D minor Here was altogether unusual artistic control and 
interpretation, for she played the difficult work with big 
power, technical mastery, and beauty of touch. Mr. Roeder 
supplied second piano accompaniments to the four con- 
certos, 

Back of such playing as was heard at this recital must be an 
ideal technical and musical plan, for to take in charge vary- 
ing talents, such as the average instructor gets, and mold 
them into pianists who play with such remarkable matured 
eftects, with virtuoso like bearing and distinction, all this is 
altogether exceptional. Each pianist played with absence of 
effort, unaffectedly, with clearness of technic and assurance, 
so giving pleasure to all who heard the recital. 


For Information on School Music Credits 


A clearing house for information and statistical data 
covering the subject of music credits in the public schools 
of the United States has been established by the Art Pub- 
lication Society of this city, The purpose of this bureau 
is to keep up to date records of all attempts made through- 
out the country to introduce the study of instrumental 
music as a major subject in school work. 

Boards of education in many cities and in some States 
have already recognized the feasibility of rating private 
music study as a part of the student’s general education, but 
until now no attempt has been made to systematize this 
data. R. S. Waldron, vice-president of the Art Publication 
Society, has charge of the bureau. For a number of years 
Mr. Waldron has been in close touch with educational lead- 
ers in all parts of the country who have been working for 
the introduction of school credits. 

The interest of the Art Publication Society in this sub- 
ject rests mainly upon their monumental work, the “Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons,” which has been adopted 
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MAURICE ARONSON 


begs to announce that he will conduct a 
SUMMER CLASS 


for Piano Teachers and advanced Piano 
Students at his Summer Studio 


824 Oakwood Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (near Chicago) 


Phone: Wilmette 921 J 


Time reservations and all inquiries should 
be directed to above address 

















by many of the school authorities as a basis upon which to 
grant music credits. 


Guilmant School Commencement Exercises 


Governor Whitman will come from Albany to attend 
the seventeenth commencement exercises and concert 
of the Guilmant Organ School, Tuesday evening, May 
28, at 8 o’clock, in the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
avenue and Twelfth street, New York. The Governor 
will present to Dr. Howard Duffield, chaplain and pro- 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 
fessor of hymnology, a gift in the name of the alumni 
association, and make a speech, A brilliant program 
has been arranged by Dr. William ( Carl, to be 
played by the members of the graduating class. It 


will include compositions by Bach, Guilmant, Bonnet, 
Franck, Mendelssohn, Widor, Schumann and Pachelbel 
A prize composition, “In dulci Jubilo,” by Henry Sey- 
mour Schweitzer, post graduate ’04, will be played as a 
processional by Grace Konkel, '17. The admission to 
the commencement concert will be without ticket 
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Bloomington, Ill., May 11, 1918. 

For its thirtieth annual convention, the Illinois Music 
leachers’ Association selected the beautiful city of Bloom- 
ngton, and a more suitable place for such a meeting would 
he difficult to find. This is not the first time Bloomington 
has harbored the I. M. T. A. convention, for in 1913 the 
citizens of this delightful city gave the Association a cor- 
dial reception The same might be said at this time, as 
Bloomington opened its doors to the visitors and helped 
in all ways to make this meeting a success. Located in the 


center of the State of Illinois, midway between Chicago 
and St. Louis, it is possible to reach Bloomington, the city 
of the corn country, without a single change of cars from 


almost-all of the counties of the State. Some eighty-six 
passenwer trains arrive and leave Bloomington every 
twenty-four hours 

Its educational advantages are well known; in the north- 


ern part of Bloomington, surrounded by an attractive cam- 
the Illinois Wesleyan University is located, in one of 
he most desirable quarters of the city. Illinois Wesleyan 
ranks high among the universities of the Middle West. 
Directly north of Bloomington is the Illinois State Normal 
chool, the oldest State normal school in the Mississippi 
illes An excellent high school auditorium has recently 
een constructed and is one of the finest buildings of its 
kind. It is here that the 1, M. T. A. held all but one of 
ts ¢ certs and sessions 
Opening Session, May 7 
\t the opening session, on Tuesday afternoon, May 7, 
President Franklyn Stead presided and a cordial address 
if welcome was extended by Rev. Dewitt Jones. 
Chorus of 600 School Children 


\fter this the curtain rose on the happy faces of some 
600 school children singing “America.” Not a selected 


chorus, these 600 children were seventy-five per cent. of 
the boys and one hundred per cent. of the girls, from the 
ixth and seventh grades, who have been well trained by 
Mabelle Glenn, supervisor of public school music. This was 











The Third of the 
Series of Articles 


appearing in the Musical Courier 


“Lessons on Piano 
Masterpieces” 


by Alberto Jonas 


will have for its subject 


“Frederic Francois Chopin” 








evidenced by their excellent work in a group of numbers 
by Hammond, Frank van der Stucken, Myrberg, Lutkin, 
von Gluck, Franz Abt, Foster and Estelle Cushman, a 
group of folksongs and later a group of accompanied and 
unaccompanied selections. Bloomington takes great pride 
in the work of its children’s chorus. 

The second half of the program was given to Louise 
Burton, soprano, and Lyell Barber, pianist, both of Chicago. 
The soprano gave a group of children’s songs, which 
please especially the audience of children on the stage be- 
hind her. Later she sang two Weckerlin, a Bachelet, and 
Hartman numbers, and a seventeenth century ballad. In 
Edgar Nelson is found an accompanist of admirable worth, 
whose work, always of a high artistic standard, has brought 
him the reputation of being one of the finest in Chicago. 
This occasion was no exception to the rule. Mozart's C 
minor sonata was played very successfully by Mr. Barber, 
also Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land” and “Danse des Elves” 
(Sapellnikoff) ; at the request of the enthusiastic listeners 
he added one of Percy Grainger’s numbers. 

A brief talk on “Choosing of Teaching Material,” read 
hy Lemuel Kilby, which proved of interest to the teachers 
who remained, closed the afternoon session. 

Community Singing 

Bloomington has done much in the way of community 
singing and has accomplished remarkable results with it. 
Knowing this fact, President Stead announced that several 
of the programs of the convention would be opened with 
community singing and advised all to bring their song 
hooks. *receding Tuesday evening’s concert, therefore, 
ten minutes was devoted te this, and “America,” “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“Way Down Upon the Swanee River,” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner” were enthusiastically sung under the 
direction of Professor Westfall of the Normal. 


Chicago Artists on Evening Program 

The evening’s program brought forth Ruth Breytspraak, 
violinist; Lemuel Kilby, baritone, and Louis Victor Saar, 
composer-accompanist, all of Chicago, and Melita Krieg. 
pianist from Aurora, A suite for violin and piano enlisted 
the services of Miss Breytspraak and Miss Krieg, both of 
whom later were heard individually, disclosing talent for 
their chosen professions. Saar’s “Browning Song Cycle,” 
with the accompanist at the piano, proved interesting as 
sung by the baritone, whose last group was of works by 
American composers. Those represented were Boyd, 
Seiler, Clouch-Leighter, MacDowell and Warford. That 
indispensable artist, Edgar Nelson, again shared in the suc- 
cess of the night. 

Wednesday Morning, Examinations 

Examinations started Wednesday morning, and follow- 
ing the new plan of this year, continued until completed. 
The purpose of the examiners was to correct the papers 
at once, so that certificates could be presented by the presi- 
dent on the final day of the convention. <A short business 
meeting was called at ten-thirty, at which Secretary Merry 
read the minutes and Vice-President- Mrs. Paisley called 
the roll of county vice-presidents and reported much prog- 
ress in each county heard from. 

Artists Entertain Workmen 

The balance of the morning was consumed in an auto- 

mobile ride through Bloomington and Normal, terminating 


at the Alton shops, where a “community sing” was put on 
especially for the visitors. Here again was shown the 
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great work that is being done in Bloomington in commu- 
nity singing. One of these “sings” are held each Tuesday 
at the shops and are very popular with the workmen, whose 
enjoyment is shown in their great enthusiasm. Several 
artists of the convention entertained the singers. That 
admirable Chicago baritone, Herbert Miller, sang with his 
customary art and skill, “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” the men joining in the chorus, and Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond’s “Perfect Day.” The listeners shouted and cheered 
the artist abundantly. Ruth Breytspraak, Amy Neill, Rich- 
ard Wagner and Edgar Nelson played several selections, 
and they, too, were appreciated. 


Bonus, Saar and Carpenter at Afternoon Session 


Several interesting papers were read during the course of 
the afternoon. First in order was that on “Musical Psy- 
cho Pedagogy,” by Daniel S. Bonus, of Decatur, whose 
paper proved not only well thought out and of excep- 
tional interest, but besides, struck a novel note. Mr. Bonus 
has written a book on this subject, which is widely read. 
He held the attention of his listeners at all times and gave 
them something to think about. Louis Victor Saar, the 
Chicago composer, followed with a lengthy talk, “From the 
Workshop of the Composer,” at the close of which he gave 
four of his own works. Except for Edgar Brazelton’s 
illustrated lecture on “Teaching Material for Intermediate 
Grades,” the balance of the afternoon was given over to 
John Alden Carpenter, who is doing a great deal for na- 
tional music with the Army and Navy boys. Mr. Carpen- 
ter gave a story on “The Singing Soldiers.” The Govern- 
ment has published a song book of some sixty selected 
songs for the soldiers, but inasmuch as the Government 
does not provide the boys with the books, Mr. Carpenter 
suggested that if people would individually or as associa- 
tions raise funds to buy these books, it would increase the 
interest in the cantonment singing. Mr. Carpenter is also 
one of a committee interested in national music, which has 
recommended, among other things, an increase in the size 
of the Army bands, commissions for bandmasters in order 
that the real musicians will become interested in this par- 
ticular branch, and they have also asked for an increase 
in the appropriation for music. 

Then Mr. Carpenter proved his versatility in the double 
capacity of composer and accompanist in two groups of 
songs from his prolific pen. These were charmingly set 
forth by Mina Hager, contralto, and were exceedingly well 
liked. “The Green River,” “Silhouettes,” “Little Fly,” “The 
Player Queen,” “Don’t Ceare,” “Looking Glass River,” 
“Will Ye Come in Early Spring,” “The Sleep That Flits 
on Baby’s Eyes,” “When I Bring You Colored Toys,” four 
Chinese tone poems, “Water Colors,” and “The Home 
Road,” all of which disclosed one of the best American 
composers of today. 


Entire Program by Chicagoans 


One of the largest audiences of the convention listened 
to the concert of Wednesday evening, when Chicagoans 
furnished the entire program. A trio made up of Amy 
Neill, violinist; Richard Wagner, cellist, and Edgar Nelson, 
pianist, opened with the Schubert B flat major trio, giving 
a good account of itself in it. Mr. Nelson at the piano 
proved the outstanding feature of the trio and dominated 
the performance throughout. They also interpreted the 
Arensky D minor trio. Edna Swanson ver Haar, con- 
tralto, charmed with her lovely voice and beautiful stage 
presence in a group by Secchi, Meyerbeer, Rachmaninoff, 
Susan Ware Hubbard, MacFadyen and Seiler. 


Important Papers Thursday Morning 


Sessions started early Thursday morning, with several 
important papers, among which were “Past, Present and 
Future of the I. M. T. A.,” read by John Winter Thomp- 
son, of Galesburg. Instead of his listed paper, O. E. Rob- 
inson, of Chicago, read “The Duty of the Supervisor to 
the American Composer.” “One Hundred Years of Music 
in Illinois,” preceded by the singing of “Illinois,” was read 
by W. D. Armstrong, and the closing essay, “The Tri- 
umphal Entry of Music,” by Mrs. E. F. Burkholder, of 
the Illinois Federation of Woman's Clubs. 

The Beethoven “Apassionata” sonata, given by Clarence 
Eidam, of Chicago, was the first number of the after- 
noon’s program. The pianist also played a group of three 
Chopin selections, and one by Rachmaninoff, Debussy and 
Paganini-Liszt. Ruby Evans, well known here, won her 
way into the hearts of her admirers by her excellent sing- 
ing of the Musetta waltz song from “Bohéme” and 
“Floods of Spring” (Rachmaninoff), “Danny Boy” (old 
Trish), arranged by Westhoff, and Salter’s “In the Gar- 
den.” Edgar Nelson lent the soprano great support, and 
shared in the success of the afternoon. 

Hon. Hugh Magill, Jr., director of the Illinois Centen- 
nial, inspired the audience with an eloquent speech on 
“The Illinois Centennial.” 


Community Music Subject of Conferences 

There were several round table conferences on “Com- 
munity Music,” J. Lawrence Erb presiding. James Mel- 
luish, the Bloomington layman who has helped greatly to 
make community singing here the success it has attained, 
read a paper on “How and Where to. Start Community 
Sings.” Herbert Hyde, of Chicago, followed with “The 
Place of the Professional in the Civic Movement,” and 
Mrs. W. A. Hinkle, of Peoria, was heard in a paper en- 
titled “Getting Results.” Lena M. McCauley and Anne 
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together with an interesting personality. — Houston Chronicle, April 5th, 1918 
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Faulkner Oberndorfer, both of Chicago, were listed, but 
did not appear. 
Program of Church Music 

Variety was lent to the convention by the program of 
church music given Thursday evening at the auditorium 
of the Illinois State Normal, at Normal. The choir of 
the First Congregational Church of Evanston, directed by 
John Doane, the organist, furnished the program. Its 
members are Monica Graham Stults, soprano; Hazel 
Huntley, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, and Rollin M. 
Pease, baritone. The program led off with the singing of 
audience and choir of “America.” A group of Christmas 
anthems by Frederick Stevenson, F. A. Gevaert and Rei- 
mann Dickinson, three miscellaneous service anthems by 
Clarence Dickinson, John A. West and George C. Martin, 
and a group of anthems for the Easter season by Henry 
Lincoln Case, Frederick Stevenson and William Arms 
Fisher were exquisitely done by the choir, while a trio 
for soprano, alto and tenor by C. Whitney Coombs and 
a duet for tenor and baritone were well liked. John 
Doane played three organ solos, disclosing his versatility. 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” closed the evening’s 
entertainment. 
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Friday’s Events 


Friday, the final day of the convention, was also a 
busy one, beginning at 9:30 in the morning. Miscella- 
neous papers consumed the greater part of the morning. 
J. Lawrence Erb, of the University of Illinois, spoke on 
“The National Music Teachers’ Convention”; Rosseter 
Cole, of Chicago, gave “Practical Aspects of Harmony 
Study”; “School Credit for Practical Music Study Out- 
side the School” was the subject taken by W. J. Baltzell, 
editor of The Musician, of Boston, and a letter from the 
president of the Piano and Organ Association of Chicago 
was read. The awarding of certificates to successful can- 
didates for the I. M. T. A. credentials of 1918 followed. 
There were three certificates awarded, as follows: Licen- 
tiate piano, to Lucretia G. Dickson, of Geneseo; licentiate 
organ and associate piano certificates to Edith W. Hil- 
lerby, of Jacksonville. 


Election of Officers 


The regular business meeting for members was then 
held, and the election of officers, which resulted as fol- 
lows: Harry Detweiler, of Aurora, president; Charles 
Sindlinger, vice-president, Bloomington; H. O. Merry re- 
mains secretary and treasurer, which post he has filled 
most efficiently this season, and as auditing committee, 
Mrs. W. C. Paisley, Jacksonville; Ruby Roberts Maurer, 
Campus, and S. R. Burkholder, Danville. The following 
were elected to fill vacancies on the examining board: 
Piano, Franklyn L. Stead, for three years; organ, John 
Doane, three years; violin, E. R. Lederman, one year; 
Adolf Weidig, three years; voice, W. B. Olds, three 
years; public school music, Mabelle Glenn, three years. 
Therefore, the entire examining committee is now. as 
follows: Piano, Edgar A. Nelson, Maurice Rosenfield, 
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Franklyn Stead; organ, Victor Berquist, John W. Thomp- 
son, John Doane; voice, Herbert Miller, T. N. erage 
W. B. Olds; violin, M. L. Swarthout, Adolph Weidig, E. 
R. Lederman; public school, F. W. Westhoff, Laura Miller, 
Mabel Glenn. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


The greatest event of the week was reserved for the 
last day, when the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra fur- 
nished the music and Bloomington turned out en masse, 
crowding the auditorium to capacity at both the afternoon 
and evening concerts. Conductor Emil Oberhoffer se- 
lected for the occasions programs which were as im- 
pressive as they were interesting and enjoyable. Opening 
with the Beethoven C major symphony, the orchestra, 
under Conductor Oberhoffer’s magic direction, played 
with precision and unity of technical, tonal and tempera- 
mental beauty. MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketches” gave 
Oberhoffer’s control of the baton and of his musicians a 
chance to display itself in a number that permitted the 
utmost freedom, and it was given a stirring rendition. 
In the intermezzo from Granados’ “Goyescas,” the ex- 
quisite tone of the cello department, headed by that fine 
artist Cornelius van Vliet, was especially noticeable. 
Dvorak’s “Carneval” overture produced a potent and last- 
ing impression on the large audience. 


Excellent Soloists 


Two soloists shared in the afternoon's success, Chris- 
tine Schutz, contralto, and Rudolf Kafka, violinist. The 
aria “Amour viens aider,” from “Samson and Delilah,” 
disclosed Miss Schutz to be the possessor of a contralto 
voice of considerable depth, richness and beauty, and large 
compass. Her artistic and skillful use of her voice showed 
the contralto, besides, to be a thorough musician. The 
listeners were extremely enthusiastic after her singing of 
the aria, and in response to their insistent applause Miss 
Schutz sang as encore “Mavourneen.” 

In the Bruch G minor concerto, Rudolf Kafka gave an 
excellent account of himself, playing with a tone of 
much charm and with excellent technic. Mr. Kafka is 
an artist to be reckoned with, one who understands violin 
music and knows how to bring out the message contained 
therein. He won distinct and unqualified success, and 
might have added an extra number at the close of the 
concerto had he so desired, so vociferous were the plau- 
dits. It would be interesting to hear more of so gifted 
an artist. 

By its attention and enthusiastic applause at the eve- 
ning’s concert, the audience again emphasized Conductor 
Oberhoffer’s compelling musical qualities and his strik- 
ing power over his hearers. ‘The symphony was the 
Tschaikowsky, No. 5, and in it the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra rose to great heights. Conductor Ober- 
hoffer’s magnetism is caught by the orchestra men and 
is reflected in everything they play, whether it be a sym 
phony or a shorter, lighter number. The other purely 
orchestral numbers were the overture to Lalo’s “Le Roi 
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d’Ys” and three pieces from Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust,” both of which were brilliantly set forth with sin 
cerity and fine effect. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Plays on Friday Evening 


Some of the finest piano playing of the entire conven- 
tion was accomplished on Friday evening by Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, the piano soloist of the evening. Mme 
Sturkow-Ryder is a pianist of whom Chicago is justly 
proud, and rightly so, as her brilliant playing on this 
occasion demonstrated. Seldom has a more artistically 
finished performance been given the Arensky concerto 
than that Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave it. It served to 
demonstrate that she is an artist of authority and de 
serves to be classed as one of the foremost pianists of 
the day. Her work is full of intelligence, her technical 
equipment is of a high order and her interpretations are 
musicianly. Added to this, she possesses a charming per- 
sonality. Her listeners showed their approval by resound 
ing applause, and accorded this excellent artist a veri 
table ovation. 

After the intermission, Idelle Patterson, soprano, dis 
closed remarkable qualifications in the aria “Ah, fors e 
lui,” from “Traviata,” winning her way into the hearts 
of her listeners. Hers is a voice of sweet, pure quality, 
which she has well under control. Her coloratura work 
was clean cut, full of charm, and her top notes rang clear 
as the proverbial bell. So well liked was she that vigor 
ous applause brought an encore in “When I was Seven 
teen,” in which she did lovely work, too 

Convention Notes 

There were exhibits by a number of well known musi 
publishers in the corridors of the High School, where the 
convention was held, which were of interest and real 
value to the members of the I. M. T. A. Some of their 
latest publications were displayed by Arthur P. Schmidt 
Clayton F. Summy, of Chicago; Willis Music Company, 
and the John Church Company, of Boston and New York 

A fact worthy of mention, and of which Bloomington 
is justly proud, is that the High School owns its own 
new Steinway piano. 

Of the four music schools of Bloomington which this 
writer had the pleasure of visiting, the O. R. Skinner 
was found especially well equipped. The school occupies 
large quarters on the top floor of the Eddy Building 
O. R. Skinner is at the head of the institution and is also 
leading piano, organ and theory teacher. Others in the 
piano, theory and musical history department are Carrie 
Krieger, Pauline Skinner and Kate Hursh. Mrs. Farie 
Stevick Skinner and Mrs Harry Keys Roush are voice 
teachers; P. M. Somers, violin and orchestral instruments ; 
Marie . Stevick, art, drawing and painting; Elvira Irving 
Faulk, Edna Moore and Ina Mae Rhodesm expression 
and dramatic art, and Muriel Beebe, physical culture and 
dancing. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra service flag has 
iour stars, one of which is gold, in honor of a member 
who has passed on Jeannette Cox 
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Frances Alda 

Marcia van Dresser 
Marie Tiffany 

Paul Althouse 

Leon Rothier 

Henry Weldon Hughes 
Eva Didur 








Volunteers may address THE DICK COMPANY : 


SECOND RED CROSS WAR FUND DRIVE 
— for $100,000,000.00 


MAY 20th to MAY 27th, 1918 
Exhibition of Posters from the Commune of 1870 and of the Present War. 
Galla Daily Concerts by the Foremost Artists of “Over Here” and “Over There” 
At the Home of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 677 Fifth Avenue 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE FIRST TO VOLUNTEER: 
Clarence Whitehill 


Carolina Lazzari 
Herbert Witherspoon 
George Barrere 

May Peterson 

Paul Kefer 

Josephine Jacoby 


Povla Frijsh 
Vera Curtis 
Olive Kline 
Elsie Baker 


Mabel Garrison 


Carlos Salzedo 
Christie Langenhan Trio de Lutece | 
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HOW MUSIC HELPS THE WAR 




















Matzenauer Sells Bonds and Sings for Soldiers 
Immediately following her triumphant appearances with 

Metropolitan Opera Company in Boston, Margaret 
Matzenauer left for a tour of recital and festival engage 


the 


nents, commencing in Toledo and Columbus, Ohio. In the 
latter city, Mme. Matzenauer sang under the auspices of 
the Woman's Music Club, said to be the largest one of 


its kind in the country. She not only had a capacity audi- 


ence which gave her an ovation, but in addition there was 

patriotic demonstration, when, after her stirring rendi 
ions of “The Star Spangled Banner” and “La Mar- 
cillaise,” the diva conducted a sale of Liberty Bonds from 
the stage, starting the subscription by taking a $500 bond on 
her own account and selling over $5,000 worth besides. All 
of the Columbus papers commented enthusiastically on 
Mme. Matzenauer’s patriotism, as well as her art. The 


Journal of May 1 said: 
Banner,’ closed by ‘The Marseillaise,’ and fol- 
Liberty Bond sale, the finale of the .\Woman’s 
the recital of the great Matzenauer, 
nong a few gloriously memorable events in our 
history.’ The following night. the famous con- 
for the soldiers at Camp Sherman in Chillicothe, 
ing a rousing welcome 
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Mabel Beddoe Active in War Work 


Mabel Beddoe, the well known Canadian contralto, has 
een doing her share for the war relief work. Recently 
ng again at the Y. M. C. A. at Hoboken for the sail 

vs and soldiers, and she also sang at several of the nearby 
Miss Beddoe is a most popular figure at the Uni 


imp 
} 


ersity Settlement, where she sings quite often, much to 
the delight of the boys. They are very happy to listen to 
her, and as soon as her coming is announced, their faces 
luminate with joy. When she sang at their farewell con 

rt one of the boy who seemed to be particularly inter 
ted in the beautiful artist, asked her if she taught. Miss 
Beddoe, who was quite astonished at this remark, said to 
the lad: “ What makes you think I do?” Whereupon he 


xclaimed spontaneously: “Because you always bring a 


ige with you.’ 


The Key West Naval Training Camp 


Relative to the work in camp music at the United 


tates Naval Training Camp, Key West, Fla., Lieuten- 
nt Herbert W. Owen, who has charge of the music, 
vrites that the work in the army and navy there is in 
fine shape. “The men sing with fine spirit and are very 
attentive and. willing,” he says. “It is indeed an inspi- 
tion to work with them Musicians in Key West 


have been most kind in helping me with the community 


day and two concerts or entertainments are given every 
week, The churches of Key West endeavor to have 
attractive music at all the services, and their choirs are 
better than most places of its size. There is a great 
deal of musical talent here, many singers having studied 
in Boston and New York. ‘The service is full of sur- 
prising talent, and never since I was in charge of vocal 
work in St, Louis at the Beethoven Conservatory have 
Il run across more studious men and women than here, 
nor has as grateful appreciation for mus.cal efforts been 
shown.” 


Clara Clemens Sings and Sells Bonds 


Clara Clemens sang “The Star Spangled Banner” with an 
accompaniment of trombones, trumpets and drums, ar- 
ranged for her by Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, recently, in one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Philadelphia, for’ the benefit of the Lib 
erty Loan 

Olga Samarofft sold bonds in the same booth, and the 
combined efforts of the two American artists brought to 
the Government $15,700 of subscriptions. The success of 
the undertaking was so great that Clara Clemens repeated 
later the performance jointly with Alma Gluck. 


May Hartmann Works for Loan 


Mrs. Carl F. Hartmann, wife of Colonel Hartmann of the 
Regular Army, now in France, has been working day and 
night at Columbus Circle, New York, for the Third Liberty 
Loan, In addition to speaking frequently at the Circle, Mrs. 
Hartmann made a stirring appeal for the loan at the Hotel 
Martha Washington on Thursday evening, May 2. Mrs. 
Hartmann is May Hartmann, the composer of “Somewhere 
in France.” 


Elizabeth Gutman Sings for War Relief 


For the benefit of the French War Relief, under the 
auspices of the Alliance Francaise, Elizabeth Gutman gave 
a song recital in Baltimore on April 2, thereby appreciably 
increasing the fund. This is one of the many concerts 
Miss Gutman has given for various patriotic societies, 
camps and hospitals. 

“It is the greatest work I have ever done, and I would 
he glad to give up everything else to do it,” writes the so- 
prano. “Music means so much to these battleworn men, 
who have come back to us from the European battlefields 
wounded, crippled, blinded, and in other ways incapacitated 
for life. They are so grateful for a little song and keep 
thanking you for the peace and comfort your music brings 
them. If any of the singers have not experienced work 
of this sort, let them begin at once. One little peep into a 
hospital ward during an entertainment will convince them 














sing There are 3,000 men in the service and 500 in 

the community chorus; there are alsoa good band and how much good they can do toward restoring faith and 
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The returns they would get are far greater than any 
amount of money. It isn’t easy work, but it is worth great 
sacrifices, and it brings the feeling not only of peace, but a 
satisfaction that makes you feel you are doing something 
worth while and helpful for your fellowmen.” 


Fort Worth Hears. Biggest War Concert 


The biggest concert ever given in Fort Worth oc- 
curred Sunday afternoon, May 5, when the massed 
bands of the Thirty-sixth Division, Camp Bowie, and 
the singing detail of the same division gave a grand 
military program in the Coliseum. The bands, which 
number eight and have some 225 players, were under 
the direction of Carl Venth, who has recently received 
the appointment of divisional band supervisor of the 
Thirty-sixth Division, and the singing detail, number- 
ing 200 men, was under the direction of Sam S. Losh, 
army song leader for Camp Bowie. Both the singers 
and the bands were in fine form and did work which 
was a great credit to their leaders. 

The audience outnumbered any ever seen in the State 
for a single musical event; it is difficult to estimate it 
in numbers, as every inch of available seating and 
standing room in the huge building was filled. Fully 
7,000 people were in the building, while several thou- 
sand more were on the verandas and walks outside, and 
almost an equal number were turned back at the gate. 
Gen. E. St. John Greble, commanding Camp Bowie, 
with Generals Blakely, Hutchings and Hulen, of the 
Thirty-sixth Division, and many other members of the 
staff, were present, and were enthusiastic over the pro- 
gram. General Greble has shown especial interest in 
the bands and singing of the Thirty-sixth Division, and 
it is due largely to his splendid co-operation that the 
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LEADERS OF MUSIC AT CAMP BOWIE. 
Carl Venth, Divisional Band Leader, and Sam S. Losh, 
Army Song Leader, 36th Division, Camp Bowie, Fort 

orth, Texas. 
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work along these lines has progressed so satisfactorily. 
The work of making a singing detail has not been an 
easy task, as the division was made up largely of men 
who have not been accustomed to sing; but Song Leader 
Losh has been efficient and faithful since his appoint- 
ment, and now has splendid results to show. The sing- 
ing detail is made up of one man from each company. 
These men are given special training, and in turn are 
supposed to train their respective companies. In addi- 
tion, Losh meets every afternoon a regiment for sing- 
ing, and once a week has a whole brigade out. 

Carl Venth has been in charge of the bands for only 
two months and in that time has achieved results that 
are wonderful. Venth’s ability as a director is nation- 
ally known, but even the most sanguine of his friends 
would marvel at the results of his work in this new 
capacity. His heart and soul are in the work, and he 
is making the bands an asset that gives great pride to 
the Thirty-sixth Division and the city of Fort Worth. 

Both Losh and Venth are Fort Worth men who have 
for a number of years been identified with the progres- 
sive musical life of the city. Their appointments are 
under the Fosdick Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. 

The concert Sunday was arranged by the music com- 
mittee of the Fort Worth War Service Board. Mrs, 
J. F. Lyons is the chairman of this committee, and has 
been untiring in her interest in the music of the camp 
and community. She has had the able assistance on 
the committee of Sam S, Losh as vice-chairman, Pearl 
Calhoun Davis, Mrs. J. G. Randle, W. J. Marsh and 
E, Clyde Whitlock. The committee has been besieged 
with requests for another military concert, and it is 
probable that another will be arranged soon. 
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SOPRANO 
de Vally French Opera Co. 
—Available for Concert O-ctorio, Festioat— 
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PROGRAMS OF NORTH 
SHORE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Evanston, May 27, 28, 30, and June 1 


First Concert 
Sn dudbnd bile came Ake 4a coer iuonsedadecn Edward Elgar 
Monday, May 27, 1918, 8:15 p. m. 
Conductor, Mr. Lutkin. 
Soloists—Marie Sundelius, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; Arthur 
Middleton, baritone; Edgar Schofield, bass. The Festival Chorus 


of 600 oingers 
he Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Festival Overture with Choral Fimale...............000+00% Oldberg 
CRORTIOONE «ond bade es ba Oh ued ends bd badd coawowtns Fan ves Csibane Elgar 
Second Concert. 
Artists’ Night—-Tuesday, May 28, 1918, 8:15 p. m. 
Conductor, Mr. Oberhoffer. 
Soloist---Lucien Muratore, tenor. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


1918 





Caractacus 


Coartenrty Cie OE We «008 60 bb cae cues oS nike cecdebiese ciadans Lalo 
Aden: RE TONE Ti TGR ad bbe 6 0.00 c0d cb ebesvaveacnan Lalo 
Mr. Muratore. 

Chek Genet.) oo. cakebaccdiees cacvecevecccéccevoeee 
Intermission. 

Songs— 
OUOOUEE THINS 6 0 0. bbbin does cnsee tent Chveesi bh itess te deek Hué 
EAD DHURE Soc cr eiSinebicsacuscovbiriccedvddecwaneen Hué 
Mr. Muratore. 
Euteth, SMR: 5 65 ann titeeea ees so 069¢'00<heXank errr Borowski 
Aria, Lament teem Peeeetl oc ccc ccc ccccccvecvcveves Leoncavallo 
r. Muratore. 
Symphonic Sketch (My Jubilee!).............ccceeeeeeeee Chadwick 
Third Concert. 
The Rhapsody of St. Bermard................5: David Stanley Smith 


Thursday, May 30, 1918, 8:15 p. m. 
Conductors, Mr. Oberhoffer and Mr. Lutkin. 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano; Nevada van der Veer, con- 
Theo Karle, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, bass; the Festival 
Young Ladies’ Chorus, 300 singers; A Cap- 


Soloists 
tralto; 
Chorus, 600 singers; 


pella Choir, 30 singers. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Crestann,: LONNIE. TO. SF acc t'c svasectcesescesvcpesiacuy Beethoven 
The Rhapsody Oe Was RIG 5 oi Kinc cana voce cu dacwawan a 


Premiére performance. 
Fourth Concert. 
Children’s Concert—Saturday, June 1, 1918, 2:15 p. m. 


Conductors, Mr. Oberhoffer and Mr. McConathy. 
Soloists—Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; Tsianina, Indian mezzo- 
soprano; Children’s Chorus, 1,500 voices. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
fe PME EY Lee oe TER TERTEURO EE TT PLETE TL Carey 
Chorus and audience. 

Cuostenns,. Wiest -Tetl oon css ci ncncececccteceveccéasktieen Rossini 
Aria, Dio possente, from Faust.........:e0sceceeeeeeeeenee Gounod 
r. de Gogorza. 

Cantata, Hiawatha’s Childhood ......... 2.0. eceeceseveens Whitely 


Tsianina and Children’s Chorus. 
Intermission. 


Chorus, The Leet Chetd oc cssccctvcvcsscccsccvceseveccece Sullivan 
Children’s Chorus, 

Songs— ; “a 
Invocation to Sun God (Zuni) .......6-0: ee ceeseeeeeee Troyer 
Blanket Song, or Lover’s Proposal.............. Richard Burton 
Her Shadow (Ojibway Canoe Song)........... Burton-Cadman 

Tsianina. 

Suite, Woodland Sketches ........:ceecccecceeeeeeeees MacDowell 

Arias—- q 
Pauvre Martyr Obscur, from Patric.............+++- Paladilhe 
Serenade, from Faust .........ccccccsesecvccccvcvesese Berlioz 

Mr. de Gogorza 

Patriotic Son 
GEE. BEGUM oc ccccnccccocecvesesecetccececsssseses Italy 
See UMN 5 boc ce eeccadsceccesgesduenseeces Great Britain 

France 


The Marscillaise ........ ccc ccccccveccvccsseseeeerenees 
The Star Spangled Banner 
Fifth Concert. 

Operatic Night—Saturday, June 1, 
Conductors, Mr. Oberhoffer and Mr. 


1918, 8:15 p. m. 
Lutkin. 


Soloists--Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano; the Festival Chorus, 600 
singers. . F 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Overture, Gakutala 55sec ica cveccdecccgscecccecevetcses Goldmark 
Rossini 


Aria, Una voce poco fa (Barbiere di Seville).........+++0++ 
me. Galli-Curci. ; 
Romanza from fifth symphony (second movement)... .Tschiakowsky 


enon Peace with a Sword ........cceceereeves Mab el W. Daniels 
Songs- 

The Lass with the Delicate Air .........ececseersereanes Arne 

CORONGIU 0c. is 00 aco ccdedevueetercrreseeeeseeesves Massenet 

Carceleras (in Spanish) ........cceeseecceecceeseecveens Chapi 
Mme. Galli-Curci. 

(Homer Samuels, accompanist.) ? 

Symphonic poem, Ultava (The River Moldau)........ .. Smetana 

Aria, Shadow Song from Dinorah .........0eeeeeeeeeees Meyerbeer 

Mme. Galli-Curci. : 

Polevetzian Dance from Prince Igor............+++ Borodin 


Chorus, 





Barrientos Leaves for Porto Rico 


The week before sailing for Porto Rico, where she is 
to sing before continuing to the principal cities of Chile, 
Maria Barrientos, the famous coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was kept busy from morn- 
ing until night. Appearing in the last performance given 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company when in Boston, “i 
Puritani,” Mme. Barrientos took the midnight train back 
to New York in order to make records. The following 
night she again went to New England to appear in concert 
in Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass. She returned to 
New York to continue making records almost up to the 
time of her sailing. Among those who called to make their 
final adieus for the season were Enrico Caruso, Andres de 
Segurola, Flora Perini, Baron and Baroness Lopez, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, Dr. and Mrs. Sarlabous and Giuseppe de 


Luca. 
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Lydia Locke in the Florida Keys 


(1) After Easter breakfast—they are still smiling. 
for the Allies. (4) Miss Locke and her husband, 


(2) Giving the bird a lesson. 
“ommander Marks, hunting on Cape Sable. (5) 


to give three cheers 


(3) Miss Locke teaching “Happy” 
“Cocopomelo.” 


Miss Locke’s houseboat, 


6) The cozy deck of the houseboat. 


Happy after her cordial reception at Buffalo on February 
22, Lydia Locke left for a month’s rest on her houseboat in 
Florida, accompanied by her husband, Commander Marks ; 
Elliot Torrey, the painter, and Emil J. Polak, her accom- 
panist. The singer enjoyed the gay social life of Palm 
Beach as well as the solitudes of Shark River, the remote 
haunt of the tarpon. One of the accompanying pictures 
shows Miss Locke and her husband quail hunting among 
the cocoanut palms of Cape Sable, southwesternmost part 
of Florida, and rarely visited. The singer did not spend 
all of her time hunting and fishing, however. Her house- 
boat, the roomy Cocopomelo, is provided with a miniature 
grand piano, and several hours each day were spent with 
her accompanist in adding new songs to her repertoire. 


During the month, Miss Locke filled several engagements 

A small boy came aboard at St. Augustine with a tame 
raccoon, which he persuaded Miss Locke to buy.- This 
animal proved to be the liveliest member of the party. His 
droll antics were a constant source of amusement to every- 
body on board the yacht. He was a confirmed thief, a 
clever pickpocket, and his fondness for the bottle could 
not be overcome. A bright little Yorkshire spaniel named 
Happy and a pair of Japanese song birds completed the 
party. The musical efforts of the birds proved to be dis- 
appointing, and Miss Locke spent many hours in teaching 
them some of her own polished cadens Mr. Polak 
caught the largest tarpon of the season, and established a 
new record by bringing it to the dock alive. 





Tonkiinstler Society Concert 


The Tonkiinstler Society gave its last musicale of the 
season on Tuesday evening, May 7, in Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn. Members and friends of the society attended in 
large numbers. 

A specially arranged program was offered which con- 
tained, among others, many works by members of the so- 
ciety, which were enthusiastically applauded. The program 
opened with Saint-Saéns “Caprice Arabe,” op. 96, and G. 
Martucci’s “Fantasie” in D minor, op. 32 (for two pianos), 
played by Walther Haan and Alexander Rihm. These were 
followed by a group of four songs from the pen of Alexan- 
der Rihm, beautifully sung by Lorena Zeller, mezzo- 
soprano, with the composer at the piano. Miss Zeller later 
sang another group of four songs (manuscript) by Mr. 
Rihm, when she again won the audience by her artistic 
singing and charming personality. 

Mrs. August Roebbelen, piano, and Lucie Neidhardt, 
viola, plaved two movements from Alexander Winkler’s 


sonata for piano and viola, C minor, op. 10. Their per- 
formance was one of distinction, Miss Neidhardt’s beautiful 
sonorous tone winning admiration. 

The Elsa Fischer Quartet was scheduled to play Dvorak’s 
string quartet in F major, op. 96, but owing to the sudden 
indisposition of Miss Fischer, this number was omitted. 
Olga Boris, pianist, closed the program with a brilliant ren- 
dition of Weber’s concertstiick, Mr. Rihm playing the or- 
chestral accompaniment on a second piano. 





Kingston for Portland Music Festival 


Morgan Kingston, the popular Welsh tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Companys will be one of the soloists at the 
Portland (Ore.) Music Festival on Jane 6,7 and 8 He 
will sing the tenor roles in Coleridge- Taylor's ‘ ‘Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” and in Goring Thomas’ “Swan and Sky 
lark.” Mr. Kingston will also sing several arias and groups 
of songs. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Southland Singers’ Musicale—Columbia Music Students 
Appear—The Armstrong Activities — People’s 
Music League—Love and Lea Plans—Ziegler 
Institute Activities— Bessie K. McGuire 
Wins Honors—Marion Weeks to Lesley 
Martin—Rehfeldt Sisters on Bronx 
Committee — GJadys Axman’s 
Roles — Baldwin’s German 
Organ Composers— 

Regis-Rossini, 

Harpist 





Dickinson Talks and Plays—Harriet Ware Summer 
Instruction—Becomes Member of National Academy 
of Music—Henry T. Fleck, LL.D.—Herbert 
S. Warren at Bronx Church—Guild of 
Organists Election May 23 


A musicale at the vocal studio of Mme, Dambmann, May 
3, took the form of a reunion of members of the Southland 
Singers. The long program contained many interesting 
items, including solos by members of the chorus, duets, the 
Southland Singers Quartet, etc. Mrs. E. Brown's singing 
of “In a Garden” (Hawley) was very successful. Corabel 
Cook sang well, and Mrs. L. A, Chamberlain gave pleasure. 
Lois and Bunola Kucker, who have been singing for sol- 
diers at Camp Merritt, were heard in songs and arias. 
Heding E. Virgen has a pleasant and flexible voice. Muriel 
Bliss, whose attractive personality and excellent voice have 
received praise in the MusicaL Courter columns, sang 
songs by Gilberté and Bond. Mabel Turner, a talented 
young woman, played accompaniments on the Hawaiian 
guitar and was the leading soprano in the Southland Sing- 
ers Quartet. Others on the program were: Mrs. Raymond 
Sarfaty, Stella Vought, Florence Miller, Constance Wil- 
lard, Baby Aida and Mr. Hetch. Some of these young 
singers are pupils of Edmund J. Myer, Mme. Dambmann 
and others. 

A surprise feature of the affair was the presentation of 
three flowering plants to Mme. Dambmann, the presenta- 
tion being made by Mrs. Wilbank, who expressed the uni- 
versal esteem in which Mrs. Dambmann is held. 

Bernice Maudsley played accompaniments, refreshments 
were served, and the afternoon showed how heartily the 
singers co-operate with President Dambmann. 


People’s Music League Concerts 


Concerts of the People’s Music League of the People’s 
Institute, at Cooper Union Hall, ended with that of May 5, 
when the hall was filled to hear Claudia Muzio and Max 
Rosen. The concerts have been heard by large audiences, 
and the very best musical talent of the city, including Met- 
ropolitan Opera singers, eminent soloists, etc., have been 
heard. “Our Work in a Nutshell” was the caption of a 
brief report.of the past season. 

The summary represents a growth from twenty-seven 
concerts during the first season, 1912-1913, to 198 concerts 
in 1917-1918. Some of these concerts have taken the 
form of weekly or bi-weekly community chorus meet- 
ings, for which professional leadership was supplied. 
On some of the programs, singing by the audience has been 
a new feature. In these cases the leaders were vocal solo- 
ists who appeared during the evening. A series of outdoor 
concerts is planned, to be given in the summer by orches- 
tras associated with the league. They will take place in 
parks and playgrounds and certain institutions, thus 
mobilizing the educational and recreational forces of the 
city in the cause of Americanization. The executive com- 
mittee consists of Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, chairman; John 
Frothingham, David Mannes, Charles E. Bushnell, Mrs. 
Emil L. Boas, Marian S. Gans, Florence McMillan, Helen 
Love, Ella Sachs, Margaret Lee, Mrs. George Trask, Mrs. 
Arthur A. Clappe, Mrs. George Naumburg, Mrs. Arthur 
J. Rosenthal, Mrs. Frederick Jacobi, Mrs. Samuel Greene, 
Gertrude Borchard, secretary, and Lester F. Scott, director. 


Columbia Music Students Appear 


Original compositions by students in the Department of 
Music. Columbia University, Cornelius Rybner, dean, were 
given May 11, at Horace Mann School. Solo and ensemble 
music for voice and instruments made up a. program of 
ten numbers. Those heard in previous years who were 
represented on this program by elaborate works were C. B. 
Bull, Jr., Meyer Silver, W. M. A. Beckett and A. W. 
Binder. 

The Armstrong Activities 


Lewis W. Armstrong gave a musical lecture-recital, “Fa- 
mous National and Patriotic Songs of America,” at Hope 
Baptist Church, May 9. Mr. Armstrong has given this lec- 


ture-recital for the New York Board of Education, which , 


is ample recommendation. 

Pupils of Mrs. Armstrong gave a program of music, 
May 11, in which “May,” “Spring Flowers,” etc., largely 
predominated. Those who took part, in the order of their 
appearance, were: Dorothy S. Burden, Domenico Borgia, 
Rettye Jeane Crocker, Marjorie P. Jervis, Frances Miller, 
Aline James, Kathryn Tolbert, Margaret Euphemia Feast, 
Marian Robarge, Dorothy E. Loudenbeck, Rosina Borgia, 
Frances K. Wagner, Catherine G. Weirs, Althea Weaver, 
Sabina Borgia, Helen F. Steil and Edna Sinton. 


Love and Lea Plans 


May 1, Linnie Love and Lorna Lea sang duets for the 
Music Interpretation class at Public School 55, the Bronx. 
One of their successful numbers was the duet, “The Magic 
of Your Eyes” (Penn). May 3, they sang with the Vet- 
eran Band at the Riveria Theatre. May 4, they toured the 
city in an automobile truck, singing patriotic songs. The 
two young artists expect to leave for the Pacific Coast 
soon. 

Ziegler Institute Activities 


Stella Seligman, contralto, sang at the home of Mrs. R. 
Reymey, for the benefit of French babies, with success. 
Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, tenor, has been engaged to sing 
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in “The Mikado” company, which starts from Chicago, 
June 7. 

Florence Balmanno, contralto, has been re-engaged as 
soloist at the South M. E. Church, Amityville, L. I. 

Mildred Benton, lyric soprano, has been offered a part 
in “Odds and Ends.” 

Arthur Henderson Jones, baritone, sang at St. Andrews 
Church (organist, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator), recently. 

E. M. Phillips, of Lebanon, Pa. (graduate), vocal 
teacher at Allbright College, has just completed a tour of 
ten concerts, in which she sang coloratura numbers with 
great ease. 

Dennis Murray, the Irish tenor, has been offered a part 
of understudy in the “Aenki Poo” company. 

The summer session of the Ziegler Institute at Asbury 
Park takes place from July 15 to September 1. Instruction 
in all the phases of vocal work will be given, and the same 
course will practically be given simultaneously at headquar- 
ters. There are special terms for these summer courses. 


Bessie K. McGuire Wins Honors 


Bessie K. McGuire sang Huhn’s “My Song Shall Be of 
Mercy,” for offertory solo, at Willis Avenue M. E. Church, 
May 12. She also sang an obligato solo in “As Pants the 
Hart” (Spohr). Both of these solos were sung with de- 
votional expression, distinct enunciation and good style. 
Miss McGuire is a student with Mme. Ziegler. 


Marion Weeks to Lesley Martin 


Marion Weeks not long ago sang in Washington in the 
presence of President Wilson. She has studied for some 
time with Lesley Martin, the well known vocal authority, 
and her thanks to him are expressed in a letter as follows: 

Washington. 


Dear Marstro—It would have done your heart good to see your 
pupil make the hit of her life last night here in Washington in the 
presence of President Wilson. You would have been as proud of 
me as I am of you. I want to thank you again and again for. all 
you have done for me. Your sincere pupil, 

Marion WEEKS. 


Rehfeldt Sisters on Bronx Committee 


Charlotte Rehfeldt and Elvira Rehfeldt are on the music 
committee of the Upper Bronx Girls’ Club. This club is 
formed not only for social purposes, but is a patriotic or- 
ganization. The concert, reception and ball, with Marie 
Mattfeld as chief soloist, was given May Io. 


Gladys Axman’s Roles 


Gladys Aximan, dramatic soprano, sings the roles Lenore, 
Carmen, Marguerite, Santuzza, and Thais fluently. Her 
appearance in some of these roles at performances in the 
Aborn Miniature have been witnessed by large audiences 
the past season. Her dramatic soprano voice and accom- 
panying action make her work noteworthy. 


Baldwin’s German and American Organ Composers 


Professor Baldwin, of City College, has been attacked by 
the president of the American Relief Legion for giving 
German organ pieces at his free recitals. She said she had 
tried in vain to get Mr. Baldwin to eliminate the German 
numbers. Among recent composers represented by works 
performed on this organ are the following who live in 
America: Rene L. Becker, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral at Belleville, Ill.; Homer N. Bartlett 
(until recently at Madison Avenue Baptist Church) ; Isaac 
van Vleck Flagler, a concert organist; Hugo Goodwin, or- 
ganist of the New England Church, Chicago; Arthur Foote, 
former organist of the First Unitarian Church, Boston; 
Frank E. Ward, department of music, Columbia University, 
and Edward MacDowell. 


Regis-Rossini, Harpist 


Mme. Regis-Rossini, harpist, recently appeared at an 
affair given by the Atonement Sisterhood, in the Green 
room, Hotel McAlpin. She pleased very greatly by her 
beautiful playing and will be remembered for a long time. 


Dickinson Talks and Plays 


Clarence Dickinson gave his illustrated lecture, “The 
Evolution of the Organ,” at the Brick Church, May 9. A 
series of lectures on the same subject by Professor Dick- 
inson, who also writes Mus. Doc. after his name, was given 
by him at Union Theological Seminary to a crowded audi- 
ence. 


Harriet Ware Summer Instruction 


Harriet Ware, the well known composer, proposes giv- 
ing instruction during the summer, while located at her 
country estate, in New Jersey. The ability and authority 
of Miss Ware are well known. 


Becomes N. A. M. Member 


Abbie Clarkson Totten, the well known soprano, has sev- 
eral compositions to her credit, including solos, duets, quar- 
tats. She has just passed an examination to become a pro- 
fessional member of the National Academy of Music. 


Henry T. Fleck, LL.D. 


Henry T. Fleck, professor of music at Hunter College, 
New York, has been honored by Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity with the degree LL.D. Others on the list are Otto 
H. Kahn and Charles M. Schwab. 


Herbert S. Warren at Bronx Church 


Herbert S. Warren, professor in the department of bi- 
ology, City College, is the present solo-bass in the quartet 
of Willis Avenue M. E. Church. His sister, Gladys War- 
r, e a member of the present Cecilian Choir of the same 
church. 


American Guild of Organists’ Election, May 23 


The annual meeting of the Guild of Organists, for 1918, 
will be held in the Hotel McAlpin, Greeley square, Man- 
hattan, May 23, at 8.15 p. m. The first business of the 
evening will be the casting of ballots for the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. A large room has been en- 
gaged at the hotel. Officers look for a large attendance. 
Later in the evening, a social time will be in order, when 
light refreshments will be ‘served. 
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MRS. VANDERBILT TO OPEN HOME 
FOR NATIONAL RED CROSS DRIVE 


Famous Artists Are Volunteering Services—Remark- 
able Collection of Posters 

The coming National Red Cross Drive to raise $100,- 
000,000 promises, like the past Liberty Loan, to be the 
greatest and the most successful campaign ever held. 
From a musical standpoint it certainly will be, as it will 
bring together the most famous Allied and American ar- 
tists now in the United States. From the number who 
have volunteered to date, the public can expect to hear 
the most brilliant series of concerts ever presented for a 
charity of any sort. This series, to be held at the home 
of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 677 Fifth avenue, New York, 
May 20-26, will be unprecedented, not only because of the 
prominence of the artists, but because the public will have 
the privilege of hearing them without any charge whatso- 
ever. 

Instead of asking an admission, the Red Cross has 
deemed it advisable to open the doors to the public at large, 
and without soliciting, will leave it to the individual to 
give whatever he or she feels the cause and talent js worth 
to them. In other words, it will be a sort of honor roll, 
where one’s own conscience ‘will be the “Admission Regu- 
lator.” 

The concerts are being arranged under the supervision 
of Gretchen Dick, through Marjorie Curtis, Mrs. E. Biar- 
dot, Albert B. Ashforth, Newal J. Ward, Frank Presbrey, 
and Leo Redding, of the American Red Cross, and in col- 
laboration with Red Cross Auxiliary 133 of the French 
Hospital, Mrs B. Manowitch, chairman. 

Those who have already signified their willingness to ap- 
pear are well known to the public through their connection 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, the Chicago Opera 
Association, the Victor Talking Machine Company, and the 
concert and operatic stage generally. The Red Cross has 
had acceptances from Frances Alda, Clarence Whitehill, 
Mabel Garrison, Reinald Werrenrath, Marcia van Dresser, 
Carolina Lazzari, Povla Frijsh, May Peterson, Florence 
Hinkle, Marie Tiffany, Vera Curtis, Herbert Witherspoon, 
George Barrére, Olive Kline, Paul Althouse, Lambert Mur- 
phy, Josephine Jacoby, Leon Rothier, Elsie Baker, Paul 
Kefer, Margaret Dunlap, Carlos Salzedo, and the Trio de 
Lutéce. 

Besides these concerts, which in themselves will bring 
great enthusiasm, Mrs. Biardot has arranged, through the 
kindness of several of her friends, to exhibit a very re- 
markable collection of posters never before shown. There 
will be a complete collection to date of French and Italian 
posters designed and used since the inception of the war, 
representing every appeal made for the war, Liberty Loan, 
Red Cross, or other Allied relief. Many of these posters 
are drawn by famous French and Italian artists and are 
in themselves great works of art. In addition to this, a 
very remarkable collection will be loaned for the occasion 
by Dr. Nagel, an eminent physician and member of the 
French Hospital. It is a complete collection of the posters 
used at the time of the Commune in 1870. 

Monsieur Liebert, Consul General de France, heads the 
list of patrons and _ patronesses. The following well 
known members of the Red Cross and patronesses are do- 
ing all in their power to make this series of concerts a 
success: Mrs. Benjamin Manowitch, Mrs. Charles _ E. 
Dwenger, Mrs. Ernest Biardot, Margery Curtis, Mrs. Sey- 
mour Cromwell, Mrs. James Burden, Mrs. Douglas Rob- 
inson, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs. Bourke Cockran, Miss Cot- 
tenet, Mrs. Emile Raey. Mrs. Theodore Seltzer, Mrs. Louis 
Huot, Mrs. Charles May, Blanche Paladini, Mrs. José 
Ferrer, Mrs. Albert Wiggin, Mrs. Percival C. Hill, Mrs. 
J. Norris Oliphant, Blanche Bostwick, Mrs. Charles E. 
Peck, Mrs. N. S. Reeder, Mrs. Charles M. Englis, Mrs. 
William Perrine, Mrs. William Dewart, Mrs. Herbert 
Queal, Margaret Weber, Anne Follis, Eula Hamilton, Mrs. 
Hudson P. Rose, Mrs. Sherburne Prescott, Jessie Costello, 
Mrs. Frederick C. Brown, Mrs. George Branson, Mrs. 
Edwin Schiffer, Mrs. Herbert Lounsbury, Mrs. Hall Ab- 
hott, Mrs. Edward Hinman, Mrs. Chester Saxton, Mrs. 
F. P. Deknatel, Mrs. John M. Gibbons, Mrs. F. Eben, Mrs. 
John Spahr, Mrs. E. T. Stahel, Miss Cornelia Clark, Mrs. 
Kenneth R. Howard, Mrs. E. J. Lawson, Mrs, Eugene 
Sichel. 
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American and English friends being among the guests, took place at the 
Mr. and Mrs. Powell spent a few days in 
On June 1, Mr. Powell will resume his teaching, as he has a large summer class. 
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Outlook for Large Attendance 
at Bethlehem Bach Festival 


Applications for seats, received by Chairman A. C. Huff, 
of the ticket committee of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, mak: 
it apparent that the sessions of the Bach Festival for Sat- 
urday, May 25, will be very largely attended. The Satur- 
day program calls for the mass in B minor, the master- 
piece of the great composer, a perennial attraction for 
music lovers. As the mass in B minor is rarely given 
elsewhere in America, Bach devotees from all parts of the 
country flock to Bethlehem to hear it as given by the fa- 
mous choir of Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 

Exceptional interest is attached to the first day program 
of the approaching festival at Lehigh University. On Fri- 
day, May 24, at 4 p. m. and 8 p. m., the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir will sing a number of Bach’s most beautiful smaller 
works. There is an appealing sequence in the arrange- 
ment. 

The Friday afternoon session will open with the cantata, 
“My Spirit Was in Heaviness,” one of the best known of 
the Bach cantatas. A short symphony for oboe solo and 
strings serves as a prelude, This is immediately followed 
by the chorus, “My Spirit Was in Heaviness.” The 
mood of dejection changes and there are jubilant flights of 
song. In the last chorus of the cantata, after a quartet 
passage, all of the voices and the full orchestra unite in 
a shout of triumph. 

“Actus Tragicus,” the second number for the Friday 
afternoon session, is perhaps as popular as any of the Bach 
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cantatas. Conspicuous among the choruses is that begin- 
ning “It Is the Old Decree.” The work comes to an end 
in a splendid “Amen” chorus. 

The concluding number of the Friday afternoon session 
is the double chorus, “Now Shall the Grace and the 
Strength,” in which, from beginning to end, the voices, 
with trumpets, drums, oboes, and strings, move onward in 
a mighty sweep. 

Two works make up the Friday evening program; the 
first of these is the Tombeau, an Ode of Mourning. In 
the style of a stately march is the opening chorus, “Oh 
Father, in Thy Mercy Blessed.” Chorales, to be sung by 
the entire congregation, the choir, the full orchestra and 
organ, are interpolated in this work. 

Teeming with clear cut melodies of direct charm is the 
“Magnificat,” the concluding number of the Friday even- 
ing program. There are some exquisite solo numbers 
mingled with choruses of majestic power. , 


Mrs. Hemmick Entertains 

Christine Hemmick, of New York and Washington, en 
tertained on Tuesday afternoon with a reception at her 
apartment in the Café des Artists, New York. A number 
of distinguished people were present, including lights of 
the social, musical and theatrical world. During the after 
noon selections were charmingly rendered by Powella 
Ayres, a soprano of pleasing quality 


Spiering Pupil Under Flag 
Another young musician who has joined the colors 
is Rudolf Kvelve, a pupil of Theodore Spiering, New 
York. Mr. Kvelve is a member of the 3sist Infantry 
Band, stationed at Camp Dodge, Ia. He plays the 
baritone saxophone 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
; ected a man out of the ordinary, Mr. Bonnet completely 
Bonnet on the South , took the breath of his audience.” The ovations accorded 
Few artists who have visited America have gained such 4, Bonnet in the South were perhaps the most extraordi- 
nstantaneous success as has Joseph Bonnet, the world’s ja-. ever given to a visiting artist, The financial success 
most renowned organist. Preceded by an extraordinary ac- 4¢ the tour was so great that large sums of money were 
claim in the capitals of Europe, Mr. Bonnet has more than given to war charities after the expenses had been paid. 
fulnlled the enviable reputation of the old world in his Mr. Bonnet now leaves for a tour of the Middle West, 
recitals here. His programs are on such a high level that embracing the States of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and In- 
he has placed the organ recital on the same plane as those giana and including the Ann Arbor Music Festival, where 
of our greatest pianists, violinists and vocalists. His in- he will appear as soloist. 


terpretations are so profound and brilliant that they exer- 
ise a veritable magnetism upon the public. 5 
garding his triumphal tour in the South, a prominent 


citizen wrote: “He is positively a wonder. While we ex- 
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Some recent notices follow: 
Greatest of organists thrills large crowd at the Auditorium.—The 
Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 





Marked by a refined and discerning taste, a clear and dignified 
style and an abundance of dramatic power, Bonnet is the highest 
exponent of his art, an art almost untouched by concert artists, 
because of its difficulties and its grandeur.—Nashville (Tenn.) 


Banner. 





Bonnet belongs to the chosen few and his appearance here must 
be regarded as adding another name to the list of the world’s 
supreme artists who have given us the messages of music in their 
highest and most finished #tate.—Nashville Tennessian and Nashville 
American, 

Bonnet today is the leader in his field, a man who understands 
the melodic reach of this majestic instrument, and who adds to that 
understanding a spirit that is something of the artist pourin his 
message out from the musical leviathan and giving it an almost 
human aspect.—The Albany (Ga.) Argus. 





Bonnet’s art again reflected poetry and the full character of 
France that is so buoyant and so fine.—The Times, Washington, 
> = 


Monica Graham Stults’ Singing Endorsed 


As a pleasant sequel to her recent successful appearance 
in Evansville, Ind., where she sang before an audience of 
over 6,000, Monica Graham Stults is just in receipt of the 
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following congratulatory letter from Osbourne McConathy, 
who has just been elected to the presidency of the National 
Music Supervisors’ Association, and who was conductor 
of the chorus with which Mrs. Stults sang. The letter 


follows: 

Although I have expressed my aprpeciation by telephone, I wish 
again to tell you how very keenly I feel the favor which you did 
to the National Conference of Musical Supervisors in coming to 
Evansville and singing on our tr I wish further to say that 
I have heard the most favorable comments from the members of 
our conference regarding the work that you did there. In every 
case the comments upon your work were not only favorable, but 
were an expression of the idea that you took your place in the 
estimate of our people as a singer of the first rank. It particularly 
pleases me to tell you this because I feel that our members are 
keen, critical and competent judges. 





Lucy Gates Charms Washington Audience 


Lucy Gates sang in Washington, D. C., substituting for 
Mme. Galli-Curci. The press of that city gave her the fol- 
lowing praise: 

While there always arises some disappointment when an artist 
once scheduled fails to appear, the thoroughly satisfactory singing 
of Miss Gates soon changed that feeling to one of regret that Miss 
Gates could not be heard in more numbers than the two allotted her. 
It is no smal] feat to sing unaccompanied all the introductory to 
the “Bell Song” from “‘Lakmé” and finish absolutely on the pitch. 
This Miss Gates did with ease. Her other number, from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” giving her the advantage of the broad Italian 
tongue, brought out the volume of her voice as well as testing its 
long range. Miss Gates’ high notes were known to be beautiful, 
but in the Rossini selection she made use of some clear and full 
low tones, seldom heard from a lyric soprano.—Star. 





To the honor of Lucy Gates, an American colorature soprano, the 
difficult role of substitute for Mme. Galli-Curci was not only filled 
but met with enthusiasm. Miss Gates sang two coloratura arias 
with a warmth and sweetness of voice and an admirable smoothness 
and ingratiating charm in her colorature work. In the opening 
cadenza of the “Bell Song,” it was the soft echo singing that 
showed the greatest finish, while its concluding trill and high finale 
soot forth a storm of applause. Throughout the “Barber of 
Seville’ aria the execution, the subtle nuance, and the musical 
beauty made it a distinctive example of colorature singing.—Times. 





Lucy Gates, the American coloratura soprano, as soloist, and 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, the Symphony Society of New York 
gave the last symphony concert of the season before a large audi- 
ence, at the = Theatre yesterday. The audience included 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and 
Mrs. White and a long list of box holders. . . The feature 
was the solo of Miss Gates, the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé.” With 
this number Miss Gates eradicated the disappointment many had 
felt after the announcement that Mme. Galli-Curci would be unable 
to appear.—Herald 


Praise for Mabel Garrison and Lambert Murphy 


Mabel Garrison, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
gave a recital at Rutgers College, in New Brunswick, N. J.. 
on Saturday, April 13, 1918. The New Brunswick Daily 
Home News of April 14, 1918, said: 

Miss Garrison possesses one of those rare voices, which are always 
pure and colorful and there is something peculiarly tender and 
expressive even in the most delicate tones she spun. She was 
delightful in each number, her poise and singing being free from 
artificiality. One left the hall last evening with a desire to hear 
more of those lovely, full soft notes which she has so splendidly 
under control. One of the gems of the evening was the “Kom 
Kjyra,”” a Norwegian echo song, the singer producing wonderful 
effects. 

Mabel Garrison and Lambert Murphy gave a recital for 
the last 1917-1918 meeting of the Civic Music Association 
at the Washington Strand, on April 16, 1918, in Bay City, 
Mich. Said the Times-Tribune of that city: 

If the management desired to leave a lasting impression upon 
the patrons of the course, it could not have done better than by 
presenting Miss Garrison and Lambert Murphy. From the outset 
they became favorites with the audience, which was unduly demon- 
strative. Miss Garrison touched the hearts of her hearers when she 
sang “‘Baby,” and “Little Alabamy Coon,” both encores. 

For two hours these artists sang their way deeper and 
deeper into the soul of the audience. Miss Garrison was a 
revelation to Bay City music lovers. Nothing can stand in 
the way of this young American. 

Mr. Murphy is a splendid companion for such an excel- 
lent artist, as he, too, excels in one of the richest tenor 
voices ever heard here. 


Lillia Snelling Substitutes for Mme. Homer 


Lillia Snelling, the contralto, formerly a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, substituted for Louise 
Homer in a joint recital with Florence Macbeth on Friday 
evening, April 19, under the auspices of the Mozart Club, 
cf Dallas, Tex. Judging from the newspaper reports, Miss 
Snelling seems to ‘have made an unusually favorable im- 
pression. The following excerpt is from the Dallas Morn- 
ing News: 

Dallas has opportunity rarely offered, that of hearing two gracious 
and gifted American artists on the same program, Florence Macbeth, 
soprano, and Lillia Snelling, a splendid contralto. While it was 
Miss Snelling’s first visit. she quickly established herself in the 
hearts of her hearers and fixed her place among the eminent singers 
who have been here during this and previous seasons. 

_ Taken individually, the artists made wonderful successes and were 
given one of the heartiest receptions of the season. Miss Snelling 
was at her best in the “Habanera” from “Carmen,” her rich, melo- 
dious voice lending itself to the spirit of the selection in a capti- 
vating manner. In her groups, Burleigh’s “Deep River.” and “Sing 
to Me, Sing,” by Homer, stood out prominently. Miss Snelling 
also showed her versatility by singing Leoni’s “Leaves and_ the 
Wind,” with charming effect. At the close she sang Speaks’ “When 
the Boys Come Home” so as to call forth an unusual amount of 
applause. 


Hattstaedt Champions American Composer 


An interesting account of the propaganda for the Ameri- 
can compeser, and the part played therein by John J. Hatt- 
staedt, president of the American Conservatory, Chicago, 
appeared in the Chicago Examiner for April 20. as follows: 

The propaganda on behalf of the American composer is making 
s0 muc _ noise these days that to the superficial observer it seems 
to be quite a new movement. In reality it is but the result of an 
impetus that had its inception many years ago. 

ne of the first really active champions of the native composer 
was John J. Hattstaedt, the president of the American Conservatory. 
More than twenty-five years ago, Mr. Hattstaedt took definite steps 
toward encouraging our supposedly much neglected musical sons, 
and was instrumental in arranging concerts where examples of the 
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best chamber music and other forms of musical composition were 
brought to a public hearing. 

In this connection, an interesting letter was brought to light from 
MacDowell, who was invited to participate, in the sense of having 
some of his works produced at these concerts. This, MacDowell 
refused to do, and while thanking Mr. Hattstaedt for his interest, 
intimated that if the American composer needed the aid of a 
special propaganda, he was evidently not worthy of being classed 
with the representative makers of music of other lands. 


Stracciari’s First Cleveland Concert 


The first musical event took place in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, Thursday evening, May 2. 
A large and fasnionable crowd, including a large number 
of musicians and music lovers, among whom were Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Felix Hughes, 
Prof. W. C. Morrison, of Oberlin, Mrs, F. A. Sieberling and 
Mrs. T. S. Eichelberger, of Akron, Ohio, greeted Riccardo 
Stracciari, who had been engaged by the Committee for 
Relief of Italian War Orphans, and who won just the kind 
of success one had been led to expect. The greatest sur- 
prise was caused by the charm and distinction which Mr. 
Stracciari lent to the group of English songs, as six months 
ago he could not speak a word of English. The committee 
had purchased twenty-five Stracciari records; these were 
sold during the intermission at $50 each and over. 

Among the enthusiastic criticisms by Cleveland reviewers 
was the following: 

ITALIAN BENEFIT CONCERT 

A concert given last night for the purpose of adding to a fund 
now being collected for the relief of Italian war orphans attracted 
a large audience to the ballroom of Hotel Winton. . . 

Riccardo Stracciari, the Chicago Opera baritone of quickly acquired 
fame, was heard here for the first time and won a notable and out- 
standing success. A highly accomplished singer is this newcomer, 
the possessor of a finely vibrant, expressive and powerful voice, 
even throughout its compass, effective in the upper range and of 
ingratiatingly mellow quality in the medium, 

Mr. Stracciari discloses gifts both vocal and temperamental, 
together with skill and resource in their employment, that should 
win for him rich rewards as a recitalist. As an opera singer his 
artistic status is assured. But like most of his fellow lyric Thes- 
pians, Mr. Stracciari keeps (wisely, too) a weather eye on the 
broader, if less alluring, domain of concert activity, And there is 
no ground to doubt that here his rise in public favor will be no less 
rapid than was his swift bound to popularity as colleague of Galli- 
Curci, Muratore and the other shining lights of the Chicago Opera 
Company. - : 

For reasons noted earlier the evening was too crowded to permit 
any really extended exploitation of Mr. Stracciari’s abilities in the 
many phases of song interpretation. Nevertheless his offerings were 
of varied scope. There were two operatic excerpts, the familiar air 
from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore,” the still more familiar “factotum” 
air from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville;” several old French and 
Italian songs, two of them new to us, one of them, “Plaisir 
d’amour,” most charming and best known of old “chansons,” all of 
them delightful in their naive simplicity, and all of them beautifully 
done; and besides, a group of English songs. This latter included 
Burleigh’s “Go Down, Moses,”’ Sanderson’s “Until,” and Dunkels’ 
“Summer Roses.” 

Mr. Stracciari is a singer of real distinction. We hope that the 
not too distant future will bring future opportunity to appraise his 
enviable natural endowment and attainments—James H. Rogers, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 3, 1918. 


Andre Polah’s Unfailing Success 


Andre Polah, violinist, has been all over the country with 
John McCormack this past season—including the Red Cross 
tour, for which Polah also volunteered—-and everywhere he 
has met with a large measure of success, as newspaper 
notices show: 

The artistic honors of the evening went, perhaps, to Mr. Polah, 
A pupil of Ysaye and an imbiber of much of the master’s grace and 
touch, Mr. Polah belongs by every right of musicianship to the 
chosen few who stand out from the swollen flood of the season's 
violinista. Such pieces as he played did not call ‘for tremendous 
breadth, but he handled them with virtuoso smoothness and pro- 
duced a gleaming tone.—-New York Evening Sun. 


The violinist, Andre Polah, made the audience feel, from the 
first, that he was a master.—Rochester Times-Union. 





Mr. Polah showed exquisite sensibility, delicacy, feeling and un- 
erring taste in everything he did.—Omaha Times. 


He proved himself the possessor of true artistic feeling.—-Minne- 
apolis News. 


In Andre Polah, the violinist, Mr. McCormack had a most efficient 
associate artist.—Pacific Coast Musical Review. 





He has a beautiful warm tone and much temperament.—Milwaukee 
Journal. 


Randall Hargreaves as Actor 


Recent appearances of Randall Hargreaves, the baritone, 
with the Montclair, N. J., Players, an organization that has 
attracted attention in theatrical circles and is also very ac- 
tive in entertainments at the military camps, have been 
noticed as follows in the Montclair press: 

In the distinction of his acting, as well as the delightful quality 
of his speaking voice, Randall Hargreaves gave an artistic treat 
as the quaint old beggar who had seen better days (Echagaray’s 
“Street Singer.”")—Montclair Times, April 27, 1918., 


As the Sire, Randall Hargreaves was excellent, his satirical dig- 
nity being in admirable contrast to the rollicking beggar of the 
player’s previous production.—Montclair Herald, May 4, 1918. 


In the part of the courtly, cynical old Sire de Maletroit, Randall 
Hargreaves repeated his former success, his effort being achieved 
in part through intelligent interpretation, and largely by exception- 
ally fine use of a speaking voice, rich in natural quality and _ reso- 
nance (“Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” from R. L. Stevenson).—Mont- 
clair Times, May 4, 1918. 


Sophie Braslau Arouses Enthusiasm 


“The last ringing note of ‘La Marseillaise’ rang through 
the vast music hall; on the center of the stage a young 
American girl, dressed in the tri-color of France, stood 
with arm erect ; a thousand khaki-clad youths and hundreds 
of other men and women rose to their feet in a thunder of 
applause. Maurice George Casenave, Financial Minister 
Plenipotentiary of France, tears streaming from his eyes, 
rushed to the singer and bowed low over her hand and 
kissed it. Then the organ tones again pealed out, and, led 
by Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the vast assemblage, gathered in honor of the 
great disciple of peace, sang in unison the mightiest of all 
martial airs.” The foregoing from the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times tells of the Founder’s Day exercises of the Carnegie 
Institute, held in Carnegie Music Hall, at which Miss Bras- 


lau sang not only the French anthem, but “When the Boys 
Come Home” as well, arousing tremendous enthusiasm. 
_Of Miss Braslau’s appearance in Phi.adelpaia in joint re- 
cital with Efrem Zimbalist, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
said: “Miss Braslau, with a voice deep and rich and heart 
searching and with an ingratiating cord.ality of tempera- 
ment and manner, sang superbly lyrics of Racaman-noff, 
Sibella, Franco Leoni, Margaret Lang and others, and was 
heard and encored with the instantaneous enthusiasm that 
indicates the delighted conviction of the audience.” 


Pittsburgh Applauds Werrenrath 


From Pennsylvania comes more praise for Werrenrath: 

Reinald Werrenrath, well known American baritone, gave a pleas- 
ing recital last night in the Carnegie Music Hall, under the auspices 
ot the Art Society of Pittsburgh. . The clean cut young 
singer left a pleasing and cheerful impression, 

the program included works by Legrenzi and Giordani, Old Eng- 
lish, and a group of “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes.” All of these 
were well suited to his voice and brought out the color and purity 
of his musical art, Mr. Werrenrath did his most appre- 
ciated work in the “Vision Fugitive,” by Massenet. In it he reached 
the climax of his evening’s recital and received merited praise.— 
Mittsburgh Gazette Times, April 13, 1918. 

The artist was given sincere appreciation throughout the program 
for his work, which has always been held in favor here. And, one 
tcels, after last night's program, with reason, for there are not many 
male recital singers today who can match Mr. Werrenrath in intelli- 
«ence and imagination of interpretation and in taste and finish of 
»tyle. Mr, Werrenrath’s happiest group was that by Bainbridge Crist, 
seven charmingly ingenuous “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” which 
the singer did with spontaneity and humor that were delightful. 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times, April 13, 1918. 


Mr. Werrenrath’s work is too well known here to be reviewed 
in detail. The sympathetic quality and rich tone of a voice which, 
though not extraordinary, has been carefully developed to its fullest 
possibilities, has received its due of appreciation. The fine intelli- 
gence and imagination of Mr. Werrenrath’s interpretations last 
night have been manifested in previous recitals, And his interpre- 
tations were characterized by an accustomed taste and finish.—Pitts- 
burgh Post, April 13, 1918. 

There is today among the many interpreters of vocal music no 
figure more manly or convincing than that of Reinald Werrenrath. 
His re-engagement was due to requests by members of the society 
after his remarkable success here last year. 

Mr. Werrenrath adds to the uatural charms of a sincere, un- 
affected manner and genuinely musical nature, the graces and refine- 
ments of the mature artist. His voice is always adequate to the 
demands of the songs he sings; his utterance is always spontaneous 
and his enunciation is that of a man who has a message that must 
be _ understood without repetition, 

The program contained some fine examples of old songs in the 
sustained manner, no‘ably Giordani’s exquisite “Caro mio ben” and 
Munro’s “My Lovely Celia,” both of which were sung with much 
poetic feeling and a finely responsive tone, the singer discreetly 
using a pianissimo of particular beauty. Legrenzi’s “Che fiero cos- 
tume”’ was sung with great spirit and a tone of stunning resonance, 
yet it remained for the French songs, “Le Manoir de Rosemonde,” 
by Dupare, and “Le Miroir,” by Ferrari, to make the outstanding 
impression of the evening by reason of their surpassing ne ee 
ness. After “Vision Fugitive’ from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” the 
program concluded with three superb American numbers, Manney’s 
“Consecration,” Taylor's “Witch Woman,” Crist’s “Mistletoe” and 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch, April 13, 
1918, 

The fine intelligence and imagination of the baritone’s interpre- 
tations have been manifested in previous recitals. —Pittsburgh 
Leader, April 13, 1918. 

Reinald Werrenrath appeared in Washington, Pa., Thurs- 
day evening, April 11, in connection with the Washington 
Choral Society. This was Mr. Werrenrath’s first appear- 
ance in Washington, and he was given a rousing and 
enthusiastic welcome by the people who had hitherto known 
him only through his records, and the persistent demand 
for encores kept him long after the regular program had 


been given. ; P 

The Washington, Pa., Daily Reporter, April 12, said: 

The soloist gave a varied selection of numbers, giving him an 
opportunity to fully display his wonderful voice. He enunciates 
perfectly and every word of every song could be understood. He 
brings out the meaning of his words and music. 

Harry Spier.was a most capable accompanist for Mr. Werrenrath 


Nebraska Lauds Marcella Craft 


“The effect of her beautiful voice, every tone of which 
seemed to be pure melody, was augmented by dramatic 
powers of very high order. Her slight, girlish figure was 
another important asset in the picture of appealing inno- 
cence which she portrayed. Her whole conception of the 
role was worked out with exquisite delicacy and was so per- 
fect that one may not hope to ever enjoy a more satisfying 
presentation of the part.” Thus did the Nebraska State 
Journal speak of Marcella Craft’s portrayal of the role of 
Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust.” This sterling artist makes 
each characterization a vital piece of work. Of her Violetta 
in “Traviata,” the Omaha (Neb.) papers said: 

As Violetta, Marcella Craft is especially suited to the role; petite 
and charming, her suppleness lending itself to the necessary 
changes in moods demanded. . . In voice, Miss Craft is the 
possessor of a high soprano, clear, pure and of bell-like quality. In 
the coloratura and florid passages, she exhibited exceptional skill 
and grace in execution. There was a beautiful legato, with chorus 
of tone coloring and at times an exquisite pianissimo. ais 
Miss Craft not only gave a brilliant exhibition of her power, but 
rendered the part in an expressive and sympathetic manner.—Omaha 
World-Herald. 





When the leading role is in the hands of such an artist as Mar- 
cella Craft, the keenest sympathy is felt for the unfortunate heroine. 
The chief interest centered in the appearance of this popular Amer- 
ican prima donna, who has won her way rapidly to the front, both 
in concert and opera. Miss Craft has a beautiful voice, not heavy, 
hut very sweet and sympathetic, which is splendidly trained. She 
has a range equal to the trying role of Violetta, and she sings with 
an ease which belies the difficulties of the role. Miss Craft is not 
only a singer, but a splendid actress. She not only acts with sin- 
cerity, but with conviction, and were it not for the beauty of the 
tones, one would almost forget she was singing the role, so allied 
is it with the dramatic action. . . . There were many subtle 
touches which proclaimed her histrionic talent and her artistry. Her 
high voice was a, constant delight, always clear and adequate.— 
Omaha Bee. 


Antonia Sawyer Quartet Activities 
The Antonia Sawyer Quartet, composed of Martha At- 
wood, soprano; Amy Elliman, contralto ; Calvin Coxe, 
tenor, and Hartridge Whipp, baritone, will be heard in 
concerts at Bristol and Torrington, Conn., during the week 
of May 21. 
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Coloratura 


VIVIEN HOLT scorn 


BOOKINGS NOW OPEN SEASON 1918-19 
Address: 134 West 116th St., New York Tel. 4699 Morningside 





RUBY LEHMANN-LEYSER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management: EMIL REICH, 1 W. 34th St.. New York City 


LEORE BHEERGAARD 


TENOR 
CONCERTS— RECITALS—CRATORIO 


Management: Julian Pollak, 47 West 42nd S1., New York 


IRVIN MYERS 


VOICE CULTURE 
Studio: 251 W Slet St.. New York Phone, 4832 Riverside 











CONAL O'C QUIRKE 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND OPERA COACHING 
Also-Concert Accompanist 
113 West 74th St., New York Phone 9341 Columbus 





BYFORD RYAN 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Studio: 


322 West 78th St., NewYork Phone: Schuyler 3799 














KATHLEEN HART BIBB 


SOPRANO 


“It is pleasant to turn to the simplicity and sincerity of the song 

recital given by Kathleen Hart Bibb. What at first seems a slight 

affectation of style, turns out eventually to be a real ingenuousness, 

particularly charming in the interpretation of lighter English songs.” 
New York Evening Mail. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1448 Aeolian Hall, New York 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Brilliant 
Mexican 
Pianist 


Will teach 
throughout sum- 
mer months 
at Metropolitan 
Opera Building, 
1425 Broadway, 
New York 








(Associated with 

Frank La Forge, 

the Composer- 
Pianist) 














RCHESTRA 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 





Five Subscription Concerts 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Season 1918-1919 


Tuesday afternoons—Nov. 19, Dec. 17, 
Jan. 21, Feb. 11, March 11. 





Orders for season tickets now being taken 


PRICES 
SEASON SINGLE 
Boxes $55 and $70 $12 and $15 
Orchestra $9 $2 
Dress Circle $5 and $7 $l and $!.50 
Balcony $2.50, $3.75 50 cents, 75 cents 
and $5 and $| 


ADDRESS 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Manager 
1314 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Will teach daring the summer 
44 West 44th Street, 


Teacher of “The How of Singing” 
ORGANIST 
Studie: The Nevada, 2025 Broadway, N. Y., Tel. 684 Columbus 


J. FRED WOLLE 


RGANIST 
THE WOL¥SOnM MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West sath Street, New York 


MORGAN KINGSTON 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Spare £ Company 
Available for Opera, Oratorio an 
usical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York 


» WALDROP 





New York 
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Management: 





Management: Metropolitan 





~ 
Pianist and Accompanist 
flano Instruction 
Address: 44 W. 44th SL, New York City Phone: Vanderbilt 647 





Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 
For past three seasons coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
118 West 60th Street, New York City. Telephone 4411 Columbus 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


BASSO 
341 Blenchard Building, Los Angeles 


HEIN RIC AMERICAN 


SOPRANO 
Recently of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Available for 
Concerts, Oratorios, —— Limited number of pupils accepted. 
lew York - 


Telephone Schuyler 1879 
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46 West 76th Street - 





1 
| Heinrich Hauer 


BELLAMANN| BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Colambia, South Carolina 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
Piano Studio, 7o7 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOUSA’S BAND 


RESTING 
LIEUTENANT JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


WITH THE COLORS 
Address all mail care T, B, Harms Co., 62 W. 45th St, New York 


Willy de Sadler 


RUSSIAN BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
227 West 7ist Street New York 


TEACHERS NEED THE 
FOLLOWING— 


| Pedagogy and 95220 Modulations. 
Structive, Reliable 
Memorizing. 

| How to Add Tone Colors to Their Pupils’ 

| Piano Playing. 

| Nature Music Course for Children under 

| 7 years of age. 

All may be studied at 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
New York City, June 10 to 29 
Chicago, July 8 to 27 
Asheville, N. C,, August 12 to 31 
| Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 
950-955 McClurg Bldg. 
218 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago, I'1. 
109 W. 45th St. New York City 























Con- 
and Penetrative 























MUSICAL COURIER 


Institute of Musical Art Gives 
Interesting Students’ Recital 


The Institute of Musical Art, Frank Damrosch, director, 
gave its twentieth students’ recital in the hall of the In- 
stitute, 120 Claremont avenue, New York, on the evening 
of May 9, before a large and representative audience. 
This recital featured exclusively works of the composition 
classes (consisting of a small army of talented young com- 
posers), and disclosed unusual development among the stu- 
dents in this particular line, at the same time reflecting 
great credit upon Mr. Damrosch, as director of this famous 
institution. 

The program opened with an introduction and fugue 
(five voice), for organ, Edward A, Cane (grade V), played 
by Parvin W. Titus. This composition is written in strict 
form, and won the approval of all present. A group of 
three homophonic forms for piano came next: March, com- 
posed by Robert Velten (grade II1), played by Renven 
Kosakoff; “Fairy Tale,” by Mary G. Clark (Grade III), 
and “Legend,” Horace Norton (grade III), Mary Blue. 
Fantasia and fugue (per moto contrario), for piano, by 
Jacques Vranken (grade V) was given by the composer. 
Ethel Richardson (grade V1) interpreted her own alle- 
retto (cavaina form) with much charm. A group of three 
polyphonic preludes for piano were admired. The first an- 
dante con moto by Lois M. Wilson (grade IV), was ar- 
tistically played by the composer; the andante serioso by 
Parvin W. Titus (grade IV), and lento cantabile by Ar- 


thur Klein (grade 1V)} were played by the latter. A very 
effective prelude and concert fugue, for piano by Mary 
Blue (grade V) was performed by the composer. Helen 


Levinson, contralto, sang two songs, “Madame aux doux 
yeux,” Nathan Novick (grade IV), and “May Morning,” 
hy Jacques Wolfe (grade V). Karl Kraeuter’s (grade V) 
cleverly written prelude and concert fugue for string quar- 
tet created quite a stir. This composition was played by 
Samuel Gardner, Gerald Kunz, Karl Kraeuter and Marie 
Roemact. The extremely interesting “Splashes of Color,” 
four sketches for piano by Samuel Gardner (grade VII) 
and played by Clara Rabinowitz, were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, Elizabeth Boutelle’s (grade III) brilliant chro- 
matic waltz, for piano, was performed by the composer. 
Lois M. Wilson played “Elegy,” for piano by Helen Bar- 
nard (grade II1). Harry Ros presented his own “Idyl” 
for piano. 

By far the most pretentious and elaborate composition 
of the recital was Samuel Gardner's string quartet (third 
and fourth movements), which received a fine reading at 
the hands of Samuel Gardner, Gerald Kunz, Karl Kraeu- 
ter, and Marie Roemaet. 

The concert closed with prelude and fugue for two pianos 
by Milton Suskind (grade V) played effectively by Milton 
Suskind and Reuven Kosakoff. 


Edna de Lima to Sing at May Festival 


Among the spring engagements of Edna de Lima are two 
appearances at the Lansing, Mich., May festival on May 17, 
when Miss de Lima will sing at both the afternoon and 
evening concerts. While in the West, Miss de Lima, who 
has been doing a great deal of singing at the various camps 
this season, will make the trip to Camp Sherman, at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, where her brother is stationed, 

Immediately after this concert, she returns to the East for 
an appearance in Norwich, Conn., on May 24, under the 
auspices of the Bass @lef Club. 


J. Warren Erb’s Recent Appearances 


J. Warren Erb, the accompanist and coach, with studios 
in New York and Pittsburgh, has had some of the follow- 
ing recent appearances: With Kitty Cheatham, at Art So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh; three appearances with Emma Roberts 
at Art Society, Pittsburgh; joint recital with Willem Wil- 
ieke, cellist, Artists’ Series, Erie, Pa.; Chaminade Club, 
Welch, W. Va., and with Greta Torpadie at Seton Hill, 
Greenburg, Pa. Mr. Erb is available for next season to 
artists who contemplate a Western tour. 





Althouse — for Fifth Spring Festival 


Following the example of the Ann Arbor, Evanston, 
Richmond, and Kalamazoo music festivals, the management 
of the Oberlin, Ohio, festival engaged Paul Althouse, the 
splendid American tenor, for their annual music festival, 
May 13 and 14. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Abbott, Margaret—Plainfield, N. J., May 28. 

Alcock, Merle—Bethlehem Bach Festival, May 24 and 25. 

Althouse, Paul—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 16; Music Festival, Kalamazoo, Mich., May 24 
and 25; Evanston, Ill., May 27; Lockport, N. Y., May 


30. 
Atwood, Martha—Brooklyn, N. Y., May 19; Keene, N. H., 


May 24 
Baker, Elsie. —Keene, N. H., May 24. 


Barbour, Inez—Keene, N. H., May 24. 

Bonnet, Joseph—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 18. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Evanston, IIl., June 1. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—Ann Arbor, Mich, May 18. 

Ferguson, Bernard—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 16. 


Galli-Curci—Evanston, IIl., June 1. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Ann Arbor Festival, 
May 17 

Garrison, Mabel—Macon, Ga., May 21; 
Worcester, Mass., October 3-4. 

Gutman, Elizabeth— Champaign, Ill., May 16. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Worcester Festival, 


Hackett, Arthur—Atlanta, Ga., May 16; Greenville, S. C., 
May 18; Jackson, Miss., May 20; Little Rock, Ark., 


May 22; Fort Worth, Tex., May 24; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., May 27; Tulsa, Olka., May 29; Wichita, Kan., 
May 31; Hutchinson, Ian., June 3; Davenport, Iowa, 
June 5; Sioux City, lowa, June 7; Worcester Festi- 
val, Worcester, Mass., October 3-4. 

Hamlin, George—Worcester Festival, Mass., 
October 2-3. 

Hart, Charles—Chapel Hill, N. C., July 10-11. 


Worcester, 


May 16, 1918 


Hinkle, Florence—Milwaukee, Wis., May og 

Holmquist, Gustaf—La Porte, Ind., May 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden— Washington, D.C, 
May 18 

Karle, Theo—Evanston, IIl., May 30. 

Kline, Olive—Tarrytown, N. Y., May 17; Akron, Ohio, 
May 25. 

Martinelli, Giovanni—Toronto, Canada, May 13; Ann Ar- 
bor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18; Montreal, 
Canada, May 20. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Ann Arbor, Mich., May Festival, 
May 1 

Middleton, 2 earn Festival, Kalamazoo, Mich., May 

May 27; Ann Arbor Festival, 


24, 15; Evanston, IIL, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 16 and 18; Dubuque, la., 
May 21. 

Muzio, Claudia—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 17. 

Nash, Frances—Dubuque, Ia., May 21; Worcester Festival, 


Worcester, Mass., October 4. 
Raisa, Rosa—Bangor Festival, 
Portland, Me., October 8. 
Riegger, Neira—Elmira, N. Y., May 22. 
Roberts, Emma—Worcester Festival, 
October 3 and 4; Ann Arbor Festival, 
Mich., May 16. 
Rubel, Edith, Trio—Syracuse, N. Y., May 14; Hagerstown, 
Md., May 23. 


Bangor, Me., October 4; 


Worcester, Mass., 
Ann Arbor, 


Schofield, Edgar—Evanston, Ill, May 27; Worcester, 
Mass., October 2. 

Seydel, Irma-—Kutztown, Pa. May 16; Lebanon, Pa., 
May 17. 

Sharlow, Myrna—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May : 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 25. 


Snyder, Milton C.—-Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3. 
Sparkes, Lenora— 


Evanston, Ill., May 30. 


Sundelius, Marie—Evanston Festival, Evanston, Ill., May 
27. 
Tittman, Charles Trowbridge—Bach Festival, Bethlehem, 


Pa., May 24, 25. 
Tsianina—Evanston, Ill., June 1. 
Van der Veer, Nevada—Evanston Festival, 
May 27, 28. 
Werrenrath, Reinald 


Evanston, IIL, 
Evanston, IIl., 
Ohio, May 
October 2; 


North Shore Festival, 
May 30; Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, 
10; Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 21. 

Wilson, Raymond—Seneca Falls, N. Y., May 17. 


Grainger and Band to Give Benefit 
A concert by Percy Grainger and the Fifteenth Band, 
Coast Artillery Corps, will be given at the Academy of 
Music on Monday evening, May 27, for the joint benefit of 
the Brooklyn Music School Settlement and the Army Relief 
Society. A program of unusual interest will be presented. 











EDITH MASON 


SOPRANO 
PRIMA DONNA BRACALE 
OPERA COMPANY 


December 1917 to May 1918 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
SIGALDI OPERA, MEXICO 
Available for concert, 

summer and fall, 1918 


Adress: care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue. New York 








Photo by E. F. Foley. N. Y. 











The Philbarmonte Society 


of New Pork 
Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 


1918 1919 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 Friday Afternoons 12 Sunday Afternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MERO 


JOSE HOFMANN AS 
BE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 


LOUISE 
E PREM. ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 
GUIOMAR NOVAES ETHEL LEGINSKA 


HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 


The subscribers to the concerts of The Philharmonic 
Society are requested to sign and return the postcards 
attached to their subscription ticket books, thereby 
signifying their intention to retain their seats for 
next season. 

Many advance orders for subscription seats have 
been received and to fill these applications without in- 
terfering with the privileges of present subscribers, 
who may wish additional seats or changes of location, 
the management requests the co-operation of the Phil- 
harmonic ogee by an early response to this notice. 
Requests for extra seats will be filled in the order of 
receipt at the expiration of the term for renewals, 
May 4th. 


MAX ROSEN 


Fevrx F. Lewes, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 























May 16, 1918 


Schola Cantorum Sings at Camp Merritt 


On Wednesday evening, May 1, the entire chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum, numbering nearly 150 voices, sang for 
the soldiers under Kurt Schindler’s direction in the big 
auditorium at Camp Merritt. The chorus sang the same 
program that they had given at their concert at Carnegie 
Hall on the oth of April, and at the end of the program, 
which lasted about an hour and a half, when the Y. M. C. 
A. director announced to the audience of 3,000 or more 
that the last number had been sung, there were cries all 
over the hall of “No, no, we want more—-sing some more,” 
and they would not be appeased until the last number, 
“Deep River,” was repeated. 


Another Daddi Pupil Engaged for Chicago Opera 

Another artist-pupil from the studios of that well known 
vocal instructor and coach, Francesco Daddi, of Chicago, 
has been engaged for the Chicago Opera Association for 
next season. Beryl Brown is one of the two fortunate 
young artists whom Maestro Campanini selected recently 
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BERYL BROWN, 
Pupil of Francesco Daddi. 
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after hearing some twenty-six singers. Previous to com- 
ing to Signor Daddi for instruction, Miss Brown studied 
to be a mezzo-soprano, but for the last two years, with 
Signor Daddi, she has sung soprano, for which parts she 
has been engaged by General Director Campanini. Miss 
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MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 











Allen, Robert E. 
Armitage, Merle 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, John D. 
Barlow, Howard 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Beckwith, Reuben 
Berlin, Irving 

Bibb, Frank 
Bollman, Fred 
Boone, Manley Price 
Bowes, Charles 
Burnett, John 
Callahan, Miller 
Chamberlain, Glenn 
Clifton, Chalmers 
Cornell, Louis 
Cottingham, Howard A. 
Cox, Wallace 
Dittler, Herbert 
Doering, Henri 
Donohue, Lester 
Dunn, Charles Clark 
Elser, Maximilian 
Felber, Herman 
Forner, Eugene A. 
Fram, Arthur 
Frankel, Abraham 
Frothingham, John W. 
Gabriel, Gilbert 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas 
Giorni, Aurelio 
Goodman, Laurence 
Gotthelf, Claude 
Grainger, Percy 
Granberry, George F. 
Gustafson, William 
Haensel, Fitzhugh W. 
Hall, Alan 

Hall, Cecil John 
Hartzell, Alfred 
Hattstaedt, John R. 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch 
Heckman, Walter 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy 
Hillyard, Ried 
Hochstein, David 
House, Judson 
Howe, Merwin 
Hubbard, Havrah 
Hudson, Byron 
Jacobi, Frederick 
James, Philip 


Janpolski, Albert 
Jones, Gomer 
Lanham, McCall 
Lloyd, Robert 

Losh, Sam 

Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lunger, Robert. 
Macbeath, Donald 
Macmillen, Francis 
Madonald, W. R. 
Maier, Guy 

Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl 
Morris, Paul 
Nevin, Arthur 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Newman, John J. 
Orth, Carl 

Osberg, Elliot 
Paderewski, Ignatz 
Palmer, Claude 
Pattison, Lee 
Peroni, Carlo 
Persson, Frederic 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pope, Van 

Potter, Harold 
Potter, Harrison 
Pratt, Howard E. 
Reidy, Gerald W. 
Reimherr, George 
Rice, Leon 
Reynolds, Gerald 
Roentgen, Engelbert 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosanoff, Lieff 
Rupprecht, Carl 
Saurer, Harold 
Schelling, Ernest 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sousa, John Philip 
Sowerby, Leo 
Spalding, Albert 
Stehl, Richard E. 
Stewart, Alexander 
Stiles, Vernon 
Stoessel, Albert 
Stoopach, Joseph 
Stuntz, Homer 
Taggart, A. 

Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Trimmer, Sam 

Vail, Harris R. 

Van Surdam, H. E. 
Venth, Carl 
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Wagsloff, Walter 
Walker, Ralph 
Washburn, C. C 
Keller, Harrison 
Kernochan, Marshall 
Koelve, Rudolf 
Kraft, Arthur C. 
La Belle, Guy 
Lachmund, Arnaud 
Lehmann, Theodore 
Levy, Russell E. 
Lewis, Ward 


Lindorff, Theodore 
Little, John W. 
White, Roderick 
Whitford, Homer P. 
Whittaker, James 
Wiederhold, Albert 
Wille, Stewart 
Wilson, Gilhert . 
Wilson, Weston S. 
Woodside, J. Uly 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. 


Zimmerman, Walter P. 





Magdeleine Brard in America Next Season 

Magdeleine Brard, a young French pianist, pupil of 
Alfred Cortot, and winner of three prizes at the Paris 
Conservatoire, among which was the coveted Prix 
d’Honneur, will be in America next season, from No- 
vember to March inclusive. This young French artist, 
now in her fifteenth year, has for the last three seasons 
created a furore in Parisian musical circles. She made 
her debut at the Paris Conservatoire in 1916, playing 
the C major concerto of Beethoven, Appearances 
with the Colonne-Lamoureux Orchestra followed, with 
such flattering results for the young artist that a tour 
of the French cities, including Limoges, Monte Carlo, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer and others, was undertaken. Chief 
among the engagements booked for her forthcoming 
tour of this country will be ten appearances with the 
famous Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, which also will 
make its first American tour next season. It is a no- 
table fact in connection with the critical comment of 
Mile. Brard that the most eminent of the French critics 
concur in the opinion that the young pianist is not a 
child prodigy, but, despite her years, an innate musi- 
cian and sincere artist. Her American appearances are 
sure to add to her growing fame, 


Boguslawski at the Piano 


The following poem was written by Herbert M. David- 
son, a young journalist, after hearing Boguslawski play last 
month: 

The roar of the sea and the sob of the wind; 
he sweat and the blood of embattled mankind, 
And the cry of their fears; 
A song-burst of gladness, a murmur of love, 
A tale of the stars’ cool beauty above, 
And the music of tears; 


The flood-notes of passion, the hoarse snarl of lust, 
Drowned ere it drag a man’s soul to the dust, 
By the prayer of a child; 
Then, heard of a sudden, the fierce shout of greed; 
Then a strain such as Pan used to play on a reed 
As a lure to the wild; 


Now the voice of a mother left calling in vain, 

Distant laughter that mocks all her patience and pain; 
So a master may dare 

But the swirl of emotions redoubles its sway 

In the might of the moments when, carried away, 
His own soul he lays bare 
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Chickering yO 


Supremacy has been Traditional 


RADITIONS in themselves are empty 


things, unless combined with progress. 


: The makers of the Chickering have 
: never rested on their laurels, they have never 
lacked inventive ability. 





FRANCESCO DADDI. 


Sri NT HATHA 


The result is apparent in the magnificent 
Chickering of today and in the marvelous 
Chickering Ampico Reproducing Pianos. 


Brown is another artist to be added to the list of the 
numerous professional pupils of this excellent instructor 
already in the concert and opera fields. 


Klibansky Receives Testimonial Letter 


J. Oscar Miller, head of the voice department of Shorter 
College, Rome, Ga., sends Sergei Klibansky the following 
letter of acknowledgment, relative to his instruction: 

Rome, Ga., May 3, 1918. 
Sergei Klibansky, New York City: 

My pear Mr. Kursansky—I should have written you long ago, 
telling of the most wonderful success which has crossed my trails 
this season. I have given a number of concerts with great success; 
my students are doing unusually well, many of them have appeared 
in recital, winning much interest for themselves and their teacher. 

To a great extent I attribute my success to you, although having 
a limited number of lessons with you, yet I received the thing we 
all as singers and musicians are looking for. I wish for you con- 
tinued success, and shall hope to give myself the opportunity of 
being under your instruction whenever possible. 

With best wishes, I remain, ¢ 

A devoted pupil and admirer, 
(Signed) J. Oscar Miter. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


791 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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ACCOMP ANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address: 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circie, N.Y. CITY 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
PIANIST 


senate Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave, Milwaukee, Wis 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Management: Emil Reich. 1 West 34th Street, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2641 GIRARD AVE., 8O. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WITHERSPOON istaucnon 


INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
148 Wesel 72nd airoct - - New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS serra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 BroaéGway. New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 
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The Only 


FRENCH 
REPERTOIRE TENOR 


In America at Present 





Rooms: os Bavys 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
Phone, Murray Hill 2110 
Booking Seeson 1918-19 


JOHN Mi cCORMACK 


im America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 











Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
sit Fifth Ave, (Postal Life Bldg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New lish Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 


40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 


OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MGST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 


Mr. Saenger will teach in New York until June 2and and at the 
Chicago Musical College, June 24th to July 28th (five weeks). 


Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Sist Street,iNew York 
. Telephone 687 Lenox 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is now be- 
ginning its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau’ has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as | aepey but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Origin of Jewsharp 


“What is the origin of the jewsharp, or is it juice- 
harp? Why is it a harp?” 

in the first place the jewsharp is not a harp, nor has it 
any association with Hebrews. The reason for the name is 
variously accounted for, but none of the reasons have any 
real foundation apparently. Samuel Pogge, an antiquary 
of the eighteenth century, thought the name was really 
jaw’s-harp because it was played with the jaw, but many 
other authorities consider this explanation as absurd. 

Another explanation is that, as it appears to have been 
first called the “Jew’s Trumpe,” the name comes from the 
French word “jeu,” a “jeu-trompe”—toy trumpet. Be that 
as it may, the common name for it in France is “guim- 
barde,” the German name “maultrommel” (mouth drum) 
or “brummeisen” (humming iron), while the Italians have 
a rather romantic name, “scaccia pensiere” (banisher of 
thought). 

The origin of this musical instrument, one of the univer- 
sal sound producers, is absolutely unknown, but as Chinese 
books of the twelfth century depict it almost identical with 
the European form, its antiquity is well established. The 
first printed treatise on musical instruments, written by 
Sebastian Virdung in 1511, shows the jewsharp of the exact 
shape of today; at the end of the seventeenth century it 
was the only “musical instrument” possessed by the in- 
habitants of the Island of St. Kilda, with which they “so- 
laced” themselves. 

in Exeter Cathedral, England, there is in the fourteenth 
century Minstrels Gallery an engraving by Albert Durer of 
the Allegorical Triumph of Emperor Maximilian (1512). 
In the car of “Music and sweet melody” there “are jesters 
and fools with pipe and Jew’s harp.” In 1592 Henry Chet- 
tle writes: “There is another juggler that beeing well skild 
in the Jew’s Trumpe takes upon him to bee dealer in 
musicke: especially good in mending instruments.” 

A musical instrument of India, the “murchang,” or simply 
“chang,” is nearly identical with the European jewsharp. 
The murchang is common throughout the East, so widely 
scattered throughout Asia that it is thought it might have 
originated there. It is found in Thibet, Burmah, China, 
Siam, the islands of Borneo, New Guinea, Sumatra, Fiji 
and the Philippines, and even among the Ainos of Japan. 
The Chinese call it “mouth harp,” and consider it very 
ancient. The Orientals made it of pieces of bamboo, five 
to nine inches long, split to form longitudinal sections in 
which the jaws and tongue are cut something like a three 
tined fork. Sometimes a long piece of bamboo was left 
for a handle. 

In the time of Frederick the Great there was a soldier 
who played the jewsharp so well that his fame spread. 
When on guard one day he was asked by Frederick to go 
to the palace to play for him, the soldier refusing, as he 
would be punished if he left his post. However, when he 
at last played at the palace, the king was so pleased that he 
gave the soldier honorable discharge from further military 
service. The greatest performer on the jewsharp ever 
heard in England was Charles Eulenstein, a native of Wur- 
temberg ; he gave concerts in London and Scotland in 1827. 
For these concerts he used sixteen instruments of various 
pitches and size, changing so quickly from one to the other 
that the melody was not interrupted; by employing two at 
a time they gave the effect of a duet. 


American Operas 


“What American operas have been presented at the 

Metropolitan Opera House?” 

This past season Charles Wakefield Cadman’s opera, 
“Shanewis, the Robin Woman,” was given by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Henry F. Gilbert's “Dance 
in the Place Congo,” a bailet-pantomime. In the season of 
1916-17, Reginald de Koyen’s “Canterbury Pilgrims” was 
presented. Earlier American works done at the same house 
are Horatio W. Parker’s “Mona,” for which a price of 
$10,000 was awarded the composer; Victor Herbert’s one- 
act “Madeleine,” and Walter Damrosch’s “The Scarlet Let- 
ter.” Another opera by Victor Herbert, “Natoma,” was 
presented at the Metropolitan by the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

What Will Be the Conditions? 


“T am anxious to have your opinion on the following: 

Do you think that the conditions for music teachers will 

be more favorable after the war is over?” 

The conditions in regard to music after the war will de- 
pend largely upon whether the war lasts for one year or 
for a longer period. In the event of, say, ten years more 
of war, we will all have to look forward to a time of self 
denial, sacrifices, and a continuation of conditions unfavor- 
able to improvement in the number of students of 
music who in previous years of peace have come forward 
in such apparently inexhaustible numbers. But, on the 
other hand, should there be an end of the war ‘within a 
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year (conditions may not be unfavorable for an early ter- 
mination), the commercial upbuilding would be rapid, for 
history teaches us that after any great war the normal 
course of life is resumed with great rapidity. Hence it may 
be assumed that the condition of music teachers will be 
more favorable, in this country at least. 


Where Is Patti? 


“Can you inform me of the whereabouts of Adelina 
Patti? I have not seen her name mentioned in any 
paper, musical or otherwise, for some time.” 

Adelina Patti is in Wales, at her castle, Craig y nos, in 
all probability. She returned there from Carlsbad in 
August or early in September, 1914. Letters received from 
London by the writer in summer of 1915 mentioned that the 
correspondent was just about to pay a visit to Patti at her 
home in Wales. 

Smoking Concerts 


“I see they have smoking concerts for soldiers and 
sailors in the best London halls, with the leading artists 
appearing, but, though | have attended several similar 
concerts in New York, smoking has always been pro- 
hibited. Why? Are the artists too sensitive, or is it 
because the Y. M. C. A. frowns on smoking?” 

It is probable that the “no smoking” rule at concerts for 
soldiers and sailors is not from objections by either the 
artists or the Y. M. C. A., but has something to do with the 
fire regulations, The regulations requite the presence of 
a fireman behind the scenes at every performance given in 
a theatre, every precaution being taken to protect the audi- 
ence. In London there is a law pertaining to fires that 
may, in part, account for the small number of fires in that 
large city. It is this: If there is a fire in any house or 
other building sufficiently large to call out the fire engines, 
the tenant has to pay $25 for the privilege of having the 
services of the fire department. 


What Are the Words? 


“Would you be kind enough to tell me who wrote the 
old negro spiritual ‘Dah’s Blood on de Face ob de 
Moon?’ Can you give me the complete words of the 
Piece, as I have forgotten all but the title and the tune?” 
Will some of our Southern readers supply these words? 


Ethel Smyth’s Operas 


“Could you tell me whether there is an opera by a 
woman named Ethel Smyth? We saw something about 
it in an old magazine, but would be glad to hear more 
about it. Were the operas ever produced anywhere, 
either abroad or in this country? Any information that 
you can give will be of interest.” 

Dr. Ethel Smyth is an Englishwoman (and, incidentally, 
a prominent suffragist), who has written two operas at 
least, both of them having been produced in London, The 
first one, “Der Wald,” is in one act, and was first produced 
in Germany, then in 1902 at Covent Garden, London, where 
it had some success. To this opera Miss Smyth also wrote 
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Metropolitan Opera House. 1425 Broadway. New York Phone, 622] Bryant 


THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE 


Dedicated to Greek dancing in its form. Private class and 
children’s courses. Illustrated Catalogue. Address Secretary, 746 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
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With the facilities at the disposal of THE 
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the libretto. In 1906, “The Wreckers” was produced at 
Leipzig, after that at Prague. A year or so later it was 
given in concert form at Queen’s Hall, London. A few 
months afterward it was sung as an opera at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, when Clementine de Vere was the prima donna, 
taking the part of Thurza. The scene of this opera is laid 
in Cornwall in the eighteenth century, when the inhabitants 
of that coast had the custom of alluring ship; by false 
lights, thus wrecking them, Strange as it may appear, the 
inhabitants of Cornwall were all fervent Methodists and in 
their nefarious work were encouraged by their minister, 

Neither of these operas has been given in this country. 
The music is spoken of very highly by competent critics. 


Mae Hotz, Busy Singer 


Mae Hotz, the popular soprano, was heard in a most in- 
teresting recital at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on Tuesday evening, April 9. Her program, in French 
and English, had numbers by Bach, Rameau, Spohr, Schu- 
mann, Mozart, Strauss, Napravnik, Rachmaninoff, Tschai- 
kowsky, Hahn, Fourdrain, Bachelet, Bartholomew, Foote, 
Taubert, Bimboni and Hadley, and to each she imparted 
that charm which added the irresistible appeal. She was 
“greeted with enthusiastic applause from an audience that 
found manifest delight in the singing and the person- 
ality of this well known Philadelphia artist,” declared the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. In speaking of the “splen- 
did recital given by Mrs. Hotz,” the Philadelphia Tele- 
graph said: “Mrs. Hotz has an especially beautiful voice 
and she sings with enjoyable art.” According to the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, “Mrs, Hotz is not only an artistic interpre- 
ter of song, but a skilled builder of artistic programs out 
of the treasures of song literature. It was a pro- 
gram of most excellent variety, merit and sustained inter- 
est. Mrs. Hotz was in excellent voice. Her tones were 
crystalline and her enunciation in all the languages she 
essayed clear cut and intelligible. She colored the tones 





MAE HOTZ, 


Soprano. 


to fit the mood or emotion of the text, varying from gay 
and arch to stately and serious. Mrs. Hotz has both lyric 
and dramatic talent in interpretation, and her program gave 
opportunity for display of her power in both fields.” 

Mrs. Hotz was soloist with the P hiladelphia Police Band, 
Joseph Kiefer, bandmaster, during the music carnival of 
the Philadelphia Police Band, which was held at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, April 22 to 27. Mrs. Hotz ap- 
peared at all the concerts, her programmed numbers 
including “Delight” (Luckstone), arias from “La Traviata” 


(Verdi), “La Bohéme” (Puccini), “Romeo and Juliet” 
(Gounod), “Madame Butterfly’ (Puccini), “Ernani” 
(Verdi), the polonaise from “Mignon” (Thomas), and 


“Villanelle” of Dell’ Acqua. 


Attractive Prospectus of Keene Festival 


The prospectus of the s:xteenth spring festival of the 
Keene (N. H.) Chorus Club of 1918, which will take place 
on May 24 and 25, offers a fine array of artists, among 
them being Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Miss Hempel will open the festival. Others appearing 
are Marie Morrisey, contralto, and William Gustafson, 
bass, of Camp Devens. The Keene Chorus of 225 voices 
will also be heard in selections from “Mephistopheles,” 
“Faust,” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Martha Atwood, soprano, will be the soloist of the mati- 
nee of May 24. The Festival Orchestra of thirty-eiglit 
musicians, under Louis Eaton’s baton, will render selec- 
tions. Henry Hadley, the well known composer, will con- 
duct one of his own’ orchestral compositions. 

The evening concert will present Henry Hadley’s “Ode 
to Music,” sung by the following: Inez Barbour, soprano; 
Elsie Baker, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Tucker, bass-baritone. The Keene Chorus Club will 
be. assisted by a chorus of fifty children’s voices. 

Nelson P. Coffin, the conductor of the chorus, has 
through years of work made it one of the best known 
musica! organizations of New England. 


Seidel’s First Orchestral Appearance 


The first orchestral appearance in America of Toscha 
Seidel, the new Russian violinist, will take place with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on November 1 and 2. Later 
Mr. Seidel will appear with all the leading orchestras 
throughout the country during the season of 1918-19. 
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AN OPERATIC 


DINNER AT HAVANA. 

The photograph shows the head table at the farewell dinner given by prominent citizens of 
impresario of the Bracale Opera Company, and Giorgio Polacco, 
recent season in the Cuban capital. 


Havana to Adolfo Bracale, the 
musical director of the company, at the end of the company's 
The three persons in evening clothes at the center of the table are, left to right, Adolfo 


Sracale, Giorgio Polacco and Commendatore Carrara, Italian minister to Cuba 
So VUUUANOOIUVULNAAAOUUL SLA U LLL | ANUIVAVALVOUUUSULYOOAANAULA HOLL UAULAILAULE 
The Bracale Opera Company Tour Nicoletti, Virgilio Lazzari, Giovanni Bardi, Giuseppe Vog 
a : ¢ iotti, Ernesto Caronna, P. Anani: Giorg *olacco is 
The Bracale Opera Company has completed a four a a . stone Br A ee ahinie A or . 
months’ season in Cuba and Porto Rico, and Impresario ye musical director, with AAttico bernabini, Amedeo Fer 


rer to assist him. 

Mme. Barrientos is also under contract to Impresario 
Bracale for the Havana season to be given at National 
Theatre during the month of December next 


jracale, having contracted for Mme. Barrientos, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has now opened up the new 
subscription sale at San Juan, Porto Rico, for the season 
beginning May 11, with the opera “Dinorah.” The tour 
then will proceed to Venezuela, Panama, Peru, Chili, end- 
ing only next September. 

The artists forming the roster of the Bracale Opera 


Martha Atwood for Keene Festival 




















Company are as follows: Maria Barrientos, Tina Poli- Martha Atwood, soprano, who is under the direction of 
Randacio, Edith Mason, Olga Fiammingo, Flora Perini, Antonia Sawyer, will be one of the soloists at the Keene 
Regina Alvarez, José Palet, Augusto Ordonez, Luigi Festival. Keene, N. H., on May 24. 

mugug ee The Sch 1 of Experience ” SUSUR SN ENB eeeeiae, 


ABORN CLASSES for OPERATIC TRAINING 
Invitation Performances in the **Aborn Miniature’ 


The Aborn training which has graduated singers now in the Metropolitan and other opera-houses of the first rank, means a 
thorough study and repeated practice in every branch of operatic work. The new building with its elaborate “equipment provides 
facilities for trial performances. Faculty of Highest Proven Ability. Classes will remain open through the ‘Summer. 


MILTON ABORN, 137 West 38th Street, New York 
Telephone, Greeley 909 Send for the Aborn Booklet 
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Dr... William C. Carl 


TEACHES THE 


FRENCH METHOD 
ORGAN PLAYING 


AT THE 


Guilmant Organ School 


44 West 12th Street, New York City 
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CONCERTS VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
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CLEVELAND OHIO. 


























BASSO CANTANTE 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 


1451 Broadway New York 











THEO. ‘Tenor 
OPEN THIS SUMMER 
Studio: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel.: 3701 Greeley 
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Frank La Forge 


COMPOSER -PIANIST 
WITH MATZENAUER 


Coaching and Piano 


Summer Term Beginning June ist 








1425 Broadway, or 220 Madison Ave., New York 














THE HIGHER TECHNIC OF SINGING 


W. HENRI ZA Author of the 


Caione poss 
“The Practical Psychology of Voice,” pub. G. Shicnce 
Complete vocal method Studio: 560 West 67th Street 





| J Professor of Choral Music, 
Walter Ha Columbia University 
Henry A idress 49 Claremont Ave. 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Offers “Universal Song.” Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 
“A vational and workable system.”—David Bispham, 
At the dealers, or Studio 1007, Carnegie Hall, New York City 


BIANCA RANDALL 


Festivals - Recitals 
H. E. Reynolds, 29 Broadway. New York City 





Concerts - 
For information address: 


d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Ville d’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas . 


8’ MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1918-109. 
irector Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti 
t m, Chautauqua, N, Y. 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC BECHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


SAM 4 LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio Lecture Recitals 


Conductor and Manager of the «Apollo Chorus, cost Worth, Texas 
Government Song-leader at Camp Bowie. 
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Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEMMANN —147 West 97th St., New York Cily 


Director 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 


A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student’s needs. Free 
iv ction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing. All communi- 
hould be directed to the Secretary, MARY G. RUSSELL. 
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COMPOSER- 
VIOLINIST 


RUTH DE HASS BALFOUR . . 


JONAS 


New York City, Phone: Schayler 3071 
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Now IN NEW YORK 


the renowned Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
gogue, will personally con- 
duct a summer term for Pro- 
fessionals only in New York 
City, beginning July Ist. 
Address: H. Gremmel. Ass't, 45 W. 76th St., 


ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Booking 
Address: CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, | 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
56: West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. a970 Audubon | 


LESLEY MARTIN, te! cane 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright,e Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other .singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 


E. FLORIO 


MM. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY (\atgractionally) a! one of the greatest 

glelicte of Italian Art of yoies An HE foundation of BEL 
CANT THOROUGH Ti ING ‘fo for grand or light opera, 
Sensei yn, TEACHER A cone a hn. artists. 


Studio: 177 West 88th St.,‘New York, Tel. 7127 Riverside 


























MUSICAL COURIER 
An Hour of Music at the Buck Studios 


Another delightful hour of music with the pupils of 
Dudley Buck took place May 1, in the handsome New York 
studios of the well known vocal teacher. Elsa Meiskey, 
soprano, has an excellent lyric soprano voice, characterized 
by a remarkably beautiful quality. Her program numbers 


included “The Birthday” (Woodman), “Beware of the 
Hawk” (Herbert), “Descant” (Gilchrist), “The Swallows” 
(Cowen), “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” (Nevin), “Ecstasy’ 


(Rummell), and the familiar aria, “Voi lo sapete,” from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ The contralto was Mrs. 
Orlando C. Harn, who was heard to advantage in French 
and English numbers by Hiie, Aubert, Chaminade, Beach, 
Schaefer, Griffes and Chadwick. The fine voice of EI- 
bridge B. Sanchez delighted in two song groups, which he 
sang with fine effect. To make the enjoyment complete, 
Mr. Buck himself contributed two groups. In the group 
of songs by his famous father, he was heard to special ad- 
vantage in “Hamlet’s Soliloquy.” His interpretation of 
“Oh, Red Is the English Rose,” by Cecil Forsyth, called 
forth much applause on the part of his audience and con- 
siderable praise from the composer himself, who was pres- 
ent. Elsa Cowen played the piano accompaniments in her 
usual musicianly and sympathetic manner. 


Effa Ellis Perfield with Los Angeles Orchestra 


The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, under the baton 
of Adolph Tandler, gave a program several weeks ago in 
Pasadena, Cal., under the auspices of the Pasadena Music 
and Art Association. The Pasadena paper said: “Much 
additional interest to the excellent program offered by the 
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orchestra was the appearance of one of Pasadena’s best 
known pianists, Idis Lazar, who was the soloist for the 
afternoon, She played with brilliancy and artistic finish 
the Liszt concerto, No. 1, in E flat. The skilled pianist re- 
sponded with an encore to the enthusiastic applause evoked 
by the rendition of the masterpiece.” Her encore number 
was “County Derry Air” as arranged by Percy Grainger, 
with whom Miss Lazar studied during the past year while 
in New York reviewing the Effa Ellis Perfield System. 





E. E. Treumann Will Teach Summer Class 


Edward E. Treuwmann, the well known pianist and peda- 
gogue, has decided to give a special course of repertoire 
building during the summer, at the solicitation of numer- 
ous enthusiastic students, whose ambition is to teach the 
art of advanced piano playing. The course is for a term 
of eight weeks, from June 15 to August 15. All applica- 
tions must be made by mail, no later than June I, to 1042 
St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


American Institute of Applied Music Recital 

Nina Meville, pianist, played Debussy and Paderewski 
pieces, and Rose Inness Hartley, Debussy’s “L’Isle Joy- 
euse,” in a manner showing unusual ability, at the fortieth 
event of the thirty-second season of the American Institute 
of Applied Music, New York, Kate S. Chittenden, deau. 
F. William Hanan’s playing of Godard’s “Venetienne,” and 
the final number, the Kentucky Trio in Schiitt’s “Fairy 





Exponent of Effa Ellis Perfield System, 
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Tales,” were worthy of special mention. Em E. Smith, 
violin; C’Zelma Crosby, cello, and May Bingham, pianist, 


constitute the makeup of this trio, which is frequently 
heard nowadays. Others associated on the program as 
vocalists or pianists were Mildred Dewsnap, Mildred Deats, 
Rosetta Morganstern, Marie Farrelly, Dorothy E. Dix, 
Helen Murphy, Grace McManus, Margaret Spotz, and 
Hinkle Barcus. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 8, 1918. 

Jean ten Have, violin virtuoso, tone poet and colorist, 
gave his second recital of the season at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music on Tuesday evening, April 30. 
Mr. ten Have chose a program of grateful novelties for 
the occasion and an audience comprised of the city’s 
musical élite vigorously encored the superb artist. His 
playing of the Pianelli-Salmon sonata was the essence 
of refined art. Ten Have’s bowing is energetic, his 
technic impeccable, and his interpretations are invested 
with spontaneous French elegance and exquisite poetic 
sentiment. In addition, he is possessed of a rich tem- 
peramental nature, over which he exercises the restraint 
which spells the artist. Particularly charming was a 


group of ancient French numbers, including “Les Che- 
rubins” of Couperin. Lalo’s “Chants Russes,” with its 
characteristic rhythms and appealing themes,” was on> 
of the favorites in the delectable program. Mr. ten 


Ilave was supported at the piano most artistically by 
George A. Leighton, whose services have been much 
sought after in this capacity, particularly by Evan Wil- 


liams, with whom he has given a 
dozen concerts this season. 
i 1 . . 
On Saturday evening of the 


past week occurred a recital of 

vocal and piano numbers which 

attracted a large audience to the 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 

sic. The participants were pupils 
= of Marcian Thalberg and Fery 
= Lulek, and were representatives 
= of the high standards maintained 
by the notable pedagogues. The 
singers were entirely new here, 
and several of the voices called 
forth particular notice by reason 
of their brilliant and agreeable 
quality. The pianists of the even- 
ing were Helen Atchison and 
Cathalene Iseman, who are count- 
ed among the leading young mu- 
sicians of the city. The singers 
& participating were Bennierene 
Barrow, Margaret Williams, Re- 
gina Haller, Adah Allen, Florence 
Golson, Annette Simonet and 
Edith Speer. 

Mozelle Bennett, who is as skill- 
ful and popular as a teacher as 
she is in the capacity. of a con- 
cert performer, gave a delightful 
matinée recital with her pupils at 
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the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music on Wednesday, May 1. 
Her class comprises much re- 


markable talent, and an enthusi- 
astic audience followed the pro- 
gram. One of the features was 
the ensemble numbers, in which 
= young violinists (under ten years) 
were ably accompanied by juven- 





ile pianists. The participants 
were Margaret Anderson, Kate 
Soyce, Nora Berr, Virginia 


Evans, John Endebrock, Dorothy 
Holloway, Samuel Kaufman, Ray- 
nold West, Ben Lippincott, Daisy 
Murrman, Grace Miller, Salomea 
Neumark, Paul Depperman, Clif- 
ton Stotler, Charlotte Vail and 
Margaret Neisel. 

The song recital by Minnie 
Roberts Hutton, soprano, pupil of 
Dr, Fery Lulek, and Marie Ma- 
loney, pianist, pupil of Marcian 
Thalberg, was an_ interesting 
event at the Cincinnati Conserva- 


tory of Music during the past 
weck. Miss Hutton’s voice is 
well trained, and she counts 


Millis Among her good points a sympa- 
thetic timbre, rich volume and at- 
tractive stage presence. Her numbers included arias of 
Pergolese and Massenet and well selected French, Italian 
and English songs, Miss Malony is a pianist with a per- 
sonality, an earnest young musician who is already well 
along in her profession, and evidently means to attain a 
high goal. She gave an especially good account of herself 
in the C minor Beethoven variations and demonstrated 
considerable virtuosity, as well as poetry, in her reading 
of the F minor Chopit fantasie and the Liszt D flat etude. 
The recital was well attended. 

Bernice Skinner, who has been making herself felt as 
a musical personality during the past two years, gave a 
remarkable account of her pianistic capacity in her re- 
cital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on Fri- 
day evening, May 3. That Miss Skinner is making the 
most of her opportunities of study under Thalberg is 
evident, for she approached her task confidently and 
artistically, and completely won her hearers, Clarity 
of technic, firm enunciation of thematic material, genu- 
ine feeling for the artistic, and abundance of youthful 
spontaneity are the features of her playing which hold 
the listener and elicit extraordinary praise. 


Van Yorx to Teach All Summer 


Theodore van Yorx, the well known tenor and vocal 
teacher, has been prevailed upon by many of his pupils 
to teach during the hot term, and in consequence his studios 
at 22 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, will remain open 
all summer, 
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Tamaki Miura Likes New Haven 


Tamaki Miura, the celebrated little Japanese prima 
donna, who was engaged for special performances this 
summer at the Colon, Buenos Aires, is undecided about fill- 
ing the engagement, owing to the present difficulties of 
sailing. Mmie, Miura is to concertize in the West, begin- 
ning next fall, under the management of Sparkes M. Berry. 
She is also under contract with the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany. 

At present the singer is at New Haven, Conn., where she 
is resting and studying by turns. She is adding two new 
operas, “Faust” and “Bohéme,” to her repertoire, in 
addition to some lovely French and Japanese songs. 
Mme. Miura makes a visit to New York once a week for 
vocal assistance. Quite one of the most interesting things 


she does while in New Haven is to go out into the coun- 
try—her favorite. spot being “Sleeping Giant Mountain”— 
Mme. 


where she exercices her voice in complete freedom. 





SNAPSHOT OF “SLEEPING GIANT” 
Where Mme. 


MOUNTAIN, CONN., 
Miura likes to visit and practice in the open air. 


“It is so good to hear the echo of the voice 
a delightfully quaint way of expressing her- 


The Brokaw Studios 

In presenting his pupil, Terry Ferrell, violinist, Ralph 
Brokaw set a standard in Wichita, Kans., for pupils’ pro- 
grams. Mr. Ferrell has studied with Mr. Brokaw for 
several seasons and has eppeared before nearly all the 
clubs of the city. He was greeted by an audience that 
filled the Brokaw studios. The violinist is only eighteen 
years old, and many Wichita musicians have been watch- 
ing with interest his work since he won, with such marked 
talent and technical ability, the first prize in the May cor 
test two seasons ago. A beautiful tone, firm technical 
equipment in the ieft hand and excellent interpretation 
marked the entire program. Interludes in the Saint- 
Saéns rondo were broken into with applause, and three 
added numbers were demanded before the audience would 
leave. 

Mr. Ferrell should go far, possessed as he is with a 
talent for hard work and excellent tone ideals, and to 
Mr. Brokaw no small amount of credit should be ex- 
tended for his training. 

It is understood that Ralph Brokaw has several other 
pupils of fine promise, and his work in Wichita has 
brought to the studios a full quota. Mr. Brokaw received 
most of his training from Earl Drake, who was a pupii 
of Schradieck and Joachim, and the results of 
his teaching have been apparent in two first mm 
prize winners in the Wichita contests (annual), 
besides several pupils already in lyceum and 
( hautauqua work, who are making good. 

Mr. Brokaw has the able assistance in his 
advance teaching of Mrs. Florence Young- 
Brokaw, a gold medal graduate of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, a pupil of August 
Hyllested and Dr. Ziegfeld, and an accom- 
panist of wide experience. For four seasons, 
she accompanied Adolph Rosenbecker, when 
Mr. Rosenbecker was at the height of his 
popularity in Chicago, and she is as familiar 
with violin scores and their demands as is 
Mr. Brokaw. ‘ 

Anna Leben, a talented pupil of Mrs. Bro- 
kaw, assisted Mr, Ferrell. She was heard last 
season in the Rubinstein concerto for piano 
at the final Brokaw orchestra concert, and 
augmented her popularity at each appearance. 
Miss Leben is of Russian-Jewish parentage, 
with decided musical gifts, and to these Mrs 
Brokaw has added sound pianistic equipment. 


Miura writes: 
of myself” 
self. 


Mr. and Mrs. Huss’ Pupils Enjoyed : 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss provided 
” enjoyable evening of music, Monday, May 

, Rumford Hall, New York, for a large and 
fan sentative audience, when ten of their pu- 
pils participated. in a program, made up of 
compositions by standard composers, The 
work of each was notably good. The nine 
pianists disclosed well developed technic, fine 
balance and musicianship in their work, The 
vocal department was represented by only one 
pupil, whose voice showed thorough and care- 
ful training, 

The program opened with the first move- 
ment of Mozart’s concerto in D minor (in- 
telligently played by Angel Takvorian. This 
was. followed by a gavotte from “Iphigenia 


in Aulis,” Gluck-Brahms, played by Mar- nn 
garet Edgar. Charlotte Eaton was heard 
in Liszt’s “Réve d’Amour,” No, 3, and “The Brook- 


26, ‘by Huss. Maud Schumann gave a 
performance of Schumann’s concerto in A 
Georgette Buschman, so- 
“Per la 


let,” op. 
brilliant 

minor, op. 54 (first movement). 
prano, was admired in a group of three songs, 
Gloria d’Adorarvi,”’ Buononcini ; “Caro mio ben,” Gior- 
dano; and “M’ha preso alla sua Ragna,” Scarlatti. Edwin 
S. Stodola made an excellent impression with his artistic 
playing of Liszt’s E major polonaise, and Rubinstein’s 

staccato etude. Ruth Boyd gave an excellent performance 





MUSICAL COURIER 


of the first movement of Chopin’s concerto in E minor, 
op. 21, disclosing facile technic and a beautifyl tone. 
Schubert-Liszt’s “Soirée de Vienne,” No. 6, was played by 
Katherine Nott. May Fenner gave with much fire, Raff's 
valse caprice in C, op. 111. Alice McClure was heard to 
advantage in the first movement of Grieg’s A minor con- 
certo. The concert closed with a spirited rendition of 
Rubinstein’s staccato etude, played by Mr. Stodola. 





THIBAUD INTERVIEWED 
ABOUT AN INTERVIEW 





“Alors,” said the distinguished French violinist, as we 
sat down again in tie same room of his New York apart- 
ment in which I had recently removed an interview from 
him, “I have ead the interview you wrote for the MUSICAL 
CourRIER— 

“Don’t shoot!” said I, taking salen behind a large arm- 
chair. “Did [ make you say about a dozen things that you 
didn’t say?” 

“Not that,” said Thibaud. “But you did not make me 
say some things that | did Say. 

“That is much easier,” | replied, with a sigh of relief. 
“It only requires a few minutes’ exercise on the typewriter 
to fix that. For instance 

“Well, | did mention the modern musicians and com- 
posers whom you listed—Ravel, Debussy and Samazeuilh, 
for instance—but also | mentioned my admiration for some 
of the older ones; Saint-Saéns, for one, and especially 
Gabriel Fauré. 1{ have a tremendous admiration for his 
work, which must be ranked very, very high!” 

“Aereed,” said I. 

“And, by the way, I did not say that I consider Alfred 
Cortot, who is coming over this fall, the greatest pianist 
of the world.” 

“Neither did the intervie sw say that you said so,” I was 
happily able to reply. ‘Without doubt he is the greatest 
of our pianists today’ is what the interview said; and that 
‘our’ referred only to France, for the whole talk was about 
French musicians.” 

“Ah, I see your point,” assented Mr. Thibaud. “Well, 
it is true that Cortot is one of the greatest of French pian- 
ists today. I never, however, use the simple superlative of 
anybody or thing.” 

“Quite right,” I agreed. 

“And,” he continued, “another one of our very greatest 
French pianists is Edouard Risler. | am glad to notice 
that he has resumed his concert work this spring. I have a 
tremendous admiration for both these men, as I have for 
Paderewski, Bauer, Hofmann, Gabrilowitsch, and the other 
great keyboard artists. And in speaking of the violinists, | 
am sure I mentioned not only Kreisler, Ysaye and the 
young men who have just begun here, but also expressed 
my admiration for the splendid talents of Elman, Spalding 
and Zimbalist.” 

“lam sure you did, too,” 
keys. “And now they are expressed.” 


said I, with a final click of the 
H. O. O. 





Max Gegna Fast Becoming Universal Favorite 

New engagements every week testify to the growing 
popularity of the young Russian cellist, Max Gegna, whose 
patriotic spirit is evidenced in his splendid playing, where 
depth of feeling is expressed in every tone. Mr. Gegna 
began last summer to aid in the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
relief work, and, associated with other famous artists, gave 
a number of concerts on the Jersey coast. Since that time 
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MAX GEGNA, 


Russian violinist. 


he has filled numerous concert engagements. During the 
season he gave joint recitals with several of the noted sing- 
ers—at Carnegie Hall with Sophie Braslau and Max 
Rosen; at Scranton, Pa., with Emma Roberts; at New Star 
Casino with Elvira Amaza; at the Contemporary Club of 
Newark, N. J., with Marcella Craft, also with the Cham- 
inade Club of Brooklyn. He is now playing at camp con- 
certs, and has been aiding the Liberty Loan campaign. On 
May 18, Mr. Gegna will appear at the Academy of Music 
in joint recital with Lenora Sparkes. 














The richness, evenness, depth and 


charm of the Baldwin tone 


cannot he duplicated. Only with 
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can it be produced, because only 
the Baldwin has the acoustic prop 
erties capable of its development 
Those who approach the selection 
of 2 Piano unprejudiced and with 
an open mind find the Baldwin a 


revelation 
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STUDIO: 307 WEST 83rd STREET NEW Pa 
Teaches in Boston, Wednesdays, Steinert Hal 





A 
A (Covent Garden) 
Address: Foresman Educational Record Co., 30 North Michigan 


Bivd., Chicago, Ill 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitten Vocat Arr-Scignce 
The New School of Voice Culture 
8:7 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


CECIL FANNING H. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address : : : H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Exclasive Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 25 W. 42nd Street, N.Y. 
Personal Address: The Rockingham, 1744 Broadway, N. Y. 





Tel. 1350 Circle 











BETSY WYERS 


PIANIST 
CONCERTS - RECITALS - MUSICALES 
Studio: 604 Bangor Bullding - Cleveland, 0. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Brancues or Music Tavont sy Eminent Instructors 
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CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 8 @ Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, | Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete. Available for Opera, | European theatres. Coach to 
Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé 


Concert and Oratorio 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. 


Address: 57 West S8th St., 


Nordica and other celebrities. 


N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 


Paris : 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


61 AVENUE NIEL . 
Temporarily in New York, eI West 8. yee 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 
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VIVIAN 


GOSNELL 


BARITONE 





recent success in the “Elijah” with the famous 


Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir 


earned for him the following encomium in the Salt Lake City 
Tribune of April 6th, 1918: 

“Vivian Gosnell, the big New York baritone, who was brought 
here expressly for the role of Elijah, proved himself to be a 
genuine artist, with remarkable power and beauty of voice and 
a broadly intelligent musical comprehension of his part.” 


Whose 


AVAILABLE FOR 
RECITAL, ORATORIO and FESTIVAL 
engagements during the 1918-19 season. 


Tour now being booked by 





M.H. HANSON - 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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State Music Teachers’ Convention 


The program of the thirtieth annual convention of the 
New York State Music Teachers, June 25-29, will be en- 
tirely American as to artists, composers and speakers. The 
artists already secured are Florence Macbeth, soprano; Lor- 
raine Wyman, soprano; Hartridge Whipp, baritone; Tom 
Dobson, baritone; Eddy Brown, violinist; the Tollefsen 
Trio; Howard Brockway, Oliver Denton, Eleanor Spencer, 
Mana Zucca and Charles T. Griffes, pianists. The speakers 
will include Ernest Hutcheson, David Mannes, Vr. trank 
Crane, John C. Freund, Hollis Dann, Dr. Holbrook Curtis. 
Dr. Frank R. Rix, Prof. W. R. Spalding, Prof. Daniel 
Gregory Mason, W. J. Baltzell, Sigmund Spaeth, Harry 
Barnhart, Harriette Brower, Harriet Seymour, Perlee V. 
Jervis, Florence Leonard and Francis Rogers. Walter L. 
Jogert is chairman of the convention committee. 


Ellis Clark Hammann, Much Re-engaged Artist 


As has often been declared, the best test of an artist’s 
success is the matter of re-engagements. This also applies 
in like measure to accompanists, and one to whom it ap- 
plies in particular is Ellis Clark Hammann. He appeared 
as accompanist for Horatio Connell, baritone, October 16, 
before the Wednesday Club, of Harrisburg, Pa.; Novem- 
ber &, recital in Philadelphia: December 31. Monday Morn- 
ing Musicale, Philadelphia; February 21, recital in Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; for Hans Kindler, cellist, December 17, Monday Morn- 
ing Musicale, Philadelphia; February 21, recital in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; February 28, recital at the Little Theatre, Phil- 
adelphia; March 23, private musicale, Philadelphia; for the 
Orpheus Club, of Philadelphia, November 23, 24, February 
15, 16, April 26, 27, Academy of Music, Philadelphia; for 
the Eurydice Club, January 16, Holy Trinity Church; 
April 17, Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia; for the Treble 
Clef Club, January 30 and April 24, at the Bellevue-Strat- 
tenor, October 24, 


ford, Philadelphia; for. John Braun, 
New Century Club, Philadelphia; December 28, private 
musicale, Phidadelphia; May 7, recital at the Bellevue- 





© Rembrandt Studio, Philadelphia. 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN. 


Stratford, Philadelphia; for Mae Hotz, recitals, April 9, 
at Witherspoon Hall, and May 7, the Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia. He also a peared with the Marquarre En- 
semble in recital, Noventier 15, at Witherspoon Hall, and 
February 3, in an ensemble concert at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. On January 1, the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio 
was heard in Germantown, Pa. Among the other artists 
whom Mr. Hammann has accompanied during the season 
are Julia Heinrich, John Barnes Wells, Domenico Bove, 
Haitovitch, the blind Russian violinist; Josef Malkin, 
cellist: Mildred Faas, Susanne Dercum, David Donovan 
and many others, 

Mr. Hammann has-been giving his services a great deal 
for the entertainment of the boys in the service, going fre- 
quently to the Navy Yard, appearing four times at the 
musicales given by the Art ‘Alliance, shaving at Camp Dix, 
and also at many of the Liberty Loan meetings held in 
Philadelphia, 

At the musicale given at Miss Wright’s school, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., March 1, the chorus under Mr. Hammann’s di- 
rection gave the first performance of Frances McCollins’ 
cantata, “The Sleeping Beauty.” 


Two New Campbell-Tipton Songs 

Louis Campbell-Tipton, who with Mrs, Campbell-Tipton 
has been living quietly at their home in Paris ever since the 
war began, assistin in war charity work there, has finished 
two new songs, Elegy” and “At the Tomb,” poems by Walt 
Whitman. These are the first songs written by this excellent 
composer in a long time. They will shortly be issued by the 
Boston Music Company. 


A Few Facts About Blanche da Costa 


In 1912 Blanche da Costa went to Europe with Schu- 
mann-Heink, where she studied and embarked upon a most 
successful career. Since her return to her native country, 
Miss da Costa has been enjoying equal success at the hands 
of varied audiences. Much of this good favor has been 
earned through her appearances with a number of promi- 
nent orchestras, including the Cincinnati, the Detroit and 
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LUCY GATES SINGING FOR THE LIBERTY 
LOAN. 
Miss Gates and George Barrére non 


gave each 
other “a run for it” when they appeared for the Third 
Liberty Loan drive at the Liberty Bell in City Hall 
Park, New York. The fact that it was raining hard 
did not in the least discourage either artists or audi- 
ence, which numbered about 15,000. Miss Gates had 
fared forth dressed in her best for the occasion, but 
when it started to rain, a Canadian officer, who bore 
the record of thirteen wounds, gallantly offered her his 
Zz cap and cape, with the remark that he had worn both 
& at Ypres. When told that their appearance had netted 
= the largest sale of bonds at the Liberty Bell, Miss Gates 
= remarked: “How splendid! I wanted to stir every one 
il 
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5 as I was stirred by the wearing of those regimentals,.” 
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Russian Symphony Orchestras. She possesses a lyric so- 
prano voice of considerable beauty, which is skillfully used. 
In addition, Miss da Costa’s charming appearance and in- 
gratiating personality exert a strong appeal upon the hearts 
of her audiences. 

Miss da Costa possesses many letters of endorsement 
from musicians of the first rank. Rudolph Ganz wrote: 
“I take pleasure in stating that Blanche da Costa is 
a sympathetic and brilliant artist and gives great pleasure.” 

The singer includes the following roles in her repertoire : 


Gilda, in “Rigoletta” ; Violetta,” in “Traviata” ; Micaela, in 
“Carmen” ; Antonia, in “The Tales of Hoffmann” Sula- 
mith, in “Queen of Sheba,” and the Lady in “Marta.” 
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Fraternal Association of Musicians 


Works by Fay Foster occupied the major part of the 
program given by the Fraternal Association of Musicians 
at its eighth monthly meeting Tuesday evening, May 7, 
Rumford Hall, New York. Her delightfully atmospheric 
three Japanese sketches in costume: prelude, “Sunset in a 
peoname Garden,” “The Honorable EFrop Sticks” (A Lul- 
aby), “The Shadow of the Bambou Fence” (A Love Song), 
“The Cruel Mother-in-Law” (Humorous), were sung and 
acted by Adelaide Tydeman, contralto, with grace and 
splendid voca! delivery. Five songs, “Red Heart,” “Nip- 
ponese Sword Song,” “Winter,” “Dusk in June,” “My 
Menagerie,” were sung by Alphonso Grien, baritone, whose 
sympathetic, well trained voice of excellent quality lent 
itself to the various well expressed moods of the five songs. 
The other contributions of Miss Foster were children’s 
songs, given by Lop Stowe, diseuse. These were: prelude, 
“The Music Box,” “Little Miss Central Park West,” “Riv- 
erside Drive versus Avenue A,” “The Strange Looking 
Glass,” “Swinging,” and “Bumty-Bum.” Miss Foster was 
at the piano for all her numbers, and her thorough musi- 
cianship was delightfully evident, not only in the varied 
nature of her songs, but in her skillful accompaniments. 
Every one of her numbers was heartily applauded by the 
good sized audience present. 

Homer Bartlett’s “Pleiades” and “The Brook,” also Mar- 
tucci’s tarantella, op. 44, No. 6, were played by Alberto 
Sciarretti, pianist, who disclosed facile technic and a fine 
sense of interpretation. Maurice Kaufmann, with A. 
Campbell Weston at the piano, gave three of his own num- 
bers, “La Sirene,” “Psyche,” “A l’'Espagnol,” for one group; 
the adagio movement of the Rybner violin concerto, and the 
finale of the Tschaikowsky violin concerto for the other. 


May Marshall Cobb, Singer and Teacher 


May Marshall Cobb, who has won wide recognition as 
a singer of splendid gifts, is likewise a teacher of recog- 
nized ability. Among her artist-pupils is Ruth Harris, of 
New Castle, Pa. Miss Harris, who is on'y seventeen years 
old, has a lovely clear soprano voice, which she uses in a 
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manner which is a credit to her teacher. On Easter Sun- 
day morning, she sang the familiar “Rejoice Greatly,” 
from “The Messiah,” as a solo in the United Presbyterian 
Church of New Castle. The reports say it was done with 
repose, enthusiasm and great intelligence. 
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Red Triangle Symphony Orchestra 
A delightful program has been prepared for the final 
concert of the season to be given by the Red Triangle Sym- 
pheny Orchestra of the Central Y. M. C. A,, Brooklyn, N. 
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Y., on Wednesday evening, May 22, in the auditorium at 
55. Hanson ee. Brooklyn. Alvin E. Gillette, baritone, 
will sing “The Sweetest 
Hamblen; “Bid Me to Live,” Hatton; “Turn Ye to Me,” 
Old Highland melody. Lotta Madden, soprano, will sing 
“The Star,” Rogers; “All That I Ask,” Francis Moore; 
“One Golden Day,” Fay Foster; “My Boy,” Huhn. Arthur 
Gollnik, cello, will play “Berceuse of Joscelyn,” Godard; 
“Salut d’Amour,” Elgar. Vincent Rainer, a boy violinist, 
whose playing at a previous concert led to many requests 
that he be heard again, will play romance, Beethoven; in- 
termezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni. 

The orchestral numbers will be heard in pieces by Schu- 
bert, Jessel, Rossini, Fucik, Balfe and Waldteufel. 

It is announced that, beginning with September 25, a 
concert will be given every four weeks. 


Forrest Lamont’s Folco Praised 


Although learned on very short notice, the role of Folco 
in Mascagni’s “Isabeau” proved one of the best things For- 
rest Lamont, the excellent American tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, did this season. New York and Boston 
critics were most sanguine in praise of Mr. Lamont’s por- 
trayal of the difficult role. “In Forrest Lamont, Mme. 
Raisa found an able support. one who possesses a most 
extraordinary voice, and who is fast on his way to becom- 
ing a star in the operatic firmament,” was the opinion of 
the New York Staats-Zeitung’s critic. As Foleo “he did 
the best singing he has shown” and “his voice is capable of 
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unlimited heights of song and really is at its best in the 
highest regions,” the Brooklyn Eagle said. Like his col- 
leagues, the New York Evening Mail reviewer stated, “For- 
rest Lamont did his best work of the season as Folco.” 
His duet in the last act with Mme. Raisa was “so effectively 
sung that both singers were hailed with enthusiasm by the 
audience,” according to the New York Evening Telegram. 
In Boston, Mr. Lamont likewise created a fine impression 
as Folco, and the Boston Herald states, “He sang and 
acted with freedom and spontaneity, with a full compel 
ing voice and action.” That he sang the role with fervor 
and that “his voice has a good ringing quality,” was the 
opinion of J. V. Clark, critics of the Boston Evening 
Record. Not less sanguine in its praise was the Gazetta del 
Massachusetts, which spoke of Mr. Lamont’s Folco as “full 
of life and passion,” and praised his rendition of the song 
of the falcon, the imprecation to the people of the city, and 
the love duet in the last act as “sung with rare beauty of 


Orville Harrold’s Recent Successes 


Orville Harrold, tenor, has been making fresh successes 
the last two weeks. He sang at Philadelphia April 29, and 
received quite an ovation. At the Newark Festival, May 3. 
it is a matter of record that no artist has ever received a 
more enthusiastic reception than that accorded him. 

On May 10, Mr. Harrold appeared in a joint recital with 
Inez Barbour at Elmira to an audience that packed the 
house and nearly “raised the roof” with its enthusiasm. 
With the Schenectady Choral Society, May 21, he is to sing 
“Hiawatha” under the direction of Alfred Hallam. For 
July and August he is engaged to sing at Ravinia Park in 
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company with Metropolitan Opera artists including Muzio, 
Garrison, Braslau, Kingston, Rothier, and others. 


Recital by Brooklyn Institute Orchestra Class 


The eighth annual concert by the students of the Brook- 
lyn Institute orchestra class, Arnold Volpe, conductor, will 
take place on Sunday afternoon, May 19, in Music Hall, 
Academy of. Music, Brooklyn, The program will include 
Schubert’s symphony No. 5, B flat major; “Meditation,” 
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from “Thais,” Massenet (violin solo by Mark Wornow) ; 
Luigini’s Egyptian ballet; Grieg’s “The Last Spring,” and 
three dances from the music to “Henry VIII,” Edward 
German. 

The soloist at this concert will be Margherita Hammill 
soprano, who will sing Verdi's aria, “Pace mio Dio,” from 
“La Forza del Destino,” and these three songs: “Do Not 
Go, My Love,” Richard Hageman; “Thine Image Ever 
in My Sight,” Arnold Volpe, and “Love's in My Heart,” 
R. Huntington Woodman. 
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Christine Miller at Camp Lee 


The name of Mrs. D. M. Clemson does not mean much 
to the average music lover, but when one discovers that 
she is Christine Miller, the name typifies one of the most 
popular American singers. Since her marriage, Mrs. Clem 
son has been as busy singing as before, although now her 
activities are confined to patriotic and philanthropic af 
fairs for which she donates her services. Mrs. Clemson re 
cently spent nearly a week at Camp Lee, Virginia, and for 
four days gave freely and continuously of her splendid art 
During that time she sang over 100 numbers, and also gave 
a short song program at Petersburg. At the last concert 
at Camp Lee, she turned the latter part of the program 
over to the boys, insisting upon their joining in the popu 
lar camp songs. During her visit to Camp Lee, Mrs, Clem 
son went out on the rifle range and tried out the regula 
tion rifle, turning in four scores of four out of five hits 
each. 


Inez Barbour’s Busy Season Continues 


Inez Barbour, the well known soprano, has had a busy 
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season. A very incomplete list of her engagements in 
cludes appearances October 4, Worcester (Mass.) festi- 
val; March i2, Carnegie Hall, New York; February 15, 
New York; January 22, with the Schola Cantorum at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; February 22, Washington, D. ¢ April 
18, Boston. Mass.; April 26, Fitchburg, Mass. Among her 
engagements booked for May are May 17, Jersey City 
N. J.; May 19 and 20, Montreal, Canada, and May 24, at 
the Keene (N. H.) festival 
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STEINWAY—a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 

that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man’s 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 


STEINWAY— a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
piano. 


STEINWAY —supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 
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Albany, N. Y.—The First concert of the Monday Mu- 
sical Club Chorus in the Education Building was largely 
attended, The.Chorus has been rehearsing for several 
weeks under the direction of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, mem- 
bers of the club being eligible. The concert program was 
given with fine effect and the work, both accompanied and 
unaccompanied, was marked by beauty of tone and fine 
shading. Esther D. Keneston proved a capable accom- 
panist. The assisting artist was Henry Weldon, who, han- 
dicapped by a severe cold, sang “Les Deux Grenadiers” by 
Schumann, a group of short songs and the aria and reci- 
tative from Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable.”-——J. Austin 
Springer will be the next director of music at Temple 
Jeth-Emeth, succeeding Ben Franklin, who has held that 
position for twenty years. Mr. Springer has been organist 
at the Temple for twelve years. He is also organist of the 
State Street Presbyterian Church and head of the Mason 
Piano School. May 21 and May 23 are dates of two even- 
ings of music at the school. A Chopin program by Mr. 
Springer and Edith Vrooman will be featured the first 
night, this being one of the “Memoirs of Music Masters,” 
featured for two seasons by Mr. Springer. Lelah Koretz 
will give a piano recital and with Mr, Springer will play 
Arensky’s suite for two pianos.———Ben Franklin recently 
observed his twentieth anniversary as director of music at 
Temple Beth-Emeth. A. R. Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” was 
sung by a choir of thirty-five, with Charlotte Bord Gilbert. 
Florence McDonough. Mrs. Edgar S. van Olinda, Roy H. 
Palmer and Mr. Franklin as soloists. Mr. Franklin an- 
nounces as his subscription concert artists for next season 
Frances Alda, Ethel Leginska, the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conducting, and Arthur Shat- 
tuck, pianist, as soloist; and Giuseppe de Luca and Mme. 
Lazzari.——The annual concert of the choir of the Cathe- 
dral of All Saints will take place May 22, Harry Alan Rus- 
sell conducting. Laura M. Nellegar-Ross will present 
her piano pupils of Albany and Schenectady in recital May 
24.——James McLaughlin, Jr., director of music at the 
Sacred Heart Convent here and organist of St. Joseph's 
Church, Troy, is the new director of the First Presbyterian 
Church choir, Troy. The Monday Musical Club double 
quartet (Mrs, J. Malcolm Angus, Florence Mary Loftus, 
Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins, Mrs. Raymond N. Fort, so- 
pranos, and Mrs. William B. Smith, Mrs. Horatio S. Bel- 
lows, Mrs. Fred W. Kerner and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, 
contraltos) sang at the meeting of the Albany Community 
Chorus. May E. Melius, the club president, was at the 


piano, 4 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cairo, Ill.—The Fortnightly Musical Club will hear 


a miscellaneous program on the evening of May 21, in 
which the following will participate: Leila Miller, Mrs. J. 
W. Howe, Mrs. Claude Winter, and Mrs. Allie Easterday. 
On June 4, there will be an Annual Frolic which completes 
the events for the season. The Fortnightly Musical Club 
was organized in 1906 and federated in 1911. The officers 
during the 1916-18 period have been: President, Hazel Ais- 
thorpe; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. W. F. Smith; federa- 
tion secretary, Leila Miller. Among the active members 
are nine sopranos, four contraltos, eight pianists and three 
violinists, ‘There are two absent members, six honorary 
members and a student membership of twenty-seven and 
an associate membership of fifty-five. Four miscellaneous 
programs were scheduled for this season. Other single 
programs have been devoted to oratorio, American com- 
posers, federation day, Allies day, poets day, French com- 
posers, a students’ program, bird music and opera. The 
object of the club is to develop and cultivate the musical 
ability of its members. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Roy Lamont Smith, Chatta- 
nooga, pianist, instructor and composer, of the faculty 
of Cadek Conservatory, conducted the program given 
before the Chattanooga Music Club recently, at which 
three talented young musicians of the city appeared as 
soloists. Eloise Baylor, soprano, Margaret Shalliday, 
contralto, and Lester Cohn, violinist, gave the pro- 
gram. Miss Baylor sang in fine coloratura “Prima 
Vera,” by Strauss, and a suite by Felix Fourdrain, giv- 
ing as one of her encores Roy Smith’s “My Wee Bird,” 
an exquisite lullaby. Lester Cohn gave the first mov-- 
ment of a concerto by Viotti. with a piano and _ strine 
quartet accompaniment, and the Schubert-Wilhelmj 
“Ave Maria.” Miss Shalliday gave “Dawn in the Des- 
ert,” by Gertrude Ross, a former Chattanoogan,- and 
“The Day Is. No More,’ by Carnenter. An interested 
member of the audience was Katharine Evans von 
Klenner, of New York, en route to the general feder- 
ation at Hot Springs. Mme. von Klenner spoke to the 
club on behalf of the establishment of an operatic cen- 
ter in each State. She commended highly the night's 


program.-— Elizabeth Colgrove, conductor of the Jn- 
nior Club and head of the musical department of the 
public schools, gave a concert recital recently in the 


court house auditorium. About sixty young voices 
blended in the singing of a number ef high grade chor- 
uses, Howard L. Smith, chorister and leader of a 
large chorus of women’s voices, presented an excellent 
program recently in the court house auditorium. 
Among the most attractive numbers was Poa ee Sailor’s 
Christmas,” by Chaminade, with Mrs. John Lamar 
Meek, soloist———August Schmidt, chorister of St. 
Paul's, conducted the music of the spring festival given 
at St. Paul's Parish House, when Cadman’s splendid 
song cycle, “The Morning of the Year,” was sung in 
an attractive floral setting of pink roses, with bluebirds 
and festoons of greenery. Mary Ward Hatcher sang 
the soprano part; Marguerite McWhorter, the alto; 
J. Victor Golibart, the tenor, and Luke Morin, the bass. 
The cycle was followed by the dancing of the seasons 
and a dainty menu was served from booths represent- 
ing Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. The descrip- 
tive piano music was plaved by Professor Schmidt,—— 
The leading professional event of the present musical 


season was the coming of the Paulist Choristers under 
the auspices of the ladies of SS. Peter and Paul's 
Church. The group of singers, under the leadership 
of Father Finn, sang to capacity houses two nights. 
The boy sopranos, Master Hallissey, Master Dolan and 
Master Dick Finn, received an ovation. Young Hal- 


lissey was heralded as the boy Galli-Curci. The con- 
cert was given for French  relief——Chattanooga 
mourns the loss of the dean of music here. Prof. R. L 


Teichfuss, for more than twenty-five years head of the 
Chattanooga School of Music, passed away recently, 
his death being due to complications following a minor 
operation. He was a native of Thuringia and labored 
conscientiously for the musical uplift of this section of 
the world, For a number of years he was organist of 
SS. Peter and Paul’s Church and was also director of 
the Maennerchor. His wife, who was Alice Gass, was 
his assistant instructor in the College of Music and 
will continue his work. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The first biennial meeting of 
the Michigan Organization of Federated Musical Clubs, un- 
der the auspices of the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, 
took place in the St. Cecilia Building, April 17-19. Mrs. 
J. A. Michaelson, chairman of community music com- 
mittee of State organization, conducted community sing- 
ing at each session. The public was invited to attend all 
meetings with the exception of those in connection with 
business and the piano recital given by Frances Nash. 
Mayor Philo C. Fuller made the address of welcome at the 
opening meeting on Wednesday afternoon, and others mak- 
ing addresses were Mrs, W. S. Rowe, president of the St. 
Cecilia Society; Mrs. F. W. Nichols, Mrs. George N. 
Oberne and Mrs. Theodore O. Leonard. The last two men- 
tioned are prominent officers of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs. Wednesday evening was devoted to a 
concert by members of the St. Cecilia Society, the program 
for which was arranged by Mrs. Frank M. Davis. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Leo Ruckle, played excep- 
tionally well the Haydn “Minuetto” and “Finale” from the 
second symphony, The chorus, with Harold Tower direct- 
ing, sang several selections effectively, and there were solos 
by Mrs. Harold Nye and Mrs. Theodore Miller. Chopin's 
fantasie in F minor was well played by Augusta Rasch. 
“Patriotism in Music” formed the subject of an address 
made on Thursday morning by Prof. A. A. Stanley, of 
Ann Arbor. The intervening time before the evening ses- 
sion was taken up with a business meeting, informal dis- 
cussion of club methods, etc. Much interest was shown in 
the colony founded by Edward MacDowell at Peterboro, 
N. H., which Mrs. MacDowell has been supporting with 
her lectures since her husband’s death. The colony is 
maintained for the recuperation of artists of all the kindred 
arts, who may go there at a small rate of expense. The 
Thursday evening program was given by members of State 
clubs and winners in the last State contest of the N. F. M. 
C. Martha Agnew Wentworth and Flora McEwan opened 
the program with Debussy’s “Petite” suite, following which 
Mrs. W. H. Winchester, soprano, sang two songs. Others 
who participated were Theodosia Eldridge, Lois Johnson, 
Mildred Romsdahl Bruns, Florence Carey, Eva Remington 
Fee, Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, Alice Nelson King, Elizabeth 
Ruhlman and Louise Unsworth Crage. Madge Quigley, 
pianist, played Scott’s “Danse Negre,” Percy Grainger’s 
familiar suite, “In a Nutshell,” etc. There was another 
business meeting on Friday morning, followed at 1 o’clock 
by the electicn of officers. Frances Nash, the popular 
young pianist, gave a recital for the delegates on Friday 
afternoon, playing a program of compositions by Bach, 
Chopin, Dupont, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, etc. 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See 


Denver, Colo. 


Los Angeles, Cal.— 
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Louisville, Ky.—The second annual convention of 
the Kentucky Music Teachers’ Association was held here 
on Thursday and Friday, April 25 and 26, the meeting be- 
ing presided over by the president, Anna Chandler Goff, 
of Lexington. On Thursday morning, Mrs. George Green- 
up, of Elizabethtown, read a paper entitled “Echoes from 
the National Convention.” Dr. S. S. Myers then read a 
report from the Kentucky Educational Association, of 
which he is the musical director, and this was followed 
by some very interesting remarks on “Music Clubs in 
the State,” by Mrs. G. W. Pickells, president of the 
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State National Federation of Music Clubs. The voice 
conference was then held, the chairman, Katharine 
Whipple Dobbs, leading with the subject, “Shall the 


Teacher Accept the Poor and Unpromising Voice?” John 
Peter Grant, director of music in the University of Louis- 
ville, read an amusing paper on “The Reign of Anarchy 
in Teaching.” J. Wesley McClain, head of the vocal 
department of the Louisville Conservatory of Music, 
sent a paper on “Hobbies in Teaching.” Anton Embs, 
supervisor of music in the New Albany public schools, was 
heard on the subject of “Community Music,” and Carrol 
Marty, music director of the Y. M. C. A. at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, gave a fine talk on “The Value of Music in Army 
Camps.” On Friday morning the session began with the 
piano conference, Frederick: A. Cowles, director of the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music. leading. “Some Psy- 
chological Aspects of Pianoforte Study” were considered 
by Bertram C. Henry, music director of Georgetown Col- 
lege, and he was followed by Mrs. J. E. itney. who 
gave “Personal Reminiscences of Leschetizky.” Music 
credits in high schools was the next subject; McHenry 
Rhoads, of the University of Kentucky in Lexington, and 
Caroline Bourgard, supervisor of music in the Louisville 
public school, spoke of the system in the State and city 
schools respectively, and Frank McVey, president of the 
"University of Kentucky, gave a very interesting talk on 
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“Credits in the State University.” George P. Bruner con- 
cluded the piano session with a “Report from a Graduate 
Receiving M. A. Degree at Georgetown College with Music 
as the Major Credit.” The violin conference was led by 
Charles J. Letzler, head of the violin department of the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music, who read a paper on 
“Mannerisms in Teaching”; -and Harriet R. Poynter, of 
Science Hill School, Shelbyville, offered “A Few Essen- 
tials in the Teaching of Violin.” Carl Shackleton, organ- 
ist of the Warren Memorial Church, gave an interesting 
talk on “What Part the Organist Should Have in Select- 
ing and Voicing His Instrument.” The election of offi- 
cers resulted in the unanimous re-election of the former 
board: President, Anna Chandler Goff, Lexington; vice- 
president, Katharine Whipple Dobbs, Louisville; corre- 
sponding secretary, Flora Marguerite Bertelle, Louisville; 
recording secretary, Elizabeth Nourse, Hopkinsville; treas- 
urer, George P. Bruner, Louisville. The convention closed 
with a banquet on Friday night in honor of Lawrence Erb, 
the recently retired president of the National Music Teach- 
ers’ Association and Musical Director of the University 
of Illinois, who repeated his address made at the national 
convention in New Orleans, the subject being, “The Prob- 
lems of the Music Teacher.” 
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Montreal, Canada.—A large audience heard a fine 
concert in the Monument National by Mr. van der Poll’s 
choir. The singing was of a high standard, and a good 
sum was handed over to the Belgium Relief Fund. Solos 
were rendered by E. Desrosiers, Mrs. Wren, Emile Gour, 
and Leo Ross.—---Anita Desmarteau, a young local pianist 
of much promise, gave a successful recital before an en- 
thusiastic audience. She was assisted by Jean Magnan, 
who sang several operatic airs, and by Eugene Chartier, 
violinist, who played Wieniawski's “Legende” and Kreis- 
ler’s “Liebesfreud,” and was splendidly received——The 
Shamrock Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of J. 
A. Boucher, gave a fine concert in the Congress Hall. The 
ladies’ choir of St. James’ Church sang several numbers 
with success and solos were given by Mrs, Johnston, Eu- 
genie Sirois, Edward Quinn, and Joseph Macdonald.—— 
Jascha Heifetz greatly enhanced his reputation in an admir- 
able exposition of technic and artistic feeling, before a 
vast audience at the Monument National. The speed of 
the last movement of the Mendelssohn concerto was won- 
derful, and all through the program he held his audience 
in wonder. Mr. Benoist at the piano did much toward 
the success of the concert-——-Pasquale Amato gave a won- 
derful exhibition of vocal skill at his recital in the Wind- 
sor Hall. He was ably assisted by Ruth Miller. Mr. 
Amato gave an excellent rendition of the “Largo al facto- 
tum,” Rossini. Maurice Lafarge did good work at the 
piano.——McGill Conservatorium Orchestra gave a fine 
concert in the Victoria Hali under the direction of Dr. C. 
H. Perrin. The concert was attended by the Duke of 
Devonshire, Governor-General of Canada, who congratu- 
lated Dr. Perrin at the close of the concert on the excel- 
lent program that had been submitted. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


(See letter on another page.) 


Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

St. John, N. B.—The concert held in the Y. M. C. A. 


rooms, on April 18, under the auspices of the City Cor- 
net Band, the proceeds of which are to be used for 
buying instruments for a juvenile cornet band, was 
highly successful. Those taking part were Marion 
Power, Rhona Lloyd, Amelia Green, Miss A. C. Camp- 
bell, Fred Joyce, Arthur McCloskey and Hew Walker. 
There were also selections by de City Cornet Band 
and choruses by the boys of the juvenile band, with 
Frank Waddington as director. Bayard Currie was 
accompanist.——A Bg ial service was held in Trinity 
Church on April 2 in commemoration of those who 
fell in the battle Po Y pres; in thanksgiving for the cap- 
ture of Vimy Ridge and other successes, and interces- 
sion for those of our arms and those of our Allies in 
the great crisis of April, 1918. The music was particu- 
larly good. The organ prelude, “Requiem 7Eternam, 
by Harwood, was played in a masterly manner by the 
organist, James S. Ford, and “In Flanders Fields” (Su- 
san Hubbard), sung by Louise Knight, was especially 
interesting, Mr. Ford’s accompaniment adding much 
with its artistic interpretation. The singing of the full 
choir was limited to hymns suitable to the occasion. In 
closing, the national anthem and the “Dead March” from 
“Saul” were given._——-A recital of exceptional interest 
was given at the residence of R. H. Anderson, Queen 
square, on April 21, by Finlay Campbell, a soldier who 
has returned from the front. Mr. Campbell is an Aus- 
tralian by birth, and possesses a voice, a basso cantante, 
of great power and beautiful quality. Having returned 
to Winnipeg from the front, where he received’ wounds 
which incapacitated him for further service, he wisely 
decided to make music his profession, and placed him- 
self under Watkin Mills, the English basso, now in 
Winnipeg. His progress during the nine months he 
has been under Mr. Mills’ instruction was remarkable. 
Mr. Anderson’s program was varied and showed great 
versatility of style. The artist was assisted by Louise 
and Jean Anderson, sopranos, and D. Arnold Fox, ac- 
companist. ——A very pleasing song recital was given 
by the pupils of Louise Knight, vocal teacher, in Trin- 
ity Church Hall on April 25. Those participating were 
Mrs. Southouse, Mrs. Stanley Harrison, Hilda Galley, 
Vida Waterbury, Agatha Steebes, Geraldine Melick, 
Minnie Myles and Freda Jenkins——The lecture on 
the Yosemite Valley, given on April 25, by Mrs. Ath- 
erton Smith, in the Art Club Rooms, was well attended. 
Previous to the lecture, songs were rendered by Mrs. 
A. Pierce Crocket and Dorothy Creighton, and a piano 
duet was played by Mrs. J. M. Barnes and Mrs. T. J. 
Gunn. 

San Antonio, Texas,—At the recent Fiesta, where all 


parades and entertainments were patriotic in nature, 
one of the chief attractions was a concert given by 
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massed bands from the camps, under the direction of 
H. W. B. Barnes. A most enjoyable program was 
ge The concert took place in Travis Park.—— 
‘The San Antonio Musical Club held its last musicale of 
the season Monday, April 22, at the St. Anthony Hotel. 
Guests of honor were the directors of the Red Triangle 
Y. M. C. A. and their wives. A most enjoyable and 
greatly appreciated program was given by the follow- 
ing’ Mrs. Hugh Taylor, soprano, who onened the pro- 
gram with “The Star Spangled Banner,” in which the 
audience joined, accompanied by Mrs. Edward Sachs; 


John M. Steinfeldt, pianist; Lieut. Harry Robertson, 
tenor; George T. Stevenson, Carl F. Taggert, Herbert 
Wall and E. L, Lisman, quartet; Julien Paul Blitz, 


cellist; Mrs. R. R. Carlyle, soprano, and Tuesday Mu- 
sical Auxiliary Chorus, Julien Paul Blitz, director, and 
Mrs. Edward Sachs, accompanist. Accompanists for 
other numbers were Meta Hertwig, Mrs. Harry Potter, 
Mrs. J. W. Hoit, John M. Steinfeldt and Oscar J. Fox. 
——A program was given Monday, April 22, by the 
San Antonio Mozart Society, Arthur Claassen, director, 
and Flora Briggs, accompanist, at the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium, Camp Travis, in honor of Colonel Conrad and 
the 360th Infantry Regiment, assisted by the following: 
Mary Rox, soprano; Mrs. W. Thomas Swaltney, so- 


prano; Mrs. Arthur Claassen, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. 
Frank Davis, contralto; John Kuntz, baritone, and 
Frank Graham Budd, bass. The society has planned 


to give two concerts a month for the soldiers in the mili- 


tary camps within the vicinity of San Antonio. 


Scranton, Pa.—Harold Bauer played to a capacity 
house at the ¢ Casino on April 15. He was enthusiastically 
received and acclaimed as one of the most brilliant and 
satisfying of the present day players. The tributes paid 
him since the recital confirm the appreciation of the higher 
critics. This closed the Frank J. O’Hara course of con- 
certs, a course which has been liberally filled with remark- 
able musical treats———Claude Isaacs, the boy soprano, gave 
a recital in the Auditorium, Portland, Me., on April 7. He 
was something of a sensation, and the press was generous 
in its praise Master Isaacs showed much skill and ver- 
satility in a program of coloratura and lyric songs. Ralph 
P, Jones, organist of St. Luke’s, is his accompanist and 
coach, 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

Tampa, Fla.—The program for the Friday morning 
musicale on April 12 was given over to the readers of the 
club. The vital issues of the day made a patriotic meet- 
ing particularly appropriate and met a warm response from 
the audience. “First Associations of Music With the 
Drama” was the subject for the study class, and the dis- 
cussion was well directed by Mrs. C. V. Dickins. The 
programs for the entire year followed the seasons in musi- 
cal thought, and on April 26 “Summer” made a most fit- 
ting close to a successful year of musical activities. The 
music for this program was unusually melodious and 
sparkling in character. Mabel M. Suavely gave an inter- 
esting talk on present day opera in the study class. Posters 
showing some of the stellar lights in the operatic world in 
some of their leading roles, also familiar scenes from 
operas, added much to the interest of the class. The annual 
business meeting on May 3 concluded the season’s work. 
Officers were elected for the ensuing year. The last pro- 
gram of the juvenile department was given on April 27. 
This department was onened in March, 1917, so. this 
marks the close of the first year’s activities, showing in- 
creased membership and a healthy interest in striving for 
higher ideals and larger attainments. A program for the 
open meeting of the juvenile department was scheduled for 
May 8 The regular monthly public practice of the Virgil 
School of Music, under the direction of Mabel M. Snavely, 
was held on May 4. These practice hours have been very 
effective in giving the pupils poise mentally and musically 
before the public, and are of general interest to all who are 
concerned in the musical development of the community. 
They have also had a strong influence in creating an appre- 
ciation of higher excellence in the art. 


Wilkes Barre, Pa.—Florence Vincent Yeager, expo- 
nent of the Lamperti methcds, presented her pupils in an 
after-Easter recital. Mrs. Yeager has been a successful 
teacher for a number of years, and is the possessor of a 
fine contralto voice-——-American church music was sched- 
uled for the April meeting of the Mozart Club, Marion 
Wallace, chairman. She read one of the most clever pa- 
pers the club has heard, fully covering the history of music 
in the church from its beginning. An organ program was 
given by Elizabeth Robinson, Mrs. Kelly and Mildred Eyer. 

—William G. Davies, organist of St. Mary’s Church and 
accompanist of the Community Chorus, has been called to 
the colors, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Elwyn Willson gave a joint 
recital of their voice and piano pupils in the Y. W. C. A 
Auditorium. The program was an attractive one, compris- 
ing solos, duets, and choruses, 


Winnipeg, Canada.—The Winnipeg concert season, 
just closed, has been the most successful in the history of 
Winnipeg, and it is but fair that reference should be made 
to the enterprise, the energy and artistic insight shown by 
Mrs, S. A. Parfitt who has brought to Winnipeg this sea- 
son so many high class artists. The recitals of the season 
just passed, have indeed been a treat to the Winnipeg 
music lovers, and it is not too much to say that the delight 
and comfort thus afforded by good music has been a solace 
to many tired souls. There is a good deal of risk in run- 
ning such an enterprise, especially in war time, and at best, 
there is not much money in it. It may come as news to 
the average concertgoer that it is a significant fact that 
the ways in which a concert manager can lose out, are 
legion. The term “losing out” does not always mean finan- 
cial loss in its general sense, and the secret of Mrs. Par- 
fitt’s success is that she has kent faith with her patrons 
in the class of artists presented. Management has been 
behind the recitals presented, and the weight of that man- 
agement has heen felt. Mrs. Parfitt has the good wishes 
of the musical community for continued and well merited 
success. The artists presented in Winnipeg this season 
under Mrs. Parfitt’s management are the following: Cecil 
Fanning, Ethel Leginska, Lucy Gates, Isolde Menges, Zoell- 
ner String Quartet, Leopold Godowsky and Louis Graveure, 
Mischa Elman having cancelled his Western Canadian tour. 


— 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 





Floy Little Bartlett 


Sweet Litthke Woman o' Mine........ Evan Williams, Minneapolis 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine.. Frederic Joslyn, Boston 
Robin's Come....... . Edith Chapman-Goold, White Plains, N. Y 
Sleepy Song........:- bdo Regina Hassler-Fox, Chicago 
ee eee .Jessie Arrington, White Plains, N. Y 
Marion Bauer 
Youth Comes Dancing... Julia Heinrich, New York 
Youth Comes Dancing .Fernanda Pratt, New York 
Only of Thee and Me.. Julia Heinrich, New York 
By the Indus..... ‘ Mabel Beddoe, New York 
The Minstrel of Recsene , Theo Karle, Chicago 
Orientale........ Leila Holterhoff, New York 
Orientale.... , Delphine Marsh, New York 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute Leila Holterhoff, New York 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
A Song of Liberty... .. Yvonne de Tréville, New York 
Ah, Love, But a Day! Arthur Hackett, Macon, Ga 
Ah, Love, But a Day!. May Peterson, New York 
The Year's at the Spring Regina Vicarino, New York 
Gena Branscombe 
Radiant as the Morning.. Nelli Gardini, Toronto 
Radiant as the Morning Olive Nevin, Chicago 
Dear Lad o’ Mine. Mme. Matzenauer, New York 
Dear Lad o’ Mine... Beatrice MacCue, Lewisburg, Va 
Dear Lad o’ Min......¢ Grave Davis Northrup, New York 
Three Mystic Ships. . Arthur Hackett, Cleveland 
Three Mystic Ships.... ..Olive Nevin, Chicago 
I Bring You Heartsease Norman Jolliffe, New York 
G. W. Chadwick 
The Maiden and the Butterfly Alice Sjoselius, Boston 
The Danza........ Beatrice MacCue, Lewisburg, Va 
The Danza.. Howard White, Boston 
O Let Night Spe oh Francesca d'Angelo, New York 
O Let Night Speak Loyal Phillips Shawe, Boston 
Jane Leland Clarke 
Over the World to You.. Arthur A. Myers, Boston 
Over the World to You... ead Lenora Wheeler, Boston 
Over the World to You.. Marie McWilliams, Evanston, Ill 
° W. Ralph Cox 
Re Leon Rice, Atlantic City 
April-tide........ Carl Rupprecht, New York 
The Vendor of ee uImiS. Lola Gillies, New . York 
The Vendor of Dreams Ralph Everett Sapp, Cleveland 
If You Knew.... Edward Boyle, New York 
Peggy..... .Mary Amersbach, Cleveland 
Mabel W. Daniels 
Daybreak. . ‘ Bertha Barnes, Boston 
The Lady of Dreams Bertha Barnes, Boston 
The Fields o' Ballyclare Bertha Barnes, Brookline, Mass 


In the Dark...... Bertha Barnes, Brookline, Mass 


Arthur Foote 


Tranquillity. Christine Miller, Lockport, N. Y 
Tranquillity..... Alice Sjoselius, Boston 
I'm Wearing Awa’ Horatio Connell, Lockport, N. Y 
An Irish Folksong Charles W. Clark, Chicago 
Drifting. ..... J Emma Ecker, Cambridge 
The Eden Rose Edith Bullard, Boston 
Rudolph Ganz 
Love and Song May Peterson, New York 
Rise, O Star.. : Digimon a d'Angelo, New York 
Bruno Huhn 
Invictus Emilio de Gogorza, Boston 
Invictus. Arthur Middleton, Lockport, N Y 
Invictus. Fred C. Caldwell, Louisville, Ky 
Israfel.. Evan Williams, Colorado Springs 
Frank La Forge 
Longing Marie Rappold, Charleston, S. C 


Margaret Ruthven Lang 


A Poet Gazes on the Moon Olive Nevin, Pittsburgh 


The Old Man in a Rhymes and Pictures’) 


Merle Alcock, Hartford 


Tree (from “Nonsense 


An Irish Mother's Lullaby Regina Hassler-Fox, Chicago 
An Irish Love Song Loyal Phillips Shawe, Boston 
Frank Lynes 

Summer William Francis Hughes, Seattle 


Good-bye, 


Francisco di Nogero 


Vera Curtis, 


My Love Is a Muleteer Lockport, N. Y 


My Love Is a Muleteer Regina Hassler-Fox, Hempstead, L. I 

My Love Is a Muleteer Mary Jordan, New York 

My Love Is a Muleteer Myrna Sharlow, Somerville, Mass 

My Love Is a Muleteer Helen Stanley, Kansas City 

My Love Is a Muleteer.. Mildred Thomson, Des Moines 
Ward-Stephens 

May Peterson, New York 


Summer-time. 


The Rose’s Cup Helen Stanley, Kansas City 
Be Ye in Love with April-tide? Horatio Connell, Lockport, N. Y 
Separation. ‘ Horatio Connell, Lockport, N. Y 
Hour of Dreams Horatio Connell, Lockport, N. Y 


Recital by Pupils of Charlotte Smith Mann, New York 


City 
Risher: “Knitting” (sung in unison) Junior Members 
Friml: “At Twilight” Helen Crook 
Daniels: “Lady of Dreams” Mary Leeds 
Newton: ‘Underneath the Trees’’ (duet) H, Crook and H. Semple 
Bischoff: “Summer Wind” Elinor Starr 
Helen Miller 


Branscombe: “With Lilies Sweet” 
(Advertisement) 
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ANDRE POLAH, HIS SMILE, 


André Polah, 
McCormack's concerts. 


the young violinist who has been winning so much success all the 
This is a picture of his smile, especially drawn for the 


st winter as assisting artist in all of John 
usicaL Courter by Rose O'Neill Wilson, the 


artist who is known all over the world as the originator of the ‘“Kewpies.” 





Mabel Garrison’s Festival Appearances 


Mabel Garrison, the well known American soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who closed her operatic 
season with an appearance in Mme. Barrientos’ place as 
the Queen in “Le Coq d’Or,” will be heard as leading col- 
oratura soprano in seven operas at Ravinia Park this sum- 
mer T hese operas include the following: “Luci ia,” “Travi- 
ata,” “Rigo letto,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Lakmé” and “The Barber of Seville.” From Bos- 
ton, where she appeared in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany's season, she went to Fitchburg, Mass., for the Fitch- 
burg May Festival; from there to the Richmond Festival 
in Virginia, April 30, and then to the Cincinnati Festival, 
May 3 to 11, where she was scheduled to appear four times. 


Schumann-Heink’s Record Audience 


It is no novelty for Ernestine Schumann- Heink to sing 
for audiences of tremendous proportions, but it is doubt- 
ful if even the favorite of America ever sang for a larger 
crowd than greeted her in front of the United States Sub- 
Treasury in Wall street, New York, on Friday, May 3, 
when, on the occasion of a Liberty Loan rally, she sang 
for a crowd conservatively estimated at fifty thousand 
persons, 

“Bringing the sobs to clutch at one’s throat,” said a 
writer in the Globe, “the voice of Schumann-Heink rang 
gloriously on ‘the closing of ‘The Star Qpangled Banner’ 
and the sea of 50,000 souls below her in ‘Wall and Broad 

streets cheered wildly as she turned to go from the pedes- 
tal of the Washington Statue on the Sub-Treasury steps. 
But suddeuly she halted and faced about. An American 





flag was clutched to her ample bosom. Her rugged fea- 
tures were set in lines of sternness. Those standing near 
could see her eyes gleaming with resolve. ‘Buy Liberty 
Bonds,’ she cried to that vast multitude which stilled to 
hear her voice. ‘Buy Liberty Bonds,’ she cried again, in 
that indescribable accent with which she decks her words. 
‘Buy, buy, buy, so our sons when they come home will 
come back to freedom’s land. Buy, so that they will win. 
Buy, so they will not falter.’ 

“And then in one last magnificent shout she’ straightened 
back her shoulders and once more hurled her challenge 
forth: “Buy Liberty Bonds.’ It was the climax today of 
the closing noonday Liberty Loan rally in front of the 
Sub-Treasury.” 


Whipp and Rubinstein Joint Appearances 


After returning from his present tour with Beryl Rubin- 
stein, the pianist, Hartridge Whipp, baritone, will appear 
in Schenectady, N. Y., to sing Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha’s Departure” and “Death of Minnehaha.” Mr. 
Whipp and Mr. Rubinstein are apperaing. this week in 
Waterville, Lewiston and Bangor, Me. 





Paul Althouse Sings for Liberty Loan 


On the last day of the Liberty Loan drive Paul Althouse 
stopped long enough in New York, en route from one fes- 
tival engagement to another, to sing at the Liberty Theatre, 
on Wall Street, and to stimulate the sale of bonds by his 
oan rendition of the popular “When the Boys Come 

ome,” 


’ 
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DENVER ON THE QUI VIVE 
TO HEAR MME. GALLI-CURCI 





Rapid Sale of Seats for Famous Singer’s Concert— 
Deru Plays for Belgian Aid—Municipal Concert— 
General Wood at Auditorium—Bernice Wood 
Doughty, Soloist—Woman’s Club Plans 
Entertainment for Recuperation 
Camp—Notes 


Denver, Colo., May 6, 1918. 


Amelita Galli-Curci comes for a concert engagement, 
May 8, under Robert Slack’s management. Denver is on 
the qui vive to hear this much heralded artist. Schools, 
clubs, and out of town people are rapidly securing seats, 
and she will be greeted with the Auditorium overflow for 
which the city is famous. 


Deru Plays for Belgian Aid 


The Denver branch of the American Aid for Homeless 
Belgian Children brought Edouard Deru, Belgian court 
violinist, here, Wednesday, April 24. The concert, finan- 
cially, was under the management of women who succeed 
at everything. Artistically, Deru gave — pleasure to 
his audience. 


Municipal Concert 


At the last Municipal Concert, Mr. Reynolds had as so- 
loists J. Allen Grubb, tenor, and Rose McGrew, Mr. 
Grubb is visiting in the city and is accompanied by his 
wife, formerly Margaret Day, a popular local pianist. Rose 
McGrew has a brilliant and lovely soprano voice, resonant, 
excellently trained, and full of Irish charm. She attained 
fame abroad and was popular at the Austrian court. She 
sings at the Jewish Temple here. 


General Wood at Auditorium 


Gen. Leonard Wood spoke on war questions at the City 
Auditorium recently. It was the occasion of much mili- 
tary music, from the Fort Logan Band, Clarence Reynolds 
and those natty little chaps, the Olinger Highlanders ! 
Miniature West Pointers, they are serious, correct, spick 
and span. Their drummer is hardly as big as his drum, 
but he can play. His wrists are flexible and his rhythm 
splendid. They were part of General Wood’s escort, and 
made a cunning contrast to the veteran soldier. The crowd 
attending was enormous—in the nature of an ovation to 
the General. Flags were presented to Governor Gunter 
and Mayor Speer in token of the jubilant fact that city 
and State had oversubscribed to the Third Liberty Loan. 


Bernice Wood Doughty, Soloist - 


Bernice Wood Doughty, soloist at the fifth Philharmonic 
concert, displayed a crystal clarity in voice which gave 
much pleasure. 


Woman’s Club Plans Entertainment for Recuperation 
Camp 


Uncle Sam’s huge recuperation camp for sick soldiers 
begins construction this week. Inside its 600 acres will be 
power houses, shops, infirmaries, Red Cross buildings, bar- 
racks, stables, garages, to cost $1,700,000. It will be at the 
intersection of Colfax avenue and Mountview boulevard, 
and the buildings will face the mountains. Already these 
practical and helpful western women are “adopting” cots, 
and planning entertainment for their disabled occupants. 
The Woman’s Club, through its art, music and literature 
departments, is planning pleasant things for the sick sol- 
diers next season. Mrs. Lee Scofield has charge of this 
most active branch of the club’s work, and will make it 
successful. 

Notes 


Mrs. Beckman, a popular violin teacher of the Woman's 
College, gave an interesting solo at the meeting of the Clio 
Club at the Toovey home on Logan street, recently. 

The annual summer series of Saslavsky concerts, at the 
Brown Palace ballroom, will begin in June. Mr. Sas- 
lavsky proposes to donate proceeds to the Red Cross this 
year. 

A Sunday evening musicale at Wolcott School, April 28, 
brought out Margaret Howe, violinist; Fifi Spandow and 
Elizabeth Carringer, pianists. Miss Carringer (pupil of 
Mr, Elder), plays with dainty taste, and limpid fluidity of 
technic, in strong contrast to the amazing virility and pas- 
sionate tonal breadth and style of the little French pianist, 
Fifi Spandow (pupil of Mrs. Flournoy Rivers). 

Miriam Savage (pupil of Blanche Dingley Mathews), one 
of Denver’s talented young pianists, married Lieutenant 
Tom Campbell, an aviator, a grandson of the late Senator 
Patterson, of Denver, and a young soldier who has already 
had six months’ service in France as ambulance driver. 
The good wishes of the city go with this young couple. 

Ruth Handbury has returned from California. This 
little girl, pupil of Mrs. Rivers, enjoys with Challie Wright, 
pupil of Mrs. Mathews, the distinction of being the clever- 
est pianist of her age in Denver. These children play 
standard concertos, Bach fugues, etc., and are not yet in 
their "teens. They possess musical intelligence, fine mem- 
ories, sensible artistic phrasing, clean pedaling, the capacity 
to handle melody and accompaniment well, good hands, a 
sense of shading and the swell, and dramatic insight, be- 
sides an equipment of digital surety not to be despised by 
artists many years older than these two most interesting 
little girls, 

Nellie Conway, of Chicago, violinist, who has been play- 
ing all winter in the Brown Palace Trio, goes east for the 
summer in June. 

The regular meeting of the Schweikher Musical Club 
was held at Wolfe Hall, April 25. An interesting program 
was given. L, A; R. 


Benefit for Negro Music School Settlement 


Negro music, composers, instrumentalists, and singers, 
will provide entertainment at a benefit concert for the 
Music School Settlement, for colored people. at Aeolian 
Hall, New York City, Monday evening, May 27. 
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COLUMBUS GREETS MATZENAUER 





First Appearance Makes Profound Impression — 
Interesting Talks by Minnie Tracey and Mrs. 
Kelley—Second Concert of Musical Art 
Society—An Interesting Violinist 

Columbus, Ohio, May 6, 1918. 

The last concert in the Women’s Music Club course 
for this season was given in Memorial Hall, Tuesday 
evening, April 30, by Margaret Matzenauer and Frank 
La Forge, before a capacity audience. This was Mme. 
Matzenauer’s first appearance in Columbus, but, judg- 
ing by the profound impression made, will by no means 
be her last. She was given a great ovation, especially 
after her two operatic numbers, “Ah, Mon Fils ! 
from “Le Prophéte,” and “Mon Cceur S'ouvre a ta 
Voix,” from “Samson et Delilah,” which showed the 
tremendous power and range of her voice. Such full, 
rich, velvet tones, such smooth, even, true scales, such 
musicianly ‘interpretations, could but inspire the listen- 
ers, and make them realize the power of a real artist. 
Of course, Frank La Forge’s accompaniments left 
nothing to be desired, and he was most successful in a 
group of Chopin numbers. As encore he gave the 
sparkling “Etincelles” of Moszkowski. 

Minnie Tracey Gives Interesting Talk 


On Monday evening preceding the Music Club con- 
cert, Minnie [fracey, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, gave a delightfully spontaneous and instructive 
talk on “The Music of Today,” in the Public Library 
Auditorium. As she has known many composers per- 
sonally, she was able to give amusing anecdotes show- 
ing their chief traits of character. Corinne Borchers, 
contralto, gave a group of seven songs to illustrate 
Miss Tracey’s lecture. [his young singer is coming to 
the front rapidly and has made surprising progress this 
winter under Miss Tracy. 

Talks on “Pilgrim’s Progress” 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley gave a most interesting 
talk on her husband’s new work, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
at the studio of Ella May Smith, Saturday afternoon, 
April 27. 

An Interesting Violinist 


An interesting violinist was presented to the Mac- 
Dowell Club on the evening of April 23, at the home 
of Eva Frosh, president of the club. She was Mozelle 
Bennet, of Cincinnati, a very talented and capable art- 
ist, who gave great pleasure to her large audience. Miss 
Bennet is a pupil of Chevalier Tirindelli, Norman 
Brown, of Cincinnati, was her accompanist, and also 
gave a group of Chopin numbers. 


Second Concert of Musical Art Society 


The second concert of the Musical Art Society, now 
a ladies’ chorus, was given in the Elks’ Home, Thurs- 
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day evening, May 2. Samuel Richard Gaines is the 
conductor, and a choral of his, “America Forever,” 
opened the program. Every number was beautifully 
given, and one, “Deep River,’ by H. T. Burleigh, was 
demanded a second time. Mr. Gaines thoroughly un- 
derstands choral directing and knows how to make 
each song a poem. It would be difficult to imagine a 
Musical Art concert that was not thoroughly enjoyable. 
E. C. B. 


Cortot’s First New York Date, December 15 


Alfred Cortot, one of the greatest of the French pianists, 
will make his first tour of America next season, under the 
direction of Arthur Judson. He will be here during the 
months of December, January and February. His first New 
York appearance is to be with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, on December 15. Later 
in the month, on December 20 and 21, he will appear with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski 
Other orchestral engagements are now pending. 


Minneapolis Orchestra at Lawrence, Kansas 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave two con- 
certs of exceptional interest at the University of Kansas 
last month, several well known composers being present. 

The feature of the first concert was the “Concertstiick” 
for piano and orchestra (published by Breitkopf & Haer- 
tel), by Carl A. Preyer, director of the piano department, 
who played it himself.. This composition is one of a very 
few short piano works with orchestral accompaniment, and 
ranks high among them by means of its musical content 
and brilliant modern technic. Mr. Preyer already has 
offers from two other large orchestras under consideration 
for presenting this work next season. 

It was noted that, when he performed the work, four 
American composers were represented in a single row in 
the audience, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Mrs. Carl Preyer, 
Carl Busch and Charles S. Skilton being seated together. 
Arthur Nevin might have heen there, too, as he resides in 
Lawrence, but he happened to be in California. 

Mr. Oberhoffer has orchestrated six of the “Woodland 
Sketches” by MacDowell, and Mrs. MacDowell, who was 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Skilton, heard them in that 
form for the first time. She was delighted with Mr. Ober- 
hoffer’s work in realizing the tonal possibilities of these 
well known pieces, and expressed the opinion that it was 
precisely the type of orchestration MacDowell himself 
would have used. Mr. Oberhoffer has presented his or- 
chestration to the MacDowell Colony, at Peterboro, N. H. 

The Minneapolis Orchestra was the first to perform this 
now familiar work, and featured it last year on both mid- 
winter and spring tours, since which it has been played by 
over sixty large orchestras and numerous small ones, as 
well as many string quartets. There were so many re- 
cuests for the work in the home town, that Mr. Ober- 
hoffer and Carl Busch, director of the Kansas City Sym- 
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HELEN R. FAIRBANKS, : 
The youngest member of the editorial staff of the E 
Musicat Courter, who sailed for France last week to 
enter upon her duties as a secretary to the American 
Red Cross in Paris. Miss Fairbanks was photographed 
by Clarence Lucas, an associate editor of the Musicatr 
Courter, in her Red Cross uniform before she sailed 





phony Orchestra, who had come over for the concerts, 
offered to play rattle and Indian drum under the compos- 
er’s direction, to give the work a memorable presentation 

Not since Meyerbeer played the bass drum for Bee 
thoven in the latter’s “Battle” symphony at Vienna, has 
such a distinguished hattery been’ assembled The per 
formance went off under the composer’s baton with great 
eclat, and the triangle technic of Mr. Oberhoffer came in 
for especial praise from his brother conductor, who after 
all had to yield his place to the regular man, owing to an 
important call just before the work began 
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ACCLAIMED BY LEADING CRITICS AND MUSICIANS AS ONE OF 
THE FEW AMERICAN CONDUCTORS OF THE FOREMOST RANK 











New York Herald: 

. . « This stupendous composition (Beethoven's fifth 

symphony), which is a test for both conductor and musicians, 

was interpreted in a masterly fashion. It presents many 

opportunities for the display of technic, expression, imagina- 

tion and taste, and Mr. Volpe gave entire satisfaction in all 
these to a large and most appreciative audience. 











Binghamton Republican-Herald 
ie Volpe is an artist who understands and commends 
with intelligence and insistent dynamic appeal the forces 
under his baton. He conducts without a score and with such 
a complete grasp of the inner meaning of each work that 
he has ample energy left after exercising the mechanics of 
his art to call forth those peculiar color effects that modern 

concertgoers have come to expect and admire 











New York Evening Post: 
. . « Mr. Volpe has shown himself @ surprisingly good 
drillmaster, as, well as a conductor who can secure not only 
precision and shading, but dramatic and other emotional effects. 








Scranton Tribune-Republican 
. That Mr. Volpe has brought his orchestra to a 
very high standard of efficiency is indisputable. The greatest 
interest was naturally centered in the symphony. In its per- 
formance the orchestra was so intense in its mood and poetic 
purpose, so graphic in expression and so clear in its unity, 
that it left a profound impression 











New York Press: 

z Volpe always has endeavored to give his program 
interest and variety and has succeeded so well in that laud- 
able determination as to make his concerts not only palatable 
for the masses, but of a character which invites the serious 
attention of musicians and critics and compels respect. 








New York Call: 

P . Arnold Volpe is no mere conductor, influencing the 
minds of his men to respond to his own thought, but is 
a real leader, expressing his leadership in the choice of men 
of like temper and mind to his own. The result is an un- 
usual unity of freedom and unusual quantity of real music, 
thereby giving more genuine pleasure than many a more 
obviously erudite organization. 








Wilkes-Barre Record 


. « « Its conductor, Volpe, is a man of general as well 
as musical culture, is dignified, a good program maker, an 
inspirer of confidence, and a man whose readings showed 
musicianly understanding and musical sanity In all the 
circumstances of personnel and experience together, Mr 
Volpe has achieved a result that challenges admiration, 














Allentown Morning Call 

‘ They were assembled by Volpe, drilled faithfully 
and purposefully until now they have established a reputa 
tion that is second to none in a city that has many big and 
notable orchestras. In fact the musical critics are looking 
to the day when the mantles of the greatest prophets in 
orchestral music will be placed upon the shoulders of the 
quiet but exacting and inspiring leader 











Address communications to Secretary, 146 West 77th Street, New York City 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER MUSIC ing, and did not suppose we had any such organization 
SOCIETY RETURNS FROM FIRST TOUR 


San Francisco, Cal., 
Che Chamber Music Society of San Irancisco has just 


May 6, 1918 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


returned from its first tour of the southern part of the Soloists. 

State The tour, which was under the management of 

Jessica Colbert, included appearances in Fresno, Visalia, and insistent applause. 
ne Beach, two appearances in Los Angeles, Fullerton, 

Redlands and Ontario The personnel of the society is 
follow Elias Hecht, futist, founder of the society, 


a native ot 
violin, born in Rochester, JIL; Louis Ford, 
born in Salt Lake City; Nathan Firestone, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 


Gyula Ormay, pianist, bora in Totis, Hungary. 
account should be here given of the indi 
It is sufficient to say that 
they are artists, and that they especially prove their art 
f their ensemble, which is splendid, That 


bid that any 
idual careers of these artists. 


mn tive nanner o 
fact has lon 


nized by all who heard them on this tour, except, of \y MALE CHPRUS advertised. 
course, those to whom all chamber music is a mystery. Choltoy Unon hgh Schoo! in a big manner. 
For the benefit of these a number of solos were inter- 
spersed among the other numbers on the programs, es- 
pecially in the sage fy Heap ” ' : te boner the 
Some mention of these programs wi not be out o = 
place In Fresno and Visalia they played “Novellettes,” Cusnes. music a 
op. 15, for string quartet, Glazounoff, which was com- _ScIETY = Mr, 
mented upon in these columns upon the occasion of its = cacy. 
recent performance by the society in this city; “Ave Ma- wv yn FRANCISCO. = technic masterful. 
ria,” Schubert-Withelmj, and “Danse Tzigane,” Nachez, 3 
Louis Persinger; petite suite for flute, violin and piano, ‘ L 
Cui; intermezzo, Lalo, “Serenata Espagnola,” Horace 4 Mrs. Elkus. 
Britt: quintet for piano and strings, Dohnanyi. 5 : 
At the College of Fine Arts of the University of Red- & | = 
lands, the program opened with this same quintet, which & ; , = 
was followed by symphonic variations, Boelmann, Horace & ac eam eee sa = 1 
Britt; sarabande and allegro, Leclair, and the petite suite, © DINNER CARD = sired. 


Cui, for flute, violin and piano; 


Wieniawski, Louis Persinger; adagietto, Bizet, 
At Ontario and & 


on the Shore,” Grainger, string quartet. 
Fullerton, programs were given which included these same 
numbers 
Los Angeles audiences, being known to be lovers of 
chamber music, were offered chamber music only, the pro- 
vrams beng. for Tuesday night, the Dohnanyi quintet, of solos for the violin. 


Mozart quartet in C for flute and strings and the Glazou- 
and for the Saturday matinee, 
mann piano quintet, op. 44, Brandts-Buys quintet for flute 


noff “Novelettes,” 


and strings. Debussy quartet for strings. 


Musicians who heard the Los Angeles concerts tell me 
that they were astonished at the excellence of the play- 


California; Louis Persinger, director and first 
second violin, 
viola, born in 
Horace Britt, cello, born in Belgium; 


gw been recognized in this city, and was recog- 


concerto in D minor, 


Space for 





performance throughout. 


perament. 
effect charming. 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


on the Coast, which coincides with my own opinion. 
Special mention must also be made of the receptions 
accorded Persinger and Britt at their every appearance as 
Their art was quickly understood and appreci- 
ated, and they were everywhere welcomed with hearty 


At Ontario, the Uplonta Male Chorus of the Chaffey 
Union High School entertained the society at dinner. ceived, 

Dorothy Churchill Hess, lyric soprano, gave a song re- 
cital on April 30. She sang an interesting program, includ- 
ing works by Mozart, Wolf-Ferrari, Charpentier, Debussy, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and others. 
pieces on the Program was Campbell-Tipton’s “The Cry- 
ing of Water,’ 


Enjoyable Recitals 


Lili Petschnikoff, the noted violinist, and Mrs. Robert 
Hughes, pianist, gave a joint recital on May 2, playing 


es “ the Sa Z 
{ 
| | 7 Th. UPIPNTA 





1 “Moll Used at banquet in honor of the San Francisco Chamber 
anc ony Music Society given by the Uplonta Male Chorus, 
Ontario, Cal. 


il jl LULU LLL 


the Kreutzer sonata and the Franck sonata and a group 
This was an exceedingly artistic 
Both artists displayed a wealth merge 
Schu- of technical resource, good tone quality and much tem- 
The ensemble was excellent, and the general 
In her solos, Mrs. Petschnikoff showed 
that she had lost none of that splendid mastery of the 
instrument which she displayed. when she last toured 
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America several years ago. Mrs. Hughes is a brilliant 
artist and an unusually gifted accompanist. 

Sonatas were also played by Adeline Maude Wellen- 
dorft, pianist, and Charles Schilsky (of London), violinist 
This recital was on April 29, and offered the Lekeu so- 
nata in G, Faure, op. 13, and again the Franck—and one 
cannot hear this splendid work too often! There was a 
good sized audience, and both artists were warmly re- 


One of the most lovely 


There was also a song in manuscript, by 


a local composer, Dorothy Crawford. 








= 1, assisted by Mrs. Eugene S. Elkus, soprano. 
= greatly surprised at the playing of this young man, of 
= whom I had never even heard, and who has never been 


Israel Seligman, Russian pianist, gave a recital on May 


I was 


His program was a big one and was played 


It opened with Brahms’ sonata in F 


minor, op. 5, and closed with the Liszt arrangement of 
the “Tannhauser” overture, which, as we all know, is a 
technical monstrosity of the first order, 
two was a group of shorter pieces selected from the works 
of Debussy, Scott, Chopin, Godowsky and Scriabin. If 
Mr. Seligman has a lack, it is in his tone color and deli- 
But his style is forceful and convincing, and his 


Between these 


He is a pianist who may be expected 


to make a successful public career. 

I was perhaps even more surprised at the singing of 
= I had been told that she was an amateur. 
= But Mrs. Elkus, although she may not make a profession 
of her art, is no amateur from an artistic point of view. 
She is far better than the average professional and might 
enter the professional career with success if she so de- 
However, let us hope that she will not so desire. 

For it is a relief to find one person who gives us great 
= art merely for the love of it. 
= Mrs. Elkus has a voice of lovely quality which she uses 
= with great skill, 
ally. and has flexibility, freedom from all affectation and 
good enunciation. 

No less so was the work of her accompanist, Gyula 
Ormay, who possesses in no small degree the power to 
his tone, accent, shading and interpretation into 
that of the soloist. 

This concert must be especially mentioned as one of the 
most delightful and successful of the entire season. 

Under the management of Jessica Colbert, Cecil Fan- 
ning and H. B. 7 Repiener in recital before the Sat- 


She interprets interestingly and music- 


Her work was a real pleasure. 
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BORELLA _ AIDA 
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Soprano, Teacher of Voice 
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Concert Management 
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ARROWAY, WILL 
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Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
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Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
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urday Afternoon Cfub of Stockton on April 27. A highly 
interesting program was given, and both artists were en- 
thusiastically received. 

Marie Sloss, pianist, presented several of her pupils in- 
formally on April 27, to a large number of friends, in her 
attractive new studio apartment on Hyde street. The 
students, accustomed to monthly appearances, played with 
poise and displayed marked distinction, reliable memory 
and interpretative ability, 

At the request of many friends of George Kruger, the 
noted pianist = teacher, the prodigy, Norman Smith, 
eight years of age, was permitted to give a private re- 
cital in the studio of his instructor on April 27. This 
remarkable boy has been receiving instruction only two 
years and has developed a great mastery of the works 
of both classic and modern masters. He played works 
hy Bach, Haydn, MacDowell, Jensen, Raff, Mailly, Friml, 
Gahm, Beethoven, Durant and Chopin. 

At the First Presbyterian Church, Oakland, Clarence 

Eddy gave a private recital for a few friends on May 3. 
He played a most interesting program of works by Yon, 
Karg-Elert, Bonnet, Stevenson, Arensky, Bossi, Lucas and 
Schminke, as well as his own fascinating arrangement of 
“A Russian Boatman’s Song.” It was, as he said, remi- 
niscent of the programs he played on his recent tour 
through the South and Southeast. That mastery which 
has brought him recognition as one of the greatest or- 

ganists America has ever known was everywhere in evi- 
dence. Lis splendidly rhythmic playing, his brilliant and 
scholarly taste in registration, his phrasing and tone shad- 
ing were truly a delight. He added also to the pleasure 
of his guests by telling interesting and amusing anecdotes 
of the composers whose pieces he interpreted, many of 
which are dedicated to him. ) Ae 


ELMAN TALKS OF RUSSIA’S FUTURE 
TO TACOMA INTERVIEWER 


Violinist Plays for Soldiere—Big Song Festival at 
Tacoma Camp—Elaborate Programs for Army 
Boys—Unique Matinee Program—Local 
Soloist Sings at Seattle 


Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, retains the strong 
feeling for his own country which is said to be characteristic 
ot the young people of his race. The artist says that he 
sees in the Russian democracy opportunities for all those 
who are interested in the advancement of Russian art. He 
affirms that he feels the young talent of the new Russia 
will no longer have to seek for an outlet to their energies 
in the Western world, but will find at home not only the 
opportunities for their artistic development, but also the 
serious attention of an audience no longer troubled by the 
political pessimism which has been the keynote of Russian 
thought for the last decade. 

“It is a well known fact,” said Mr. Elman, “that great art 
can only prosper in an environment of social well being. 
The artist seeks for himself the freest expression of his 
personality and flees from those countries where this im- 
pulse is continually being suppressed by an inflexible social 
system. The Russian autocracy has caused our best minds 
and spirits to seek their inspiration and to make their 
homes in other countries; Russia as a democracy may be- 
come a second France. For i is not the Slav genius capable 
of the highest achievement? And has it not shown by its 
accomplishment in the past, when it was downtrodden and 
repressed, how unquenchable is its essence and spirit? I 
look forward with the greatest hope to seeing this regen- 
erated Russian people take its place beside France and the 
United States as the host of artists and the patron of art.” 

Soldiers Hear Great Violinist 

Liberty Theatre, the splendid opera house presented re- 
cently by the Government of the United States to the 50,000 
soldiers at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, Wash., was filled te the 
doors Monday evening, April 29; the occasion was the 
closing concert of the Artist Course; the attraction, Mischa 
Elman. The violinist of ripened powers and matured vir- 
tuosity, who revealed Nis art to the delight of the soldiers 
of the Ninety-first Division and the throng of Myc 
music lovers, has been heard many times at the Tacoma 
Theatre during the twelve years’ interim since he made 
his first appearance in this city as a gifted boy prodigy. 
Now at the zenith of his career, he seemed last evening to 
have lost nothing of the fire and ardor that made the Rus- 
sian boy a marvel a few years ago. 

Mr, Elman prefaced his work with an inspiring perform- 
ance of “The Star Spangled Banner.” Especially note- 
worthy among the renditions following was his interpre- 
tation of the second and third movements of the Lalo 
“Svmpheny Espagnole” and Paganini’s “I Palpiti.” Evi- 
dently enjoying the furore of appreciation his playing 
evoked, the artist was generous with encores. 

Philip Gordon in his accompaniments supplied a fit set- 
ting to each gem marvel of the program. 

Great Song Festival Held at Tacoma Camp 

Probably the largest aggregation of men who ever sang 
under one roof in this country and, according to available 
information, in the entire world, held a remarkable song 
festival, Avril 23, in the Montana Building at Camp Lewis. 
The chorus was made up of 12.000 soldiers under the direc- 
tion of Rohert Lloyd, supervisor of camp music. The men 
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were trained, one regiment at a time, during morning hours 
in the auditorium of the Liberty Theatre. The Montana 
Building, recently completed, is a commemorative gift to 
Camp Lewis from the State of Montana, and has the 
largest seating capacity of any building at the cantonment. 
Mr. Lloyd, who is accomplishing wonders with the men in 
ensemble singing, and to whom the success of the song fes- 
tival is due, was ordered by the Government to Camp Lewis 
from San Francisco. 


Elaborate Programs at the Y. M. C. A. Buildings at 
Camp Lewis 


Wednesday evening, April 24, the auditorium of the Y. 
M. C. A. Building No. 4 was filled to capacity with soldiers 
and the new draft men from the depot brigade, who en- 
joyed a concert given by the Aldrich Trio, of Tacoma. 
Selections were for cello, violin and piano. Mrs. R. Scott, 
wife of Quartermaster Scott, a well known California mu- 
sician, was the soprano soloist. 

One thousand soldiers heard students from the College 
of Puget Sound Conservatory of Music, Tacoma, who gave 
a recital April 23 at Y. M. C. A. No. 2. Fine quartet and 
solo work was done by Frances King, Muriel Hoover, 
Anna Easton and Mabel Amende, with Winifred Wayne 
as the accompanist. 


Seattle Society Girls Give Unique Program at Tacoma 


3ertha Sophie Tremper, prominen¢ young Seattle society 
girl and talented singer and composer, presented an illus- 
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put under a bushel, or 
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—St. Mark, 4: 21. 
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season. 
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trative talk on Boston composers whom she has known 
personally, at the matinee concert of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club at the Tacoma Hotel, April 30. She was assisted by 
Mary Louise Hoge, who played her piano accompaniments, 
Miss Tremper has a charming soprano voice and her per- 
sonal knowledge of the composers, whose songs she pre- 
sented, was an interesting feature. Mrs. Edward T. Ness, 
a gifted violinist, gave a group of violin numbers, accom- 
panied by Robert Ziegler, pianist. 

Tacoma Soloist at Daughters of Pioneers’ Reunion 

Maude Kandle, Tacoma soprano, was one of the soloists 
at the annual State of Washington Daughters of Pioneers’ 
reunion held at the Hotel Frye, Seattle, April 24 

K. 


PORTLAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTS NICOLAI’S “MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDSOR” 


Musicians’ Club Entertains—Items 


With a’ chorus of sixty professional singers, a ballet of 
thirteen gifted dancers and an orchestra of thirty union 
men, the Portland Opera Associatian, composed of home 
talent, presented “The Merry Wives of Windsor” on April 
25 and 26 and “went over the top.” Roberto Corruccini 
led the organization to victory, much to the delight of his 
many friends. Eloise Anita Hall, who sang the part of 
Mrs, Ford, made an unusually good impression. A. F. 
Davidsen was a splendid Sir John Falstaff. Other able 
members of the cast were Ora Bess Seeberger, Mrs. 
Mischa Pelz, Otto T. Wedemeyer, Harry Scougall, Albert 
Stanhope Brown, Richard H. Robertson, George Hotchkiss 
Street and Jacob Zeller. Axa Genevieve Paget, solo dancer, 
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deserves special mention. The costumes and stage settings 
were beautiful. This event took place in the new Public 
Auditorium and the receipts will cover all expenses. The 
officers of the association are Charles F. Berg, president; 
Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, vice-president; J. Ross Fargo, 
treasurer; Karl Herbring, secretary ; members of the board 
of directors: Mrs. E. L. Thompson, George Wilbur Reed, 
George Hotchkiss Street, John Glaire Monteith, Ivan 
Humason and S. C. Bratton. 
Musicians’ Club Entertains 

In honor of Mischa Elman, the violinist, Philip Gordon, 
his accompanist, and Harry Brunswick Loéb, press repr 
sentative, the Portland Musicians’ Club recently gave a 
luncheon in the Hotel Portland. Frederick W. Goodrich 
president of the club, presided. 

Items 

Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of the Dunning Sys 
tem of Improved Music Study for Beginners, has returned 
to Portland and is registered at the Nortonia Hotel. Mrs 
Dunning has a large class here. 

At a recent meeting of the Portland Woman's Club, Mrs 
Thomas Carrick Burke, president of the MacDowell Club 
delivered a lecture on the life and work of MacDowell 
Abby Whiteside, pianist, and Mrs. Herman T. Bohlman, 
soprano, assisted. 

Under the able direction of John Claire Monteith, of 
Portland, the Vancouver (Wash.) Music Club Chorus 
(Mrs, William Marshall, president) is rehearsing its spring 
program. Cora Ayers, soprano, will appear on the pro 
gram. Pe Go 


LOS ANGELES SHOWS APPRECIATION 
OF SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conductor Tandler Receives Laurel Wreath—Olga 
Steeb, Soloist—Ebell Club Hears “Azora”—A 
New Operetta—Artists’ Fund Benefit—The 
Matinee Musicale—Schubert Club 
Gives Program—Students Make 
Splendid Showing 


The Los Angeles Symphony, with Olga Steeb, pianist 
as assisting artist, played its final program of the season 
Friday afternoon, May 3, before a capacity audience at 
Clune’s Auditorium. The program opened with the pop 
ular symphony No. 1, in E flat (Goldmark), and apart 
from the first movement, which was a bit ragged and un 
certain, the work was splendidly played. Especially lovely 
was the “In the Garden” movement, for it was read with 
distinctly poetical reading, and was played with a subdued 
but nevertheless intense emotion. Of all the works pre 


sented this symphony year, the writer knows of no other 
which received a better, more evenly balanced presenta 
tion Each movement was interpreted as a separate en 


tity, a thing which had its beginning, which moved to its 
emotional climax, and was finished in due form. One had 
no need of stretching the imagination to find the trend of 
the interpretation. Conductcr Tandler gave the Goldmark 
symphony a fine and scholarly reading. The other number 
on the program was the “Swan of Tuonela,” Sibelius, a 
beautiful composition, which had excellent treatment at the 
hands of Tandler and his men. 

The assisting artist was Olga Steeb Miss Steeb is a 
Los Angeles girl, and it was with great pride that the big 
audience witnessed her triumph at this event. She played 
the Tschaikowsky concerto, No. 1, B flat minor. When 
she had finished, the audience realized that she had sur 
mounted the great technical difficulties of the piece in a 
manner quite remarkable. The hearers felt her fine poise 
they marveled at her breadth of interpretation and her 
wealth of emotional expression There is a great charm 
in Miss Steeb’s unassuming manner Her interpretation 
led her work to be at times so delicate in expression as to 
be almost submerged in that of the orchestra accompani 
ment, but this mode of expression made an ensemble which 
contrasted strongly with those passages in which the piano 
dominated the work. The concerto as a whole was played 
in a masterly manner, The opening chords were possessed 
of a firmness which produced the effect of great dignity 
and strength, while the playing of the runs in octaves was 
done with a precision and freedom which made for bril 
liance Altogether, Miss Steeb may be written of as a 
huge success. The demands for encores were so sinceré 
and so insistent that Miss Steeb, after many bows, finally 
returned to play a Liszt tarantelle, which was received with 
an enthusiasm almost equal to that of her performance 
with the orchestra 

Conductor Tandler was presented with a laurel wreath 
and the men of the orchestra came in for generous ap 
plause at this, their last appearance of the season 

During the intermission, Manager F. W. Blanchard, in 
a few well chosen words, thanked the audience for its 
gencrous support, and bespoke the continued support for 
this organization which is so dear to the hearts of the 
people of this community 


Ebell Club Hears “Azora” 
On the afternoon of April 20, Henry Hadley’s opera 
“Azora” was presented by Ethel Graham Lynde, before 
the members of the Ebell Club. Mrs. Lynde interpreted 
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the opera and presented the main themes in a manner quite 
“snappy,” if that term may be used; at any rate there was 
life in her presentation, and the often dull, verbal presenta- 
tion was, fortunately for the hearers, missing. 

At the beginning Mr. Lynde gave her ideas and those 
of the composer in a concise manner. It was very good 
to hear a speaker voice so forcibly a sentiment which we 
all feel, i. ¢., that our own people and our own music, are 
not to be apologized for continuously in order that foreign 
artists and foreign music may be put forward. One point 
brought out by Mrs, Lynde was particularly good: that 
ascendency of German music was gained in no other way 
but by a bold and brash assumption. Mrs. Lynde empha- 
sized the point that we as a nation have just as many op- 
portunities of producing really good music as any other 
nation, and would take our place in the front artistic ranks 
as soon as we learned to forget our humility about the 
matter 

rhe interpretation of the opera was assisted materially 
by the singing of the main aria by Mrs. Thomas Howard, 
vhose voice was very pleasing and who sang the sustained 
and difficult piece admirably. Mrs. Henion Robinson was 
at the piano 


A New Pastoral Opera 


\t the Polytechnic High School on the evening of 
lhursday, April 25, there was produced the pastoral opera, 
Pierette Among the Shepherds” in a prologue and one 
act, book and lyrics by Harold Clarke. and music by Louis 
Woodson Curtis. The Polytechnic Orchestra and the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs, under the direction of Ger- 
trude Parsons and Ida Bach, were responsible for the 
periormance, 

rhe young people who took part were very happily cast, 
and the young ladies of the chorus were blushing buds, 
beautifully costumed, The orchestra caught the spirit of 
the score admirably and gave it a really fine reading. 
Miss O'’Donahue as accompanist was unusually good. 
ihe ensemble numbers were done with a _ professional 
dash due to the excellent coaching the young folks had 
from those in charge of the performance. 

The auditorium was filled to the doors, and the com- 
poser, who was present, was given an ovation from the 

vdmiring student body and friends. 
Artists’ Fund Benefit 

The Gamut Club’s very wide awake press agent gently 
imparted the news that the Gamut Club was gaing to raise 

a fund of $100,000 for “busted” artists. Some gullible re- 
porter printed the news, and now presumably everything the 
Gamut Club does is for that fund. The most recent event, 
supposed to be in connection with the fund, was a concert 
given on the night of April 25 at the clubhouse. 

The club orchestra played with great credit to itself. 
Two very beautiful numbeers were offered by the Hancock 
Quintet, the first being the andante from Boisdeffre’s 
second quintet, and the “Valse Triste” of Sibelius. When- 
ever these musicians are on a program one is assured of 
something very enjoyable, for their ensemble is most ex- 
cellent, and as a group they play with a zest, a real enthusi- 
asm, which puts a very fine spirit into their efforts. 

The young pianist-composer, Will Garroway, played three 
of his favorite selections, Liszt's “Dance of the Gnomes,” 
Debussy’s “Ondine” and “Le Vent,” written by Alkan, and 
which Garroway does particularly well. Garroway brought, 
as usual, to his work a considerable mental grasp of the 
numbers he attempts, careful phrasing, and a good full tone. 

Grace James, the soprano, was received with hearty ap- 
plause. She sang Garroway’s “The Conquering Christ” 
with great success, and her other numbers were charmingly 
given. 

Grace Wood Jess offered some spoken songs of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries which were well received. 

The operetta, “The Gipsy Bride,” by John David Beall, 
was splendidly done by Cyril Dwight Edwards, Mrs. Beall, 

Claire Robinson and Rudolpho Lozado, 


The Matinee Musical 


At Trinity Tower, on the afternoon of Thursday, May 2, 
the Matinee Musical Club presented Edith Lillian Clarke, 
pianist, and Louise Gude, soprano, in recital. 

Mrs, Clarke elected to open her program with the Bee- 
thoven variations in F major and to follow with Percy 
Grainger’s “Old Irish Tunes,” a very clever bit of program 
arrangement, which gave the contrast needed to set off 
Mrs. Clarke's playing. The Bach gavotte in B minor, Saint- 
Saéns’ arrangement, the Chopin ballade in A flat and the 
Liszt concert etude in D flat completed the program. Mrs, 
Clarke’s playing was enjoyed very much by the audience, 
as was evinced by the hearty manner in which all her 
numbers were received. 

Miss Gude sang Handy’s “My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair” and the Arensky “Cradle Song.” So pleased were 
the people who heard her sing that they made insistent de- 
mands for encores, and Miss Gude very graciously re- 


sponded. 
The Schubert Club 


At the Alexandria ballroom, on the afternoon of April 
24, the Schubert Club offered a program to its members 
and guests. The performers were Bessie Fuhrer Erb, who 
is the concertmaster of the Woman’s Symphony, and her 
string octet, with Helen Tappe, soprano, as assisting artist. 

The octet played Mozart’s minuetto, a number which re- 
ceived very fine treatment from these capable players; an 
adagio, Haydn, which was liked, and a group consisting of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Song Without Words,” MacDowell’s “To 
a Wild Rose,” which was done with delicacy of expression, 
and the “Spanish Dance” of Albeniz, which was a fine con- 
trast with its spicy rhythm. Mrs. Erb’s work is well known 
to Los Angeles music lovers, and her octet occupies a 
unique place among the ensemble organizations of this city. 

Miss Tappe made a splendid impresson with her singing 
of “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” with flute obligato. Miss 
Tappe has a splendid voice which she uses with discretion. 
Her coloratura work was very precise. The obligato was 
played by Victoria Jones. The number was so heartily en- 
joyed and applauded as to demand an encore. 

Students’ Splendid Showing 

At a students’ recital given by William Chase’s piano 
pupils in Trinity Tower on the evening of April 26, Grace 
Viersen presented one of her advanced pupils, Dorothy 
Dean, soprano, Miss Dean, who has a very promising so- 
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prano voice, sang “Hear Ye, Israel,” from “Elijah,” and 
“Come to Him,” from “The Messiah,” and in these num- 
bers displayed a splendid range and a quality of voice 
which is highly pleasing. 

In a group of John Barnes Wells’ songs, “The Elf Man,” 
“The Owl’s Wooing,” “I D’no” and “The Crow’s Egg,” 
Miss Dean proved her versatility. Mrs. Viersen is for- 
tunate in having a student who can express and exemplify 
so well her abilities as a teacher. T. A, 


OAKLAND, CAL., ENJOYS 
FIRST CHAUTAUQUA 


Proceeds Are for Boy Scouts—Fourth Season of 
Artists’ Concerts Announced—Municipal Band 
Concerts Liked—Liberty Hut Events— 
Writers’ Club Benefit—Notes 


For the first time in its history, Oakland is enjoying 
the varied pleasures of a Chautauqua, from May 1 to 
7, inclusive, under the auspices of the citizens’ com- 
mittee. To quote their own advertisement, there are 
“fourteen events, twenty stars, 100 performers and four 
war heroes,” so all tastes are being catered to. The 
audience, on the opening day, was a small one, but as 
the week advances the huge tent is becoming better 
filled. Two important features are the Ladies’ Regi- 
mental Orchestra and Cimera and his band. Other 
artists are: John B. Ratto, character impersonations; 
instrumental and vocal music by the Eve Anderson 
Company; Edna Means, readings and impersonations; 
Dr. Ira D. Landrith, “America’s great orator’; songs 
and stories of the trenches by the Marr entertainers; 
Reno, the magician; lecture, Lieut. E. H. Lougher, di- 
rect from France; Mme. Cafarelli, Italian prima donna; 
Gladys Yves Brainard, noted pianist; Raphael Emman- 
uel, in “The Story of Mesopotamia"; Captain Fallon, in 
“Fighting Through Hell”; Harriet Bird Warren, Amer# 
ican Red Cross nurse returned from the war zone, lec- 
ture; the comedy drama by the Climax Company in 
“The Climax,” and the Premier Artists, with Alton 
Packard. 

The proceeds of the Chautauqua are to benefit the 
Oakland Boy Scouts, 

Fourth Season of Artists’ Concerts Announced 


Miss Z. W. Potter, concert manager, has sent out 
circulars for next season’s series of five artists’ con- 
certs. Louis Graveure already has been engaged for a 
return visit, also Lucy Gates, with the Trio de Lutéce. 
are booked for a certainty. Other famous artists are 
being negotiated. Following the brilliant season just 
closed, and showing the enthusiasm with which the 
public anticipates these concerts, already over 500 per- 
sons have complied with the request to choose their 
seats before the first of this month for the forthcoming 
season! 

Municipal Band Park Concerts Are Appreciated 


The Municipal Band, conducted by Paul Steindorff, 
gave the second Sunday afternoon program on April 
28. D. McCloskey and Herbert Wolff were the solo- 
ists. The program included operatic, popular and clas- 
sical music, and several thousand persons occupied 
the seats and grassy slopes under the oaks. Short ad- 
dresses on behalf of the Liberty Loan were made dur- 
ing the intermission, the speakers being introduced by 
the mayor, John L. Davie. 


Liberty Hut Events 


Red Cross and Liberty Loan workers held a popular 
meeting on the City Hall plaza on April 27, when the 
first of a series of Saturday night concerts was given in 
the Liberty Hut. Manuel Santos contributed cornet 
solos by courtesy of the Musicians’ Union, Anita Free- 
man Spaulding sang “Your Country and My Country” 
and “We're Coming Back to California,” and led the 
community singing. Eugene W. Roland sang patriotic 
songs; C. W. Baker told the story of how the Hut came 
to be built, and read two poems contributed by citi- 
zens, Juinita M. Cox had charge of the program. 


Writers’ Club Gives Benefit Concert 


The California Writers’ Club is giving a benefit con- 
cert for the Armenian and Syrian Relief und tonight in 
the Municipal Opera House. The Minetti Quartet is the 
principal attraction. Dorothy Churchill Hess will be 
heard in song, also Marion Holmes Nash, and A. Ava- 
kien, Armenian singer. The club has many well known 
writers and poets among its members, and a large audi- 
ence is expected. 

Notes 


The Paulist Choristers are coming to Oakland May 28, 

The Cymric Musical and Literary Society now num- 
bers nearly 100 members. Meetings are held monthly, 
on first Thursdays. 

A song that is very popular in the Bay cities is “The 
Long, Long Trail,” by Stoddard King and Zo Elliott. 
On April 28, it was sung by 8,000 people at the munici- 
pal auditorium, under the direction of Howard Pratt, 
at the mass meeting during the “Week of Song.” Ho- 
mer Henley sang it at the patriotic song service given 
at the First Congregational Church on April 21, it is 
being sung at Camp Fremont, Mare Island, and Yerba 
Buena naval training stations, 

Paul Nathan, five years old, was one of the features 
of the May Day Festival, under the auspices of the 
Santa Fé Improvement Association, at Idora Park. He 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. Nathan, and can play 
nearly 500 original compositions. 

Lovers of the organ responded generously to the 
T. and D. Theatre’s first organ recital on Saturday 
morning, April 27, when the great playhouse was 
crowded to hear Allen Lane in recital. Alice Doyle, 
soprano soloist, was assisting artist. The T. and D. 
Theatre has taken the initiative in recitals that now 
place high class music within the reach of all, the ad- 
mission being free. 

The third sacred concert was given at the Piedmont 
Church on May 1, when a program of exceptional in- 
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terest was gone through. Mrs. John C. Rohlfs, for 
five years soprano with the Opera Comique in Paris; 
R. Festyn Davies, captain and song leader at Camp Fre- 
mont, formerly tenor soloist at Festival Hall during 
the exposition; Esta Marvin Pomeroy, organist; Kaje- 
tan Attl, noted harpist, and Elbert F. Cowen, violinist, 
took part in the program. 

A song recital was given by Lawrence Strauss, tenor, 
in the studio of Mme. Stoppani at Mills College, May 
I, arranged for members of the College of Music of 
Mills College—of which Mme. Stoppani is a faculty 
member. a &. FE: 


Benefit for Devastated France 


The program to be given at the benefit for the American 
Committee for Devastated France at the Shubert Theatre, 
Sunday evening, May 19, will appeal not only to the gen- 
eral public interested in the wonderful work being accom- 
plished for the civilian population in the devastated regions 
of France, but also to all lovers of music. 

It is not generally known that the Fifteenth C. A. C. 
Band is composed of musicians serving in the U. S. Army. 
This band has been organized by Percy Grainger, the noted 
Australian composer, now serving in our army, and its 
leader is Rocco Resta, the Italian-American conductor, best 
known through his songs and author of the “Pageant of the 
Southwest” and “Lend a Hand to Uncle Sam.” This band 
is particularly a “war time band,” as it is made up of many 
musicians who have left prominent positions in the musical 
world for the period of the war. Among these are many 
young men from the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
from the military department of the Institute of Musical 


‘Art, under the directorship of Dr. Frank Damrosch and 


Arthur A. Clappe. , 

Percy Grainger, now in khaki, will play the concerto for 
piano, No. 1, by Tschaikowsky, accompanied by the band, 
and for the first and only time this season, Chopin’s polo- 
naise in A flat. This will probably be the last appearance 
of this band, as they are awaiting immediate orders for the 
front. 

Yvette Guilbert also has generously volunteered her 
services and will sing “Chansons des Villages.” Tickets. 
are on sale at the headquarters of the committee, 16 East 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


M. WITMARK & SONS, NEW YORK 


Frank E. Tours 

“In Flanders’ Fields,” a setting of John McCrae’s 
poem about the poppies that grow on the graves of the 
fallen in Flanders while the larks sing amid the roar of 
the guns. The poem has been set to music before, but 
no version of it has yet become a favorite with the 
public. This new setting by Frank E. Tours is more 
in the style of a high class art song for the concert 
room than in the popular ballad form beloved by the 
multitude. It is elaborate in harmonies, a little diffi- 
cult in rhythmical phrases for the singer, and deeply 
emotional. The piano accompaniment is full and 
broad, 


Arthur A. Penn 
“Sunrise and You,” a ballad of sentiment, simply and 
clearly expressed, well written and entirely within the 
owers of the ordinary singer, professional or arnateur. 
he words are suitable for the home and may be sung 
by the most innocent child. They are likewise of uni- 
versal appeal for either a male or female singer. The 
accompaniment is not difficult. 


David W. Guion 

“Embers,” a song of sentiment and meditation as 
well as of animation, for the piano accompaniment 
seems to suggest a restlessness that the simple vocal 
melody does not express. The song is easy to sing 
even if the piano part is played as fast as a tarantella. 


B. C. Hilliam 

“In Your Eyes,” a love song with plenty of feeling 
and tender expression, Short as it is, the song reaches 
a fine emotional climax toward the end. This com- 
poser is evidently a melodist. 


Frederick W. Vanderpool 


Two songs, “Love and Roses,” “My Little Sun- 
flower.” The first one is a passionate little love song 
full of regrets for the buried past, and the second is a 
cradle song in negro dialect. Both songs are very well 
written by a master of the art of popular song writing 
and both are very effective vocally. 


Muriel Pollock 


“After,” an encore song, as the composer calls it, but 
if it is properly sung there is no reason why it should 
not require an encore itself. The gist of the poem is. 
that silver clouds have silver linings, or words to that 
effect. The music is very simple. 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 


Emerson Whithorne 


“By the Eastern Gate.” The composer has happily 
suggested an eastern atmosphere in the music he has 
written, to a Chinese poem translated by Capt. L. Cran- 
mer-Byng, without affecting an Oriental style that is 
not natural to any hearer from Siam to Peru. He has 
done well to make his melody and harmony pleasing to 
those who are likely to hear them. 

“Put By the Lute,” a deeply felt musical expression 
of a beautiful little lyric by the Canadian poet, Duncan 
Campbell Scott. The composer has written modern 
music of a high order for a poem well worthy of it. 

“In the Cypress Grove,” a pleasant song that trips: 
along with la, la, la, in the vocal part and a gentle mo- 
tion in the accompaniment. It is the idyl of a summer 
afternoon ending in a day dream. 
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aie INNAT 1 CONSERVATORY .of MUSIC... estaptisnen 


CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
Half a Century in the Frort Rank of American Music Scheels 
Uusurpassed All Departments 

Open Throughout the Summer 


Elocution— MUSIC—Languages 


Special Summer Course in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Location and surroundings ideal for summer 
” Catalogue and Circular Address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland ethane and Oak St., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
SUMMER SESSION, June 17th to July 26th 
The Courses open to students during the session are VOCAL MUSIC, 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, HARMONY, ORGAN 


33rd Season, October Ist, 1918 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 






1867 





n Faculty and Equipment. 


study 











Send for circulars and catalogus 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 

















Bast tha ¢ ma ey 


ESTE 


CYhe best 4noun gnusical name in the Dhoni 


ESTEY PIANO CO. 


Aigh oat instrugment 


New York City 











MUSICAL COURIER 




















STEINWAY | | flatson& Himlin 
PIAN OS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) OF PIANOS”’ 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 
The most costly piano in the world 





FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 








PRINCIPAL, WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Sw _ J Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
-” ” | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London BOs 5 ON] 
Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


RANICH-&-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 

































— conan 
a — rem en 


SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia —_ 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 










































































The 
Name QOKMCT . ‘ 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality; & 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
a been making Sohmer pianos. is known throughout America and Europe for its 
0 make the most artistic piano artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
possible has been the one aim, and | | excellence as a Player Piano. 
— ee is evidenced by 
e fact that 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- THE AUTOPIANO co. 
politan District than any other artistic piano. Factory and General Ottices: 
| SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





